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PART I. 

PRELIMINARY REMARK! ON HAPPINESS. 

Happiness is a subject which has engaged the 
pen of moralists, historians, and poets, in every 
country and in every age ; and yet there are few 
works which are expressly devoted to the re- 
gulation of human conduct for the purpose of 
producing enjoyment Happiness is that sensation 
of pleasure or delight by which we are satisfied 
wkh ourselves and with all around us. It is a 
tranquillity; a sweet serenity; an assemblage of 
endianting imagery, through which the imagination 
ranges: it is fairer than the visions of l^stem 
skies, and more, delightful than the perennial 
glories of a Mahometan paradise. But happiness, 
pure and unalloyed, is seldom to be found. The 
sun of enjoyment is frequently clouded; the ocean 
of life is agitated by storms. 

VOL. I. B 



2 TREATISE ON HAPPINESS. 

Life without happiness is useless : it is a dreary 
vacuity of good ; an accumulation of evil. We 
were brought into existence for the purpose of en- 
joyment. All animated beings, from the insect to 
the archangel, are pursuing felicity. The iBy which 
buzzes drowsily on a summer's day ; the bee which 
melodiously murmurs among the flowers ; the lark 
which cheerfully greets the sun at his rising; the 
eagle which soars above the fleecy clouds; the 
goat that gambols on the precipice ; and the fierce 
animals that roam the forests, are all in the pursuit 
of happiness. 

But what is happiness ? And how is it attained ? 
— These are interesting questions J the answers, 
however, have been exceedingly numerous : — 

'' Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain. 
Some, swellM to gods, confess e'en virtue vain." 

Pope. 

One person fancies he shall possess happiness when 
he has increased his possessions ; when his wealth is 
doubled or trebled ; and thus he goes onward, — 
toiling and fretting himself with the cares of this 
life. Another supposes that the pleasures of the 
world — the routs, the balls, and the endless 
amusements; the fashion, the folly, and the dis- 
sipation, — will exhilarate his mind. The epicure 
thinks he shall obtain happiness by indulging his 
palate; by exciting and then gratifying it with 
dainty food. The intemperate looks for enjoy- 
men. in the bottle. The lover of science seeks 
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for felicity in learning. The man of ambition 
endeavours to obtain happiness by climbing the 
ladder of power and honour : he subjects himself 
to mortifications and difficulties for the attainment 
of the perishable crown which sparkles in his view. 
But we must enquire whether these anxious 
pursuers of happiness obtain the object of their 
wishes ; or, whether they are like the deluded man 
who would grasp the rainbow ! 

A person may possess houses and lands ; he 
may boast of an elegant mansion for his residence ; 
he may rapidly increase in wealth; and yet he 
may be hopeless and joyless. " Happiness," as 
Hooker observes, " is the contentment of our 
desires.'^ But the rich man may be discontented ; 
he may be anxiously desirous of more. Hap- 
piness is present enjoyment. If a man be dis- 
satisfied with his advantages, and pleased only 
with the anticipations of the future, he sacrifices 
possession for reversion; he tramples on the 
substance, and seeks for the shadow. Riches 
may roll around him like a flood, and the world 
may foolishly exclaim — ** How happy is that 
man ! He obtains easily what we cannot procure 
with all our toil ! " But if gold were as plentifiil 
as sand, we should treat it with similar contempt. A 
curious bird, or a rare and costly plant or mineral, 
excites our attention ; but if either of these became 
plentiful, we should view it without interest. The 
value of money is relative : it supplies the wants, 
and improves the comforts, of those who properly 
use it; but it affords no benefit to those who 
Tioard it: since whatever exceeds the actual or 

B 2 
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probable demands of life, occasions anxiety and 
unhappiness. He that receives a rapid accumula- 
tion of property, is more to be pitied than envied. 
A person who is famishing with thirst, would 
value a cup of water as an inestimable blessing ; 
but he would judge erroneously, if he fancied 
the owner of a well rich and happy in the same 
proportion. Dr. Southey has philosophically con- 
fessed, that " rather than have been bom and bred 
to a great fortune," he would esteem it better for 
himself "always to live precariously, and to die 
poor at last," 

By the same rule, pleasure and gaiety — as they 
are sometimes termed, but more properly dis- 
sipation, are a convulsive grasp for happiness where 
happiness cannot be found. Enjoyment is not to 
be gained by vanity or vice, otherwise the same 
stream would flow from opposite sources : if hap- 
piness is the pure and grateful fountain which 
bursts forth from the throne of Omnipotence, and 
flows in the channel of virtue and innocence to the 
extremest parts of creation, then the same waters 
of bliss cannot spring forth from evil and impiety. 
It does not follow, that a man must obtain an 
object because he endeavours to pursue it. Dr. 
Young has said, with much beauty and force, — 

** Pleasures are few, and fewer we enjoy ; 
Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and coy ; 
We strive to grasp it with our utmost skill, 
Still it eludes us, and it glitters stiU." 

A circle of dissipation does not possess peace of 
mind as a centre to which fdl who enter its bound- 
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aiy may toid. Routs by nigfat and weariness by 
day, great excitation and great depressi<m, are not 
the ccmstituents of health or happiness, Hiere may 
be revelling without pleasure, and splendour with- 
out cheeriulness. 

^ The musicy and the banquet, and the wine. 
The garlands, the sweet odoursy and the roses,** 

may, like the beautiful flowers, which are used in 
some countries to deck a corpse, indicate the ab- 
sence of lijfe and felicity. The poor labourer 
sometimes looks to the man of gaiety and leisure 
as one who is highly endowed with advantages. 
But it is with amusement as it is with labour; — 



BusiDess 18 pleasure; and man's weakness such. 
Pleasure is labour too, and tires as much." 



Any pursuit is a source of enjoyment when it is 
felt as a relaxation ; but it is not a rehoation when 
it becomes the usual engagement 

The epicure is almost sure to be deceived. 
What! shall a man who is gifted with an hnmortal 
soul, who is favoured with the capability of open* 
ing the storehouse of knowledge, and feasting 
himself iHi intellectual dainties ; shall he degrade 
himself to the disposition of a brute, and seek his 
chief happiness in eating ? Such a person sacri- 
fices his mind to his body ; and not only that, he 
injures both. A plaia and simple diet is much more 
nutritious, and more contributive to health and 
cheerful spirits. A man who fares sumptuously 
every day, returns to his table with a sensation of 
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fulness and unpleasantness ; his very luxuries are a 
source of loathing. A table richly spread, with no 
inclination^ is a much greater evil than a scanty 
meal with a good appetite. Besides^ the epicure 
is troubled with indigestion, gloominess, sleepless 
nights, gout, and a stupid old age. 

He that practises excessive drinking is equally 
unreasonable. He takes a slighter draught at first, 
but he finds himself uneasy until he drinks more ; 
while, the more he drinks, the more uneasy he 
becomes. Intemperance may produce an ebullition 
of joy; but it occasions a long continuance of 
gloom. As a fire kindled with wet materials may 
generate a little flame, but a dark and heavy cloud 
of smoke ; so the effect of these potations is a little 
brightness, but much dulness. Ill health, domestic 
quarrels, disordered affairs, and a premature, death, 
are the catalogue of evils resulting from this fatal 
vice. 

But we come next to the lover of science. Does 
he always obtain the glittering wreaths of bUss and 
immortality which are held out to his eager views ? 
If so, why is he sometimes gloomy and dissatis- 
fied ? Learning is not always the path to felicity, 
although it may be, in general, the road to exalted 
pleasures. For a man may be acquainted with 
many branches of knowledge, and yet be ignorant 
of himself. He may be endowed with science, but 
not with wisdom. He may follow the windings of 
a stream, which only lead him farther firom tlie 
fountain of contentment The aspirant for fame 
has not always an easy life. 
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** Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar ? " 

The commencement of his progress is rugged and 
steep ; and he, as well as others, must bear the 
" proud man's contumely;" and, more than others, 
the critic's lash. He only, who occupies the high- 
est pinnacle in the temple of science, can be secure 
from the fragments which one man will throw down 
upon another, and even he may slip and fall to the 
bottom. Perhaps, after all his anxiety, his sleepless 
nights and laborious days, he may miss the favour 
and honour which he has fondly expected. Fame 
is a portion which men seldom enjoy ; but their 
names receive it after the owners are dead : — 



«« 



These suns of science please not till they 're set. 



The ambitious, the lover of power, rank, and 
magnificence, will certainly fail in the pursuit of en- 
jojnnent. He may possess an extensive authority 
over his fellow-men ; he may govern a province or 
wield a sceptre ; his influence may extend to many 
kingdoms, and his dominion may possess the globe 
alone as a limit : but what of diis ? He may, like 
Xerxes, and Caesar, and Napoleon, review his 
magnificent and powerfiil armies; he may, like 
Cyrus and Alexander, conquer the world ; he may, 
like Sesostris, dethrone the monarchs of other na- 
tions, and harness them to his chariot; he may, 
like Pompey, be drawn by elephants in splen- 
did triumph, amidst the acclamations of the peo- 
ple; or, like Heliogabalus, by tigers; or Mark 
Antony, by lions : but what of this ? He may ob- 
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tain the applauses of his feUow-men, end, like 
Herod, be worshipped as a God ; he may be raised 
above all his contemporaries in power, dignity, and 
glory ; and this may occasion a momentary plea- 
sure. He may congratulate himself^ as Nebuchad- 
nezzar did, on his great possessions ; and then, Uke 
the Babylonian monarch, he may lament his down- 
fall ; and exclaim with Seneca, '* Heu ! qusim diffi- 
cile est glorias custodia ! " (Ah ! how uncertain is 
the possession of glory ! ) Lake the fleeting shadow 
across the plain, so does his brightness fade away ; 
and then, in the bitterness of his heart, he may say 
with Wolsey, — 

** Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate je ! " 

Ambition is madness. Charles XIL is an in- 
stance of it. Byron says of such men — 

** Their breath is a^tation, and their lives 
A storm whereon they ride^ to sink at last." 

Valerian, the haughty emperor of Rome, was highly 
favoured by fortune : he was surrounded by the 
emblems of power, wealth, and splendour; but he 
suffered a woful transition ; he was conquered by 
Sapor, king of Persia, and carried in triumph to 
the Persian capital. The Roman was laden with 
chains, and covered with purple, as a mock emblem 
of royalty ; and compelled to kneel whenever the 
Persian monarch mounted his horse, that the con- 
queror might lift himself by putting his foot on 
the neck of the captive king I 

If, however, the elevation of royalty be re- 
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tained) the possessor may be very unliappy. Al- 
phoiiso V. of Aragon used to say, that ^^ the la- 
bourer is more enviable than the king,'* And 
Lord Bacon asserts, that "princes are like hea- 
venly bodies, which have much veneration, but no 
rest." Pope Adrian VI. caused this inscription 
to be placed on his tomb: — " Here lies Adrian 
VI., who was never so unhappy as when he was 
a prince." Louis XIII. was victorious in his 
wars ; powerful among the states of Europe ; tran- 
quil in his kingdom ; fortunate in his wife ; and fa- 
voured with regard to his children: and yet, with 
all these advantages, he declared that he had never 
spent a day without mortification and bitter dis- 
contentment ! 

And after all, the enjoyment of rank is only for 
a limited period. Kings and mighty men will soon 
be humbled in the dust. The prince and the beg- 
gar are equal in those realms, and the worm is the 
master of both. When Diogenes was found by 
Alexander in a charnel-house, the latter enquired 
what he was seeking. " I am looking," said Dio- 
genes, " for your father's bones, and for those of 
my slave ; but I cannot distinguish them, for I see 
no difference in them ! " What a chilling reflection 
on fame and immortality ! In some countries, the 
monarchs have been warned of approaching dis- 
solution by a continual monitor. The cup-bearer 
of Philip said, with a sdiemn voice, " Remember, 
thou art mortal." The emperors of Constantinople 
were presented with a tombstone on the day of 
coronation. They were escorted to the throne, — 
decked with embroidery, and gold, and precious 
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Stones; and dien conducted to the vault^ — dark 
and chilly, where they must finally rest their heads. 
The Egyptians, at their splendid feasts, intro- 
duced a skeleton to preside at the table. What a 
transition, with regard to the monarch, from the 
palace to the grave, — from the gay circles of 
courtiers, from balls and levees, from beauty and 
fashion, to the dark and lonely sepulchre ! And 
there, as Horace remarks, they lie unknown 
throughout a long and dreary night — " Ignotique 
long& nocte." Shirley strikingly describes the 
transitory nature of earthly grandeur : — 



" The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hand on kings." 

What, then, is the inference? — That happi- 
ness does not exist; or, as Ovid says, — 



" Dicique beatus 



Ante obitum nemo supremaque fimera debet ? 



*> 



By no means. For happiness is frequently en- 
joyed ; and every man may possess it, even in this 
life, who is favoured with a few simple advantages. 
It is not dependent on great possessions ; for many 
a man has voluntarily become poor, and found it 
productive of more happiness than could be gained 
from wealth and luxury. Many are hid in ob- 
scurity ; and yet they are favoured with the cheer- 
ing rays of contentment. Many are ignorant; and 
ignorance is sometimes bliss. But, in ordinary 
cases, a tolerably good portion of health ; a mode- 
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rate income ; a cultivated miiid, and well-regulated 
passions; — these are the constituents of earthly 
enjoyment. The failures to which I have alluded 
have arisen from ignorance and imprudence ; from 
a pursuit of some particular good, to the exclusion 
of more necessary possessions; from a miscon- 
ception of the nature and sources of happiness. 
I shall therefore endeavour to lay open the various 
springs of human action; to examine their pe- 
culiarities; to describe their various modes of 
operation; to show how certain pursuits may con- 
tribute to human improvement and enjoyment, and 
others to disappointment, degradation, and misery ; 
to furnish some rules for the regulation and 
maintenance of the health; for the acquirement 
and employment of property ; for the cultivation 
and engagement of the mind ; for the control of 
the passions ; for the good order and welfare of 
society : to supply some hints for avoiding in- 
jurious habits, follies, and inconsistencies; and to 
show, even with regard to praiseworthy engage- 
ments, how far a man may go and be right ; and 
how he may go farther and be wrong. 
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PART 11. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NATURE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

The human body is worthy of our attenticm in 
a philosophical point of view ; because it contains 
evidences of the profoundest wisdom and coqp 
trivance. The knowledge of our corporeal frame 
is also essential to our welfare, because we may 
thereby avoid injury, and remove many ailments 
that " flesh is heir to." 

It is said of Albertus Magnus, that he em- 
ployed thirty years in attempting to form a human 
being ; and he laboured on the various parts, under 
different aspects and constellations, that the whole 
might be complete ; but, after all his toil and ex- 
penditure of skill, he produced a substance without 
sense or motion, and as much unlike a human 
being, as the idols of the Brahmins, or of the South 
Sea Islanders, are dissimilar to the gods they are 
intended to represent. 

The human body is an inexhaustible source of 
wonder. — A piece of living mechanism, composed 
of bones, cartilages, tendons, ligaments, muscles, 
nerves, and vessels of various kinds ; with the heart 
working in the centre; the lungs purifying the 
blood; the arteries takmg this vital fluid to the 
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remotest parts, and the veins bringing it back ; the 
mouth receiving food ; the oesophagus conducting 
it to the stomach; the stomach dissolving, and 
conveying it to the next laborator j^ for the second 
digestion, when it passes by the lacteals into the 
circulation. And this curious structure is capable 
of various movements. The eye is most curiously 
contrived for receiving the sembjiance of external 
objects, whether distant or near, varying regularly 
from closeness and distinctness, to distance and 
obscurity; the ear, for collecting a variety of 
sounds — harsh and mellifluous, discordant and 
harmonious ; while it clearly distinguishes the one 
sort from the other ; the sense of smelling, for all 
kinds of odours, pleasant and unpleasant, as a 
guide to wholesome nutriment, and a preventive 
of harm ; the taste, for the qualities of substances 
which pass over the palate; the feeling, for in^ 
pressions from innumerable objects — of hardness 
and softness, roughness and smoothness, bluntness 
and sharpness. This human mechanism is gifted 
with powers of sensation, neither too acute nor too 
dull; for an extra acuteness in one sense would 
diminish the action of the other senses, and oc- 
casion more pain than pleasure. If the ear, for 
instance, received every sound with ten times its 
usual power, it would occasion a continual un- 
easiness. 

There is a surprising variety among human 
beings; and yet there is a beautiful harmony. 
Every eye varies a little from every other ; and 
yet the impressions of form and colour, of extension 
and distance, are exceedingly similar. The coun- 
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tenances of all men are marked with peculiarities, 
and yet the generic character is preserved. The 
height and the bulk of human beings vary, and yet 
a certain standard regulates both. Why is not a 
man as large as an elephant ? What prevents him 
from continually growing, or why does he not 
remain a few inches in length ? What prevents 
him from living to the age of Methuselah? Or 
what enables him to live a single day ? Consider- 
ations of this kind show us very distinctly that 
there must be a wise and powerful Principle, who 
" rules, sustains, and governs all ; " who brings 
harmony out of discord, and the welfare of man- 
kind out of what would otherwise occasion con- 
fusion and disadvantage. The eminent Galen 
was an atheist ; but an examination of the human 
body, in its structure and singular operations, 
convinced him that there must be a " Great 
First Cause." 

The senses communicate impressions to the 
mind; and the mental faculty, in return, affords 
that energy which is necessary for their o£Sce. 
When the mind purposes to receive information 
through the organs of feeling, it erects the papillae 
of the fuigers, that the acuteness of the touch may 
be increased. Sometimes the intellect will operate 
so powerfully on one sense, and give it such a 
capability of acting, as to take the place of some 
other sense which may be defective or absent. 
And thus the blind man may not only distinguish 
colours, but he may (by the sense of feeling) trace 
out the impressions of large printing type, and 
read the contents of a book ! 
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Nature has &voured us with two eyes : how is it 
that we perceiye objects singly ? By the same rule 
we possess two ears, and yet we have only ooe 
impression of a sound. Is it because two commu- 
nications of a similar kind appear to the mind as 
one ? And thus, with rqprd to seeing, when wc 
alter the communication by distorting one of the 
organs of vision, do we make both visible, because 
they disagree ? One thing is certain, that, if all 
substances appeared double with the use of both 
eyes, we should have an endless confusion. Be- 
sides, our sphere of vision must be increased to 
twice its present extent, or every object must 
occupy only half the space it does now. We per- 
ceive, also, every thing in its erect or natural posi- 
tion. How is this, when the representation on the 
retina is inverted ? There must be some contriv- 
ance (by the great Author of nature) whereby 
the figure shall again become changed and re- 
stored to its proper position. All distant objects 
to an infant, or a person recently restored to sight, 
appear equally near ; they seem to touch the eye : 
but experience discovers their size and character, 
so as to judge accurately of the distance. A lands- 
man at sea, in a dark night, would be incapable of 
discovering, with the same facility as a sailor, the 
distance of any light, merely because he had not 
been accustomed to it. 

At birth, ihe human body is exceedingly imper- 
fect. It is scarcely capable of seeing, feeling, 
tasting, smelling, or hearing. It can only cry, and 
express its wants. The statue of Memnon in 
Egypt sighed when the sun rose, and shone upon 
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it; and the child enters the world, and begins with 
tears. It has no instinctive knowledge to pre- 
serve it from danger. It would lie on the brink 
of a precipice without fear. It would grasp the 
ilame of a candle with a smiling countenance. It 
would roll into the fire, or into the cradle, or 
into a pail of water, with equal willingness. The 
body, at this period, is extremely feeble : it is 
formed of cartilage, ligaments, muscles, and other 
substances, all in an imperfect state. Every part 
indicates but the germ or commencement of being. 
As it advances to youth, the cartilage, in many 
parts, becomes changed into bone; the muscles 
become more rigid ; firmness and strength accom- 
pany each other ; and as middle age approaches, 
there is a still fiirther transformation of soft 
substances to solids; while the decline of life is 
distinguished by a more general rigidity: small 
vessels become united, and constitute larger vessels, 
or cease altogether from their functions; the 
larger arteries are covered with a bony substance, 
and the smaller ones are closed. As the withdraw- 
ing of the sun from the northern to the southern 
regions occasions coldness, chilliness, and hard- 
ness — the fluid which heaved and glistened in the 
sunbeams becoming congelated ; so the withdraw- 
ing of the principle of life produces sterility, stifiT- 
ness, and inactivity. An old man cannot run nor 
walk ; his senses become dim : the ear refiises the 
" concord of sweet sounds ; " the eye is not pleased 
with the beauties which nature and art have distri- 
buted around it; the palate despises delicious food ; 
the nostrils are unsusceptible of grateful odours; 
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the powers of digestion work feebly — they re- 
quire a stimulus, or they stop ; the weary wheels 
of life move on irregularly; and then there is 
some general disarrangement — the earthly habit- 
ation, to which the soul has been so long accus- 
tomed, becomes unfit for its abode ; and then the 
immaterial spirit, pluming its wings, and catching 
on its plumage a few rays of the intellectual and 
spiritual sun, mounts into the regions of immor- 
tality. In a system subject to mortality, all must 
perish. The shortness of man's existence is not 
unfavourable to our opinions of the Divine good- 
ness and wisdom, nor inconsistent with the welfare 
and happiness of man. 

Most of the bones are hollow; for this con- 
struction allows the greatest degree of strength 
with lightness. The bones are covered with mem« 
branes, and the membranes are supplied with nerves 
and vessels. The centre of the bone is filled with 
an oily substance which nourishes the internal part, 
and prevents it from becoming brittle; while the 
extremities of the bones are covered with cartilage, 
and lubricated with mucilage, for the free and easy 
working of the joints. The muscles are an inge- 
nious contrivance for the production of motion : if 
these were absent, we should be perfectly inactive. 
The nerves impart the first stimulus; but we 
know not the principle on which they operate; 
and we know not the cause of muscular irritation. 
The central parts of the muscles are fleshy ; and 
the extremities are tendinous. The motion of the 
body arises from the contraction and extension of 
the muscular fibres. By this means the eyelids are 
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lifted or closed; the mouth is opened or shut; the 
tongue is regulated in its various movements ; the 
arm is raised ; and the feet are made capable of 
supporting and guiding the body. All the in- 
ternal movements proceed upon the same principle. 
Without our care or interference the lungs play, 
the stomach digests, the heart operates ; and these 
movements go on, whether we be sleeping or 
awake, labouring or resting. If, however, the 
muscular power should partially cease, the eye 
would be perpetually open or shut; the mouth 
and tongue would be motionless; the arms and 
the legs would be an encumbrance. 

The heart is a muscular structure, possessing a 
great power of contraction and dilatation. While 
this performs its office, a full supply of the vital 
fluid is conveyed to every part of the body ; in- 
creasing in its force (according to Spallanzani) 
in its passage from the larger to the smaller ar- 
teries, and decreasing in its return from the greater 
to the lesser veins ; thus producing a constant cir- 
culation, which nourishes tlie system, and enables 
it to work smoothly. As an hydraulic machine 
may impel a clear and grateful stream throughout 
a city, so the heart supplies the arteries with a 
pure and life-sustaining fluid; and as the various 
pipes and drains collect the foul and useless 
water, and carry it out of the system, so the 
veins withdraw the blood, that it may be filtrated 
and purified. When the blood proceeds from 
the heart, it is a brilliant scarlet; but, in its 
passage through the veins, it becomes a dingy 
purple: it is then conducted through the rami- 
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fications of the pulmonary artery and vein, and 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, when 
(agreeably to Sir Humphry Davy) it imbibes 
oxygen and light; it then recovers its purity and 
colour, passes into the heart, and again goes into 
the circulation. 

The force of the blood in the arteries is ex- 
ceedingly great ; and the connection of the heart 
with these vessels is so intimate, that any injury 
to the latter would be attended with serious con* 
sequences. To prevent accidents, therefore, they 
are deeply imbedded among the muscles and the 
bones; while the veins are allowed to follow their 
fanciful, and sometimes beautiful courses on the 
surface of the body. 

The nutriment of the human system is prm- 
cipally supplied from food. This is changed, 
while in the stomach, into a greyish pulp, termed 
chymus, by the action of the gastric fluid. This 
process is facilitated by the muscular constriction 
of the coats of the stomach, whereby every part 
of the food is exposed to the action of this power- 
ful solvent. When the parts are small, the diges- 
tion is more easy, because a greater quantity of 
surface is exposed to the jQuid; and this is one 
reason why food weU masticated is soon digested. 
The chymus then passes into the duodenum, or 
superior part of the intestines, when it is mixed 
with bile, pancreatic juice, and mucus, which alters 
its consistency into a milky fluid, termed chyle ; it 
is then conducted by the lacteals into the large 
veins of the neck, and mixed with the blood. 

The nerves extend to all parts of the body, in 
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miniite cords, wbich are supplied with a fluid of 
oomparaliTe cooscioDSiiess. Whether it be gal- 
vanic or magnetic it is diflBcult to decide ; or, per- 
haps, it may be totally distinct firom both. The 
whole of the nerves, if they were miited, would not 
form a cord of more than an inch 91 diameter. 

The absorbent system consists of an infinity 
of vessels, distributed throughout the body, for 
the secretion and circulation of various fluids. 
These vessels imbibe, on the surlace of the 
body, a portion of the atmosphere. During 
some disorders they receive a great quantity of 
moisture. They carry off the superfluities in 
visible and invisible perspiration. •* If we were to 
view an animal body,'* Dr. Cheyne observes, ** with 
a proper glass, it would appear with an atmosphere 
quite round it, like the steam of a boiling pot.'* 
More than one half of the food that we take (ac- 
cording to Sanctorius) passes off imperceptibly by 
these organs. The lymphatics of the lungs are 
distributed in the form of a beautiful network; 
and in other parts of the body the lymphatics 
exhibit the same interesting appearance. 

The digestive system is carried on (as the ex- 
periments of Spallanzani prove) by the gastric 
fluid alone. This will dissolve dead substances, 
but it wiU not act on a living thing. Animals 
may not only exist in the stomach, but they will 
sometimes grow to a large size, and occasion death. 
The stomach generally becomes clear of its food, 
if the person be healthy, and the nutriment digest- 
ible, in about three hours. 

Among the more important parts of the body. 
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the head must be distinguished as an interesting 
structure. There are more peculiarities in tliis 
part than in any other. It has pleased the Almighty 
to fix the five senses in this division of the body ; 
and no other part is so well calculated for them. 
The brain occupies the higher cavities of the cra- 
nium, and this is the centre of consciousness and 
the cause of action. The tongue — by which know- 
ledge is imparted ; by which hopes and fears are 
expressed ; by which we bless God and curse man, 
— could not have been placed in a more command- 
ing position. If life could continue without the 
head, we should be as useless and unconscious as 
the trunk of a tree. 

The foot is an interesting and necessary part of 
the human frame, because no progress from one 
place to another can be accomplished without its 
assistance. The foot contains twenty-six bones. 
In adults, the number is increased by the occa- 
sional ossification of portions of ligaments and ten- 
dons. The foot is flexible and unsteady ; but we 
acquire a capability of giving it firmness by the 
action of the nerves on the muscles. When the 
nervous system becomes disordered by fear or in- 
toxication, a person will stagger and fall ; or, 
when he is unconscious, from sleepiness, he will 
be liable to the same effect. It is different with 
birds ; when they become drowsy, they put them- 
selves into a particular attitude, which contracts a 
muscle, and occasions the claws to take a firm hold 
of the branch or bar on which they rest. 

The hand is provided with twenty-seven bones, 
every finger being furnished with three, which en- 
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ables it to grasp or hold substances. Four would 
have been too many for the purpose of str^igth 
and flexibility. In some cases the muscular force 
of the hand is incredibly great. Augustus II. of 
Poland could, with his fingers, roll up a silver dish 
wit)) ease. Without this useful machine, a man 
could neither heave nor pull. The human mouth 
does not project in the same way as that of some 
quadrupeds, and consequently the teeth could not 
perform the work of the fingers. By the hand of 
man, all the productions of art have been formed. 
Indeed, almost all we behold, except the works 
of nature, has been produced by this useful instru- 
ment. It is this that* has raised magnificent tem- 
ples, that has founded empires, that built the 
pyramids of Egypt. It is this which now covers 
the earth with hamlets and towns, with gardens and 
vineyards ; and that strews the ocean with stately 
ships. From this have proceeded paintings, sta- 
tues, and all the wonderfiil variety of poetic and 
prose compositions. Octavos, quartos, and folios 
adorn the library and improve the mind, — teach- 
ing the " young idea how to shoot," and the older 
intellect the way to act and Uve ; and all contribut- 
ing to the comfort and happiness of man. This is 
the labour of the human hand, fiirnished with its 
five wonder-working fingers. 

The faculty of speech forms a great distinction 
between human beings and brutes. The organs oi 
the voice are constructed so correctly, that if they 
be removed firom a dead body, and inflated on the 
same principle as they were in the living man, 
they will produce a similar variety of sounds. 
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Through the influence of speech words are con- 
nected with things, while series of words are formed 
and treasured in the memory. These are commu- 
nicated from one to another, and thus the general 
stock becomes increased. The discoveries of one 
man are made known to his neighbour, not only 
with no diminution of his knowledge, but with a 
still clearer comprehension of what he communi* 
cates. Thus, information is diflused, while every 
generation becomes wiser than that which pre- 
ceded it; unless some convulsion should arise, 
which would direct the attention of men from their 
minds to their bodies, — from pursuits of an intel- 
lectual kind, to those which are connected with 
prowess and courage, — -from peace, civilization, and 
science, to war, rapine, and bloodshed. By this 
method of invention and communication, the fruits 
of experience are collected and transmitted from 
the father to the son ; and the introduction of 
letters, which are the artificial signs of language, 
have tended still further to increase and accumu- 
late materials for the storehouse of knowledge. If 
human beings had been ungifled with speech, they 
would have been inferior, in many respects, to 
the brute creation ; for brutes are endowed with 
instinct, which enables them to perform, most ac- 
curately, the offices of life ; but reason, the nobler 
principle of man, grows from insignificance to im- 
portance, — from the small and feeble impulse, to 
the full capability of guidance. As the seed which 
is sown in an appropriate soil bursts from the 
embraces of the earth, unfolds itself, grows higher, 
and spreads wider, until it becomes a stately and 
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beautiful tree ; so the reason of man, if it be lodged 
in a comparatively perfect body, will grow in 
strength and influence, making its possessor vastly 
superior to the brute. If speech, then, were with- 
held, the reason would rust in obscurity, and the 
experience which a man gains would die with him. 
All facilities for the exercise and improvement of 
language are favourable to the acquisition of know- 
ledge; consequently, society is better than soli- 
tude. The art of writing has been extremely 
beneficial to mankind; but information has been 
much more diffused by the invention of printing. 

Among other interesting peculiarities in the 
human body, the exact conformity between the 
qpposite parts is not the least striking. ITiere 
seems to be no reason why the ears should be alike, 
for they are nourished by different vessels, and 
supplied with different nerves. Nor does there 
seem to be any natural cause why the eyes should 
so exactly resemble each other. We cannot dis- 
cover two similar eyes among a million of per- 
sons, except they be fixed in the same head ; but 
when they are matched by nature, we perceive a 
conformity in size, in colour, and in action. Each 
eye (when the other is closed) distinguishes an 
object with equal precision, except a person has 
accustomed himself to use the one and not the 
other; or except he has met with an accident. 
The arms, the legs, the hands, and the feet agree, 
with a very little variation in the size. The right 
hand, for instance, is larger and more muscular 
than the other, because it is used more. Nature 
makes an uniformity; but the habits of men tend 
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to a dissimilarity. The feet acquire a trifling va- 
riation, from the peculiar habit of standing, and 
the pressure of the shoes. The shoulders and 
back are constructed on both sides alike ; but 
there are few adults who have preserved this uni- 
formity. Habit is easily counteracted in a young 
person, because he is continually growing; bu a 
man has attained his greatest height, and, conse- 
quently, the bones and the muscles become settled 
and warped in that particular manner which 
agrees with the usual position of his body. Many 
men who follow laborious employments may be 
easily distinguished, into their separate callings, by 
the peculiar form or twist of their bodies. The 
continual exercise of the limbs, with an erectness 
of position, gives to the soldier a grace and action, 
which the labourer, accustomed to stooping, could 
never acquire. Those who write much, and espe- 
cially those who sit to write, gradually become 
round-shouldered; and, sometimes, one shoulder 
becomes higher than the other. If a person stoops 
very much, the ligaments of the back become dis- 
tended, and this occasions an incapability of con- 
tinuing erect. If he stand on one leg, or throw 
the whole weight of his body on one side, it will 
compress that part, and gradually produce an ap- 
parent difference. If a person habitually lie on 
one side in bed, it will occasion a variation in the 
form of the body, with a susceptibility of cold in 
that part which is constantly buried in the feathers. 
The eyebrows are seldom alike ; but they resem- 
ble each other in a new-bom infant. The nose is 
scarcely ever perpendicular to the face ; it inclines 
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a little on one side : but this deflection was pro- 
duced, most probably, in infancy. The right knee 
turns a little inwards ; and this may be owing to 
the more frequent resthig of the body on the right 
leg. In order to counteract this tendency to de- 
formity, the engagements and the position of a 
person ought to be varied, so as not to suffer any 
habitual strain or pressure ; no part in particular, 
but all parts, as much as possible, should be 
brought into action. The tall man is accustomed 
to stoop in his usual engagements ; for he stoops to 
speak, to hear, and to handle many things : he is 
obliged also to incline himself a little in walking, 
that he may carry himself with greater ease ; and 
being sufficiently tall, he has no occasion to stretch 
himself, as a very short man does, in order to in- 
crease his height The tall person, by his car- 
riage, appears more humble than the short man ; 
and thus the epithet formal or conceited has fre- 
quently been appropriated to the latter. The slight 
man, even if he be only moderate in his height, 
will stoop a little in walking, that he may throw as 
much weight forwards as possible, to help him in 
his progress. The stout man brings himself on 
the other side of the perpendicular, because the 
accumulation of fat, being in the front of his body, 
would otherwise destroy his equilibrium. 

There will be some exceptions to every general 
rule ; there are some with regard to human beings. 
Men are the only creatures, excepting the ape, 
that are gifted with immovable ears. But it is 
'said of Justinian, and Crassot the philosopher, 
that they could move their ears, backwards and 
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forwards, in the same way as a horse or a dog. 
Nature has favoured most men with a perfect 
body ; but some have been bom without arms or 
legs. None but persons who have been accus- 
tomed to these members, and have been deprived 
of them, can appreciate their value. The bodily 
and mental blessings of Providence are seldom 
eminently bestowed and united in one person. If 
there be health, beauty of proportion, great vigour, 
and manly stature, there will be seldom connected 
with them a vigorous and fertile mind« On the 
other hand, we may often discover among the most 
intellectual men an unsound constitution and an 
imperfect body. Socrates and ^sop were deformed 
and ugly. Tamerlane and Agesilaus were lame. 
The Lord Treasurer Burleigh, Dr. Watts, Mr. 
Pope, and a host of others, were defective in 
stature and form. Homer, Ossian, and Milton, 
were blind. These defects are sometimes natural, 
and at other times they arise from an energetic 
pursuit of wealth, science, or fame. Milton un- 
dertook the confutation of Salmasius, and blinded 
himself. The avaricious man confines himself to 
his ledger and his gloomy desk, where he suffers 
the wheels of intellect and health to become clog- 
ged and rusty. The imbecilities and deformities 
of parents are sometimes transmitted to their 
children; but bodily defects are not so frequent 
among barbarous nations. The Abb6 Clavigero 
remarks, that scarcely one among a thousand of 
the Mexicans is defective in form, in intellect, or 
in the use of his senses* 

Some nations have been endowed with a perfec- 
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lion of some particular sense. This has partly 
arisen &om the habits and engagements of the 
people. Thus, the Arab hears quickly. The Ne- 
gi:o, the Kalmuc, and the Bedouin are celebrated 
for an acute sense of smelling. It has been said of 
the latter, that they can trace and discover a lost 
camel by scent alone. The Africans, generally, are 
quick-sighted. Civilised nations possess a more 
delicate taste than tliose who are barbarous. And 
the inhabitants of warm regions have a finer sense 
of feeling than those of cold countries. A vari- 
ation of colour among human beings is perceivable 
throughout the globe; two nations are seldom alike; 
the shade of the countenance will frequently deter- 
mine the birthplace of the person. The inhabit- 
ants of Europe are fair, excepting in the polar 
regions, and in Spain and Portugal, where they are 
rather dark. The Albino, the Georgians, and the 
natives of the islands of the Pacific are white. The 
Chinese, Tartars, Persians, and Arabs are brown. 
The Patagonians and East Indians are copper-co- 
loured. The Americans are red. The Mexicans and 
Armenians are olive. The Hottentots, the Moors, 
and the Samoides of Northern Asia are dark brown, 
or tawny. In New Holland, New Guinea, and Afirica 
under the line, the inhabitants are quite black. 

Lord Kames has contended, that all the varieties 
of human beings could not have proceeded from 
one pair; whereas. Dr. Hunter and Professor 
Zimmermann have shown, that all the peculiari- 
ties which exist may have been occasioned by the 
influence of heat or cold, humidity or drought, ex- 
posure or seclusion, coarse or nutritious food, with 
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many other influences; and that, in some cases, 
there may have been a tendency towards fairness 
or darkness through several generations. The 
Jews have been quoted as an excellent illustration 
of this theory. These people exist as one family; 
they never intermarry with other nations; and yet, 
in Europe, the Jew is white ; in Spain he is rather 
swarthy; in Persia he is brown; and in every 
country he acquires the peculiar complexion of the 
inhabitants. If it is so with the Jews, — and they 
are one family, — may it not be so with the whol6 
human race, and yet they be only one family ? 

The body of man is capable 6f bearing extremes 
of hunger, heat, cold, and labour : to these I shall 
hereafter refer. It is calculated also for continuing 
a long time. The heart beats 1 00,000 times in a day* 
The body performs all kinds of movements ; lifting, 
straining, pulling, walking, and running. Three 
or four meals are taken in the course of a day, 
and the food is conducted through a variety of 
processes, through a multitude of vessels. One 
part of the human system is dependent on the other 
parts. If one vital function becomes deranged, the 
whole will probably cease; and yet it goes on, 
working its complex and delicate machinery for 
weeks, and months, and years : sometimes it con- 
tinues for a century ! 

Nature has wonderftiUy provided for an acci- 
dental derangement of the human system. There 
is a continual process of renovation and repair. A 
wound heals up ; a superfluity of blood is relieved 
by bleeding ; a foulness of the stomach and a de- 
rangement of the biliary system are cured by vomit* 
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ing ; fatigue is relieved by rest; and watching by 
sleep. When bones are brdcen, they throw oat a 
slimy substance of the same kind whidi composed 
the bone at first ; and thus the firacture is healed, 
and becomes, in most cases, stronger than before, 
because the circumfer^ioe is lai^er. The body is 
always inclining to coldness, but nature has pro- 
vided for its continual and uniform warmth. A 
fluid or a gaseous state of substances is occasioned 
by a greater quantity of heat. The atmosphere 
contains a larger portion than the same number of 
particles in a smaller compass ; consequendy, when 
the air is condensed, heat is thrown out. This is 
the method by which the temperature of the body 
is maintained. A portion of the atmo^here is 
received^ by the lungs, condensed, and carried 
into the circulation: the whole of the heat evolved 
by this process goes towards warming the body. 

But, because we are ingeniously constructed, 
and well calculated for a long existence, it does not 
follow that we should treat our bodies with inatten- 
tion, or that we should make a merit of straining 
and injuring them as much as possible. Suppose 
a man performed a journey of sixty miles, in one 
day, on foot ; suppose he were to eat twice as much 
as another, or drink three times as much ; suppose 
he could swallow metals or stones with impunity, 
or drink boiling fluids ; suppose he exposed him- 
uM to cold, extreme heat, to long fasting and pri- 
vation J and yet, that his body could endure it ; to 
yfhom would the merit belong? To him ? Cer- 
tainly not ; but to the Almighty for having so 
skilfully formed him. Many persons, froju igno« 
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ranee, act foolishly. Many endeavour to improve 
nature; when, it should be remembered, nature will 
not be controlled ; but every attempt to make the 
body more symmetrical will produce deformity ; 
and every endeavour to improve the complexion by 
cosmetics will introduce a worse disorder. Fashion 
and vanity, however, lead people astray. " I 
have seen females,'* observes Montaigne, ** swallow 
ashes, and do their utmost to spoil their stomachs, 
and get a pale complexion. To obtain a slender 
waist, what racks will they not endure, of girding 
and cramping their sides ? " Sometimes, in order 
to become thin, people will starve themselves, or 
injure their health by purgatives ; as if sickness and 
leanness were contributive to beauty. To become 
fat, they will burden themselves with food ; and the 
digestive powers, becoming irritated, pass the food 
onward, without extracting the nutriment; and 
thus, the more they eat the thinner they become. 

If we would preserve our bodies in sound health 
to a good age, we must not serve them roughly 
nor carelessly. For if we oppress this com- 
plicated machine, we shall not only produce a 
present disadvantage, but we shall probably sow 
the seeds of serious evils, which will spring up in 
a future period. The human body differs from 
that of the brute. A man possesses a larger 
brain, in proportion to the quantity of his nerves, 
than any other animal ; he has, consequently, a 
more capacious niind — a greater capability of 
pain and pleasure. His system is exceedingly 
irritable and delicate. The snail will live without 
its head ; the frog without its heart ; the serpent 

c 4 
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amd eel wiU move about as usual, for a day or two, 
without intestiDes; but these parts are so sensible 
and vital in the human firame, that the removal of 
them would occasion immediate death. 

There is generally a connection between the 
€»lour of the eye, the hair, and the complexion 
among human beings. A black eye is usually 
accompanied by black hair, and a pale skin; a 
blue eye, by light hair, and a fresh complexion. 
The disposition and mental ability seem to be re- 
gulated, in some respects, by these peculiarities. 
The latter is more variable in temper, and less 
intellectual. But we are so much affected by 
education, and so much dependent on our own 
control, that a man may become, by practice, al- 
most the opposite of what he was by birth, — most 
of our speculations, therefore, on the internal qua- 
lities of men by the external appearance, are liable 
to deception. 

It has been supposed, by some persons, that the 
expression of the countenance, and the form of the 
cranium, will discover the habitual character of the 
mind and the passions. But these noticms may be 
deemed, perhaps, rather fanciful than reasonable. 
Indeed, when the hypothesis is drawn out to such 
a length, that only to measure a man's head, and 
you will discover his history, it becomes rather 
ludicrous; and resembles the system of animal 
magnetism, which was supposed capable of disco- 
vering all mysteries, and curing all diseases. Health 
is a blessing of great importance to mankind. I 
shall allude to this subject in some of the follow 
ing chapters. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. — FOOD* 

Health is one of the greatest blessings which 
human beings can enjoy. The poor, the ignorant, 
the obscure man, who comes into life and dies as 
the flower of some unfrequented spot, may, with the 
possession of health, be vigorous, cheerful, and 
contented. But the rich, the man of learning and 
eminence, may be afllicted with sickness; and 
when his spirits are dull, when the pains of his 
body distort his features, and the silent season for 
repose brings no relief, but rather restlessness and 
anxiety, — wishing for the morning when it is 
evening, and for the evenuig when it is moniing, — 
then will he barter wealth, and learning, and splen- 
dour, for the more substantial blessing of rest and 
a healthful constitution. 

The treatment of the human body, in regard to 
food, clothing, air, and exercise, is worthy of our 
attention. TTie cure of diseases belongs to the 
physician ; the preservation of health to ourselves. 
I shall treaty in this chapter, on the nature and 
effects of food. 

Human life may be supported on a very coarse 
and scanty diet. Dio Nicaeus says, that the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of this kingdom were accustomed 
to live on roots and the bark of trees. In an 

C 5 
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Oxford prize poem the repast of one of the ancient 
Britons is thus described i — 

** On acorns shaken from the neighbounng oak. 
Or sapless bark, ths^ from the trunk he broke. 
His meal he made ; and in the cavem'd dell 
Drank the hoarse wave that down the rough rodcs felL" 



The savages of Florida used to eat spiders, ants, 
worms, and serpents. They even devoured bones, 
which were ground into powder and mixed 
with water. Lopez de Gamar relates (according 
to Montesquieu), ^' that the Spaniards found near 
St. Martha several baskets of crabs, snails, grass- 
hoppers^ and locusts ; which proved to b©. the ordi- 
nary provision of the natives." In New Cale-* 
donia the inhabitants eat spiders, and many other 
kinds of vermin. The Kalmuc Tartars and the 
natives of Tonquin eat snakes. The Bedouins 
feed on rats, locusts, and serpents. The ancient 
Syrians, and some of the Egyptians, used to eat 
crocodiles. Plutarch, in alluding to the hard 
living of the ancients, and the introduction of 
animal food, observes, '* What wonder if we made 
use of flesh contrary to nature, when mud was 
eaten and the bark of trees; and when it was 
thought a happy tiling to find any sprouting grass 
or the roots of plants?" 

The most wholesome and appropriate subsist- 
ence for human beings is a mixture of vegetable 
and animal food, llie stomach is capable of di* 
gesting both ; and this is one reason for conclud- 
that nature has intended them for the use of 
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man. Among brutes, some are restricted to vege- 
table, and others to animal food. In these cases^ 
the teeth and the stomach are calculated for mas- 
ticating and digesting the one sort, but not the 
other. Many errors have arisen among mankind 
on the subject of diet. Some have supposed that 
the flesh of animals is more conducive to health ; 
and others, that a vegetable diet is more innocent, 
and advantageous for the exercise of the bodily 
and mental powers. Both extremes, however, are 
injurious. There should be a portion of each — • 
varying according to the quantity of exercise or 
inactivity. When our engagements consist of a cor- 
poreal kind, a larger quantity of apimal food may 
be used ; when they are mental, the diet should be 
principally vegetable. Animal food occasions an 
accumulation of salt and other acrid substances 
(except there be much exercise to carry them oflF) 
which clog the minuter vessels, impede the circula- 
tion, and produce scurvy. Vegetable food occa- 
sions a serous or watery state of the blood, which 
afibrds too little vigour for great bodily labour. 

Some substances are much more digestible than 
others. The following observations relating to 
this subject have been principally taken from the 
experiments of Mr. Gosse (in the Appendix to 
SpallanzanPs Dissertation), from the writings of 
Dr. Cheyne, and others. Substances of difficult 
digestion are the tendinous, fat, and oily parts of 
animals; the white of an egg hardened by heat; 
bacon and eggs fried together; most substances 
fried in butter or oil. Broths, soups, and jellies (if 
they be strong) are harder of digestion than the 
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same weight of solid food. Wine and other spi- 
rituous liquors require as much time for digestion 
as solid substances. Malt liquor is crude and im- 
proper for delicate stomachs. Chocolate is heavy 
and indigestible. Fish is harder of digestion than 
the flesh of land animals; and salt-water fish is 
more indigestible than fish taken in fresh water. 
All substances of a dark colour (owing to the con- 
sistency of the substance, which occasions the co- 
lour) are more difficult of digestion than food of a 
light colour. Animals and vegetables are harder 
of digestion when they are out of season than 
when they arrive at maturity in the course of na- 
ture. There has been a difference of opinion with 
regard to the flesh of young and mature animals. 
Mr. Gosse and Dr. Cheyne found that lamb, veal, 
and other sofl and immature substances, were 
more easily digested than mutton and beef. But 
Spallanzani fancied that the flesh of full-grown 
animals was easier of digestion than that of young 
animals. However, both sorts are nutritive, and 
may be digested by ordinary stomachs. The dif- 
ference of opinion which has arisen may have 
been occasioned by a variation in the tone of the 
stomachy or the healthiness and freshness of the 
meat Eggs, not hardened by boiling, are very 
digestible ; and so is the pulp or meal of wheat, 
barley, rice, peas, and beans. Turnips, parsnqps, 
and potatoes are also digestible. Milk is adapted 
for the young and the aged. Cheese, in a mode- 
rate quantity, is not injurious. Brown bread is 
less nutritious and less digestible than white bread ; 
both sorts ought to be eaten on the second day of 
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baking. The boiled pulps of fruits (possessing 
seeds or stones) are easily digested; but pastry, 
especially if it be hard and stale, should be care- 
fully avoided. Vegetables and animals that come 
to maturity in the shortest time are the easiest for 
the digestive organs. Whatever is small, if the 
age be the same, is lighter and better for the sto- 
mach than substances of a larger size. Roasted 
meat is more nutritious than boiled ; but the latter 
is easier of digestion. All kinds of plainly dressed 
food are more beneficial for the stomach than 
meats which are pickled, salted, smoked, or highly 
seasoned. The diet of weakly persons should con- 
sist of light, cool, and tender food. It should be 
taken in small quantities, with intervals of two or 
three hours. Some substances are easy in the first 
digestion, but difficult in the second. A full and 
luxurious meal may rest very quietly in the sto- 
mach on the day it is eaten ; but it may occasion 
severe pain two or three days afterwards, when it 
has passed into the latter stages. Other kinds may 
lie heavily on the stomach at first, and yet they 
may pass easily through the second digestion. The 
best method of judging, both of the quantity and 
quality of food, is by observing the state of th& 
health. Of tea and coflfee. Dr. Cheyne observes, 
** I take all their virtue to consist in custom, and 
all their harm in excess." 

Salt, pepper, mustard, capers, wine, or spirits in 
smaU quantities, cheese, sugar, and bitters, feci- 
litate digestion ; but oils, and acids of every kind, 
retard it. Sweet substances are generally nutritive, 
pleasant to the palate, and easy of digestion; sour 
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same weight of solid food. Wine and other spi- 
rituous liquors require as much time for digestion 
as solid substances. Malt liquor is crude and im- 
proper for delicate stomachs. Chocolate is heavy 
and indigestible. Fish is harder of digestion than 
the flesh of land animals; and salt-water fish is 
more indigestible than fish taken in fresh water. 
All substances of a dark colour (owing to the con- 
sistency of the substance, which occasions the co- 
lour) are more difficult of digestion than food of a 
light colour. Animals and vegetables are harder 
of digestion when they are out of season than 
when they arrive at maturity in the course of na- 
ture. There has been a difference of opinion with 
regard to the flesh of young and mature animals, 
Mr. Gosse and Dr. Cheyne found that lamb, veal, 
and other soft and immature substances, were 
more easily digested than mutton and beef. But 
Spallanzani fancied that the flesh of full-grown 
animals was easier of digestion than that of young 
animals. However, both sorts are nutritive, and 
may be digested by ordinary stomachs. The dif- 
ference of opinion which has arisen may have 
been occasioned by a variation in the tone of the 
stomachy or the healthiness and freshness of the 
meat Eggs, not hardened by boiling, are very 
digestible ; and so is the pulp or meal of wheat, 
barley, rice, peas, and beans. Turnips, parsneps, 
and potatoes are also digestible. Milk is adapted 
for the young and the aged. Cheese, in a mode- 
rate quantity, is not injurious. Brown bread is 
less nutritious and less digestible than white bread ; 
both sorts ought to be eaten on the second day of 
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baking. The boiled pulps of fruits (possessing 
seeds or stones) are easily digested $ but pastry, 
especially if it be hard and stale, should be care- 
fully avoided. Vegetables and animals that come 
to maturity in the shortest time are the easiest for 
the digestive organs. Whatever is small, if the 
age be the same, is lighter and better for the sto- 
mach than substances of a larger size. Roasted 
meat is more nutritious than boiled ; but the latter 
is easier of digestion. AU kinds of plainly dressed 
food are more beneficial for the stomach than 
meats which are pickled, salted, smoked, or highly 
seasoned. The diet of weakly persons should con- 
sist of light, cool, and tender food. It should be 
taken in small quantities, with intervals of two or 
three hours. Some substances are easy in the first 
digestion, but difficult in the second. A full and 
luxurious meal may rest very quietly in the sto- 
mach on the day it is eaten ; but it may occasion 
severe pain two or three days afterwards, when it 
has passed into the latter stages. Other kinds may 
lie heavily on the stomach at first, and yet they 
may pass easily through the second digestion. The 
best method of judging, both of the quantity and 
quality of food, is by observing the state of the- 
health. Of tea and coffee. Dr. Cheyne observes, 
" I take all their virtue to consist in custom, and 
all their harm in excess." 

Salt, pepper, mustard, capers, wine, or spirits in 
small quantities, cheese, sugar, and bitters, faci- 
litate digestion ; but oils, and iacids of every kind, 
retard it. Sweet substances are generally nutritive, 
pleasant to the palate, and easy of digestion ; sour 
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same weight of solid food. Wine and other spi- 
rituous liquors require as much time for digestion 
as solid substances. Malt liquor is crude and im- 
proper for delicate stomachs. Chocolate is heavy 
and indigestible. Fish is harder of digestion than 
the flesh of land animals ; and salt-water fish is 
more indigestible than fish taken in fresh water. 
All substances of a dark colour (owing to the con- 
sistency of the substance, which occasions the co- 
lour) are more diflicult of digestion than food of a 
light colour. Animals and vegetables are harder 
of digestion when they are out of season than 
when they arrive at maturity in the course of na^ 
ture. There has been a difference of opinion with 
regard to the flesh of young and mature animals. 
Mr. Gosse and Dr. Cheyne found that lamb, veal, 
and other soft and immature substances, were 
more easily digested than mutton and beef. But 
Spallanzani fancied that the flesh of full-grown 
animals was easier of digestion than that of young 
animals. However, both sorts are nutritive, and 
may be digested by ordinary stomachs. The dif- 
ference of opinion which has arisen may have 
been occasioned by a variation in the tone of the 
stomachy or the healthiness and freshness of the 
meat Eggs, not hardened by boiling, are very 
digestible; and so is the pulp or meal of wheat, 
barley, rice, peas, and beans. Turnips, parsneps, 
and potatoes are also digestible. Milk is adapted 
for the young and the aged. Cheese, in a mode- 
rate quantity, is not injurious. Brown bread is 
less nutritious and less digestible than white bread ; 
both sorts ought to be eaten on the second day of 
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baking. The boiled pulps of fruits (possessing 
seeds or stones) are easily digested; but pastry, 
especially if it be hard and stale, should be care- 
fully avoided. Vegetables and animals that come 
to maturity in the shortest time are the easiest for 
the digestive organs. Whatever is small, if the 
age be the same, is lighter and better for the sto- 
mach than substances of a larger size. Roasted 
meat is more nutritious than boiled ; but the latter 
is easier of digestion. All kinds of plainly dressed 
food are more beneficial for the stomach than 
meats which are pickled, salted, smoked, or highly 
seasoned. The diet of weakly persons should con- 
sist of light, cool, and tender food. It should be 
taken in small quantities, with intervals of two or 
three hours. Some substances are easy in the first 
digestion, but difficult in the second. A full and 
luxurious meal may rest very quietly in the sto- 
mach on the day it is eaten ; but it may occasion 
severe pain two or three days afterwards, when it 
has passed into the latter stages. Other kinds may 
lie heavily on the stomach at first, and yet they 
may pass easily through the second digestion. The 
best method of judging, both of the quantity and 
quality of food, is by observing the state of the^ 
health. Of tea and coffee. Dr. Cheyne observes, 
" I take all their virtue to consist in custom, and 
all then- harm in excess." 

Salt, pepper, mustard, capers, wine, or spirits in 
small quantities, cheese, sugar, and bitters, faci- 
litate digestion ; but oils, and iacids of every kind, 
retard it. Sweet substances are generally nutritive, 
pleasant to the palate, and easy of digestion; sour 
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same weight of solid food. Wine and other spi- 
rituous liquors require as much time for digestion 
as solid substances. Malt liquor is crude and im- 
proper for delicate stomachs. Chocolate is heavy 
and indigestible. Fish is harder of digestion than 
the flesh of land animals; $md salt-water fish is 
more indigestible than fish taken in fresh water. 
All substances of a dark colour (owing to the con- 
sistency of the substance, which occasions the co- 
lour) are more difiicult of digestion than food of a 
light colour. Animals and vegetables are harder 
of digestion when they are out of season than 
when they arrive at maturity in the course of na- 
ture. There has been a difference of opinion with 
regard to the flesh of young and mature animals. 
Mr. Gosse and Dr. Cheyne found that lamb, veal, 
and other soft and immature substances, were 
more easily digested than mutton and beef. But 
Spallanzani fancied that the flesh of fiill-grown 
animals was easier of digestion than that of young 
animals. However, both sorts are nutritive, and 
may be digested by ordinary stomachs. The dif- 
ference of opinion which has arisen may have 
been occasioned by a variation in the tone of the 
stomachy or the healthiness and freshness of the 
meat Eggs, not hardened by boiling, are very 
digestible ; and so is the pulp or meal of wheat, 
barley, rice, peas, and beans. Turnips, parsneps, 
and potatoes are also digestible. Milk is adapted 
for the young and the aged. Cheese, in a mode- 
rate quantity, is not injurious. Brown bread is 
less nutritious and less digestible than white bread ; 
both sorts ought to be eaten on the second day of 
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baking. The boiled pulps of frtiits (possessing 
seeds or stones) are easily digested^ but pastry, 
especially if it be hard and stale, should be care- 
fully avoided. Vegetables and animals that come 
to maturity in the shortest time are the easiest for 
the digestive organs. Whatever is small, if the 
age be the same, is lighter and better for the sto- 
mach than substances of a larger size. Roasted 
meat is more nutritious than boiled ; but the latter 
is easier of digestion. All kinds of plainly dressed 
food are more beneficial for the stomach than 
meats which are pickled, salted, smoked, or highly 
seasoned. The diet of weakly persons should con- 
sist of light, cool, and tender food. It should be 
taken in small quantities, with intervals of two or 
three hours. Some substances are easy in the first 
digestion, but difficult in the second. A full and 
luxurious meal may rest very quietly in the sto- 
mach on the day it is eaten; but it may occasion 
severe pain two or three days afterwards, when it 
has passed into the latter stages. Other kinds may 
he heavily on the stoniach at first, and yet they 
may pass easily through the second digestion. The 
best method of judging, both of the quantity and 
quality of food, is by observing the state of th©^ 
health. Of tea and coffee. Dr. Cheyne observes, 
" I take all their virtue to consist in custom, and 
all their harm in excess." 

Salt, pepper, mustard, capers, wine, or spirits in 
small quantities, cheese, sugar, and bitters, faci- 
litate digestion ; but oils, and iacids of every kind, 
retard it. Sweet substances are generally nutritive, 
pleasant to the palate, and easy of digestion; sour 
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substances are usually unpleasant and injurious. 
A small quantity of water, immediately after a meal, 
is more beneficial than if taken with the food : a 
large quantity is injurious. A little warm water 
after dinner facilitates digestion, but it produces a 
habit which cannot be easily broken. A Jarge 
quantity of hot water purges the stomach and 
carries off the food without digestion. Much 
mental or bodily employment, immediately after a 
meal, is injurious; but a little exercise, and an 
erect position, are beneficial. Lieaning on the 
breast, or wearing tight clothing, retards diges- 
tion. 

The continuance on one particular kind of diet 
is not only unpleasant but hurtful. This has 
been demonstrated by experiments on dogs and 
other animals. But it will be our interest to avoid 
the other extreme. For a multitude of dishes at 
a table stimulates the appetite and burdens the 
stomach. A person should generally dine on one 
dish of meat; but he may, and should have, a 
di£Perent kind for every day in the week. In the 
time of Henry VIII. there were very few vege- 
tables ; while the practice of taking salt with food 
was universally prevalent; consequently the blood 
became so much impregnated with saline particles, 
that almost every good liver was troubled with 
scurvy. Pork is unfavourable for many constitu- 
tions, and likely to occasion cutaneous disorders. 

The proper quantity of food is a necessary con- 
sideration in the subject of diet. But this must be 
regulated by the appetite, the health, and the ex- 
ercise. Those who move much in the open air 
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may eat a larger quantity than those who lead a 
sedentary life. About eight or nine ounces of ani- 
mal food, with twelve ounces of bread and vege* 
tables, have been deemed a moderate portion for 
a vigorous and laborious man. But the sedentary 
person, or the female, may subsist on four ounces 
of animal food^ with seven or eight ounces of bread 
and vegetables. A person should not stimulate 
his appetite ; and he should never continue to eat 
until his stomach becomes oppressed. He should 
finish his meal with an inclination or a capability 
of eating more ; and thus he will be more vigor- 
ous and cheerful than if he crammed himself with 
a greater variety and a greater quantity. High 
living and much eating are very injurious to per- 
sons of delicate habits. Dr. Cheyne observes, 
'^ A full meal of strong meat, as fish, beef, pork, 
baked meat, or made dishes, in tender persons,' 
goes off with the hurry and irritation of a purge, 
leaving the bowels inflated, and the spirits sunk.'' 
When the stomach is laden with food, we are 
obliged to have recourse to artificial methods for 
aiding digestion. Raleigh says, " We press nature 
with over weighty burdens; and finding her strength 
defective, we take the work out of her hands, and 
commit it to the artificial help of strong waters;" 
and thus we depend on stimulants for the appe- 
tite, and stimulants for disposing of the food. But, 
if we relied on the same means for the action of 
the heart, we should.be placed in a dangerous con- 
dition. The evil, however, is only delayed. A 
disordered stomach produces unhealthy chyle; 
and unhealthy chyle deteriorates the blood: thus 
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the heart, the lungs, and every part of the system 
become disordered. The most healthy stimulant 
to the appetite is exercise in the open air ; and the 
best help to digestion is temperance. 

The taste or palate is not always a rule for the 
quantity or the quality of the food ; it would bie, if 
it had not been disordered by custom and art; but 
these influences have so counteracted the inclina- 
tions of nature, as to bring us to eat and drink 
what is not only unpleasant, but actually injurious. 
By habit, we distend the stomach, force the oper- 
ations of digestion, and accustom ourselves to a 
much larger quantity than our general health or 
comfort would require. The pleasure of eating is 
gratified, regardless of the consequences. 

A person should never drink hot fluids when he 
is cold, nor cold fluids when he is hot. " This 
practice," observes Locke, *' brings more people 
to the grave, or to the brink of it, by fevers and 
other disorders, than any thing I know." A full 
meal ought never to be made immediately after 
great exertion ; and, on these occasions, cold sub- 
stances especially should be avoided. A hearty 
meal ought not to be taken in a great hurry ; nor 
during the time, nor immediately afi;er the time, 
of mental excitement ; for, in these cases, the sto- 
mach becomes burdened, and a muscular irritation 
ensues, which carries ofi^ the food in an undigested 
state. A person can generally eat most heartily 
and most safely afl;er he has been employed about 
his usual engagements. 

There has been a difference of opinion as to the 
most advantageous time for eating, and the num- 
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ber of meals proper for a day. Some have recom- 
mended one meal in the morning, and another 
in the evening; others have deemed three meals 
necessary ; and some have recommended four. The 
number should, however, be regulated by the quan- 
tity and the quality of the food. When the meals 
are hearty, and consist of solid viands, two in the 
day may be sufficient; but it is better to make a 
lighter repast, and more frequently. When a 
person has laden his stomach he feels languid ; and 
he is not only more liable to sudden attacks of ill- 
ness, but he is in a more dangerous state, provided 
he be attacked. Taking only one or two meals in 
the day makes a man unsociable, inasmuch as he 
cannot join with others in their usual repasts. 
The advantage of eating greedily, once or twice in 
the day, is not equal to the benefit arising from 
more temperate meals with a shorter period be- 
tween. The Romans had only two set times 
for eating, — which were at noon and at six in the 
evening, though they took food at other periods. 
Late eating was deemed voluptuous and disgrace- 
ful, until luxury had degraded the corporeal and 
intellectual habits of the people. Some of the 
ancients were accustomed to one meal in the day ; 
and this was about sunset. Uncivilised tribes, 
who subsist on hunting or plunder, eat whenever 
they have food. Sometimes they fast for two or 
three days, and then they feed most voraciously. 
A New Zealander devours as much pork and yams 
as would satisfy half-a-dozen Europeans. The 
English, from die time of William I. to that of 
Henry VIII,, were ascustomed to make two meals 
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in the day. The hour for dinner was ten in the 
morning ; and for supper, four in the afternoon. 
Afterwards, the former meal was termed the 
breakfast; a lunch was introduced at noon; and 
the supper was taken at six* The meals of the 
moderns are more frequent; but the food is less 
solid, and the quantity much less. The more 
wealthy among our forefathers were almost conti- 
nually feastiiig. 

It is improper to eat any thing a short time be- 
fore a meal; because the stomach immediately 
commences the operation of digestion, which is 
checked by the additional food. The appetite of 
delicate persons is by this means frequently spoiled. 
In the winter, a healthy person feels himself 
chilly aft;er eating : this arises from the closing of 
the pylorus, or lower orifice of the stomach, 
when heat is withdrawn from the other parts of 
the body, for the purpose of assisting digestion. 
If, instead of this chilliness, there be a heat or 
flush, it may be considered as an indication of a 
disordered system. 

The breakfast is the best time for gratifying the 
appetite without risk ; because, then, the stomach 
is generally empty, and a feeling of hunger is a sign 
of health; but ihe food should be rather light. 
Cold or hot meats need not be eaten, except by 
hard-working persons. Tea, as a beverage^ is 
better for the summer, and coffee for the winter ; 
both these, if they be strong, should be softened 
with milk and sugar. They should never be 
drunk more than blood-warm, which is about 
nine^-five degrees. The dinner should consist of 
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animal food, with young and fresh yegetables. 
Table beer, or a glass of light wine, may be al- 
lowed to a person who has been accustomed to it ; 
but cold water is better. The tea should be very 
light, and formed chiefly of fluids. The supper 
may be composed, in part, of animal food, for 
those who use much exercise, and have a quick 
digestion ; but for others it should be very spare. 
If the supper be light, the sleep will be more tran- 
quil ; and there will be a greater inclination to rise 
early. 

Medicine should be avoided, if possible : for 
this is an artificial stimulus. In ordinary health, 
a person may regulate himself^ and counteract any 
tendency to irregularity by the nature and quan- 
tity of his food, exercise, and clothing. A dispo- 
sition towards dyspepsy orcostiveness may be coun- 
teracted by a cooler diet, by a larger proportion of 
animal food, by less exercise, and less clothing ; by 
early rising, and a total abstinence from ardent 
spirits. An inclination of the opposite kind may 
be checked by a lighter diet, by temperance in 
eating and drinking, by warmer clothing, par- 
ticularly about the feet, by additional exercise. If 
the system incline towards plethorism, abstinence, 
early rising, and much exercise, must be used. If 
the body be low, from labour and scanty living, 
less exertion must be taken, and a more generous 
diet must be adopted. Fuller says of Sir Edward 
Coke, " For three things he said he would give God 
solemn thanks ;" and one of the three was, " that 
he never gave his body to physick." Lord Bacon 
advises a man to use medicine sometimes, lest he 
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become too much unaccustomed to it; but the 
only effect would be, that when he became ill he 
would need a less quantity. A person, above all 
things, ishould strictly avoid quackery. A particu- 
lar sort of pill is introduced and warranted to cure 
all diseases. Now, as some disorders are the 
opposite of others, the nostrum must be harmless 
and useless ; or, if it cure some persons, it must 
kill others. These pretending and ignorant vaga- 
bonds, in the language of Butler, — 

^ — " stored with deletory med'cines. 
Which whosoever took is dead since," — 

have haunted the world, and carried captive silly 
people, from the earUest times to the present day. 
An ancient law among the Egyptians placed the 
risk of the patient, for the first three days, on the 
shoulders of the physician. This system would 
tend to check quackery. In some parts of the 
East, the medical attendants of the royal house- 
hold are paid only as long as the sovereign remains 
healthy. Peter the Great adopted the same method. 
Before the science of physic became improved in 
Babylonia, every sick person was carried into some 
public place^ and all who passed stopped and gave 
an opinion on his malady. How much more are 
we favoured in the present day ! It is true, that by 
luxury and carelessness we have occasioned many 
disorders ; but then, when we are sick, and nature 
is incapable of regaining her influence over the 
body, we may have recourse to the accumulated 
experience of many centuries. 
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CHAP. m. 

THE PRESERVATION OP HEALTH. -—CLOTHING. 

The practice of wearing clothing was introduced 
into the garden of Eden when our first parents had 
broken the laws of God, and cut in sunder the 
silken cords of innocence which had prevented 
them from ranging into forbidden ground, and dis- 
tinguishing by experience the difference between 
good and evil. It did not arise then from natural 
but from moral causes. For the corporeal part 
had been adapted to the situation and the climate 
in which it had been placed ; but when the moral 
principle became disordered, new dispositions 
arose. The custom of wearing clothing has been, 
however, continued through necessity; for the 
alteration which probably took place in the re- 
volution of the earth — the disagreement between 
the equator and the ecliptic, must have introduced 
a variety of temperature. In the time of Adam, 
the polar regions were, perhaps, as they are now, 
covered with perpetual ice; while the equatorial 
parts of the globe were cheered by a continual 
summer. There were no storms, chilling winds, 
nor impetuous rains; but calmness and beauty 
every where prevailed. The hills were covered 
with foliage; the valleys were adorned with ver- 
dure. The tall tree shot its graceful form towards . 
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the heavens ; or trees, bending with delicious fruit, 
aflPorded at once a luxuriant meal and a shelter 
from the noon-day sun. The tides of the ocean 
majestically rolled on the shore. There was no 
anger or malevolence in the bosom of the deep; 
but it was clear and peaceful as the heavens which 
were reflected in it. Rivulets murmured among 
peaceful groves, and mountain streams gushed out 
and glittered in realms of innocence. The day was 
not lengthened to a degree of tiresomeness; nor 
was creation shrouded in the sable vestment of 
night throughout a dreary winter: but the sun 
arose with equal brightness, and set with equal 
glory. These days, however, of beauty, innocence, 
and bliss — like the imagination of a dream, are 
passed away. 

Mankind are now exposed to the winter's cold 
and the summer's heat. They must clothe them- 
selves for the one, and endeavour to ward off the 
other. Fashion and caprice have, however, too 
frequently regulated these matters, and occasioned 
the clothing of human beings to be sometimes too 
warm, and at other times too cold. Civilisation 
tends to luxury, and luxury rather increases than 
diminishes our wants and our helplessness. In 
most countries, the quantity of clothing has been 
increased with the progress of the inhabitants in 
the sciences and the arts; frequently, perhaps, 
without reason* The early Grecians were clad in 
the skins of beasts; and the progenitors of the 
Roman nation were adorned by no costlier cloth* 
ing. The ancient Briton was scarcely supplied 
with any thing but his flowing curls : — 
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** Bare were his limbs, and strung with toil and cold, 
By untamed nature cast in giant mould. 
Over his brawny shoulders loosely flung, 
Shaggy and long his yellow ringlets hung.'* 

Oxford Prize Poem, 

But who is bare of limb in the present day, except 
the man who cannot afford clothing? The tem- 
perature of the earth, however, is as it was two 
thousand years ago. What, then, is the cause of 
our delicacy and liability to injury on every trifling 
occasion, but the undue influence of luxury ? 

We are subject to many wants; and whether 
this disposition were produced by nature, or by 
the habits of our predecessors, it is of little con- 
sequence. A certain quantity of clothing is now 
necessary for the comfort and welfare of the body. 
The country which we inhabit is frequently cold, 
and the temperature is exceedingly variable. 
Fashion and variety have sometimes allowed too 
little, lest the appearance of the human form 
should be injured, a;nd the proportion be de- 
stroyed. The rage, for half-clothing has been 
excessive in some countries. Pope Innocent XI. 
issued an edict, that all women should clothe them- 
selves sufiiciently, and particularly about their 
shoulders. The form or the complexion is not 
improved by painful feelings. The sensation of 
cold is injurious ; and this should be immediately 
counteracted by exercise or warmer clothing. 
Beauty is dependent on health, in the same way 
as the loveliness of a flower depends on the vigour 
of the plant An undue exposure to cold occasions 
rheumatismi consumptions, and fevers. *^ Nobody," 
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observes Boerhaave, " suffers by cold but fools 
find beggars." The rule adopted by Sir Matthew 
Hale, for the preservation of his health, was to 
keep himself warm in the winter, and to live 
temperately. 

But the wearing of too much clothing is a more 
frequent evil. A man may accustom himself to 
any thing, and after he has formed a habit, he will 
possess no advantage over other people; indeed, 
he will have increased his wants, and made himself 
more liable to chilliness. "The ancients" (ob- 
serves Cowper, in one of his letters) "would defy 
the severest season ; and I, with all the ^accom- 
modation which art has since invented, am hardly 
secure even in the mildest" Perhaps our delicacy 
is occasioned, in many instances, by the injudicious 
conduct of nurses, who bury up the infant in the 
softest and warmest dress, not considering that too 
much may be as injurious as too little. By this 
means the body is kept in an enfeebled state ; and 
nothing is needed but an exposure to the air, to 
occasion a cold or a fever. Some persons have 
contended, that an equal quantity of clothing should 
be worn in all parts of the year; but this is so 
contrary to nature and analogy, that it seems sur- 
prising it could ever have been advocated. We 
find, that the furs of animals become thick in the 
winter ; and we ourselves endeavour to make our 
houses more secure and warm in that season than 
in the summer. If a large quantity of clothing be 
worn in warm weather, we shall be less capable of 
bearing the temperature in cold weather. And if 
we wear but little in the winter, we shall be more 
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oppressed by the heat of summer. But, if we ac- 
custom ourselves to warm garments in cold weather, 
we may throw them aside, and feel a pleasure aris* 
ing from cooler clothing as hot weather approaches. 
And, if we wear but little in the summer, we may 
increase our comforts by putting on a warmer dress 
when the weather becomes colder. In the sum- 
mer, however, we generally wear too much. While 
the inhabitants of. some countries are covered only 
with a piece of cotton or silk, in an equal temper- 
ature with our own, we are clad, and sometimes 
loaded, with several garments. It is true that in 
this climate a bleak evening may succeed a warm 
day, and a frosty morning may follow a warm 
evening ; but the better plan is, to wear lighter 
diothing when the weather is hot, and then throw 
on an additional garment when it becomes humid 
or cold. We are obliged to attend to our appe- 
tite, why should we not to our feeling? 

A person can, not only never make himself in- 
sensible to the changes of the weather, but he can 
hardly, in many cases, avoid taking cold from a 
trifling exposure. We are so much accustomed 
to luxury and delicate living, that the cold blast is 
felt with an additional keenness. We may, by our 
habits, increase or lessen this evil. We shall in- 
crease it, if we spend our time on soft carpets, 
reclining on sofas, with a bright fire, and closed 
windows, while every orifice that would afford 
fresh air is carefiilly stopped ; or if, in the night, 
we repose on soft beds, surrounded by curtains 
with a closed door and window. Pamell's her- 
mit, who left his cell for the purpose of visiting the 
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world, says of the rich, after their day's delicate 
feeding, — 

** Then led to rest, the da/s long toil they drown. 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and he<^ of down.** 

With respect to downy beds, Locke says, ** Being 
buried every night in feathers, melts and dissolves 
the body, is often the cause of weakness, and is 
the forerunner of an early grave." Indulgence is 
always pleasing, but weakening ; and the more it 
is cherished, the more it is required. Some per- 
sons are timid of the least variation in the tem- 
perature, as if a few degrees warmer or colder 
would injure the constitution. We have only to 
preserve ourselves from extremes, not from every 
trifling variation. James Duke of Ormond was 
ridiculously particular with regard to trifles. He 
regulated his dress by every perceivable change 
in the weather. He kept ten different kinds of 
clothing, of silk, of woollen, and of both sorts 
quilted ; and these he was continually putting on 
or off. Cosmo IL, Grand Duke of Tuscany, was 
still more whimsical. He fancied that the only 
preservative of health was to keep the head warm, 
and in an equal temperature. He wore several 
nightcaps, and regulated their number by two 
large thermometers which he kept in his apartment, 
putting on or ofi^, from one to a dozen, as the mer- 
cury ascended or descended ! Every eccentricity 
is a species of insanity. 

The human body, instead of being so delicate 
naturally, can support a great variation of heat and 
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cold ; but it acquires this capability only by long 
practice. It is therefore unreasonable, whether 
we bring it by habit to great delicacy, or whether 
we expose it without habit to great extremes. 
Charles XIL of Sweden brought himself gradually 
to endure heat and cold, rain, snow, and a scorch- 
ing sun, until he was almost indifferent to all, 
Voltaire, in his interesting life of that monarchy 
observes, — *^ II dormait en plein champ en Nor- 
wege, au cceur de I'hiver, sur de la paille, ou sur 
une planche, envelopp^ seulement d'un manteau, 
sans que sa sant^ en fut alter^e. Plusieurs de ses 
soldats tombaient morts de froid dans leurs postes." 
-*- '^ He slept in the open field in the depth of 
winter, upon straw or a plank, covered only with 
his mantle, without detriment to his health. Many 
of his soldiers (at the same time) falling dead with 
cold at their posts.'' The Brachmans of India, 
according to PUny, discontinued the use of cloth- 
ing, and exposed themselves to the greatest ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The Britons, in their 
retreat from the Romans, sometimes buried them- 
selves to the neck in bogs and rivers during the 
day, that they might hide themselves from the fury 
of the enemy; and, even in the time of peace,' 
they exposed themselves, with perfect indifference, 
to tibe wintry blast. On the bare ground, or on a 
bed of leaves, beneath a spreading tree, the ancient 
Briton spent the dreary night. Sometimes the. 
moon, and sometimes the stars, would light up his 
chamber; which at the most was carpeted with 
grass, and canopied by the heavens. While, 
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^ Oo his bare breast, the diifliiig dews descend ; 
His jdlow locks the nudn^g^ teuip e as rend." 

Many kinds of bnite anirmJs are slenderly guarded 
from the cold, and yet they will remain in the 
qpen air, on the damp ground, throughout a frosty 
night. 

We are continually willing to go beyond our 
previous enjoyments; and thus we add to our 
comforts while we weaken our capabilities. In the 
reign of Henry IL, the floors, even in the houses 
of nobles, were covered only with straw or hay, 
and in summer with rushes or green leaves. The 
custom of strewing flowers at a coronation was de- 
rived from this practice. But now a room is sup- 
plied with every thing calculated to produce soft- 
ness and ease. He that has accustomed himself to 
many indulgences can hardly live without them ; 
but the efiects are exceedingly injurious. *< Lux- 
ury/' says Hugo, ^^ is an enticing pleasure, which 
hath honey in her mouth, gall in her heart, and a 
sting in her tail/' 

A few simple precepts are necessary for the pre- 
servation of health. The feet should be kept dry. 
^< The head cool, and the feet warm," has been an 
axiom among physicians in all ages. The North 
American Indians, when they lie around their fires 
in the woods at night, place their feet towards the 
burning fuel. The wearing of thin shoes, and 
cool stockings in the winter, is injurious. Hose 
were formerly made of cloth. Silk and cotton, for 
this purpose, are only of recent introduction, and 
these are allowable only in the siunmer. Above 
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all things, a person should be cautious of putting 
on damp linen, or sleeping in damp sheets. The 
best method of detecting the latter is to have 
the bed warmed, and then to introduce a looking- 
glass, which, if the sheets be damp, will be imme* 
diately covered with vapour. It is usual with 
many persons to wear flannel within their other 
garments. This is beneficial for an aged or a weakly 
person, but it is rather too great an indulgence 
for a young and healthy man ; however, if it have 
been adopted, it should not be discontinued* 
Flannel should be worn only in the day, otherwise 
it will be perpetually damp; and besides this^ 
flannel is not required at night. In the day we 
are exposed to heat and cold ; we use exercise, or 
we are inactive ; flannel keeps the temperature of 
the body during these changes comparatively eveiu 
As the sunmier's clothing should be as scanty as 
possible, that a larger quantity may be enjoyed in 
the winter, so the springof life should be attended 
with few indulgences, that the autumn may be 
favoured with additional comforts. 

Many evils have arisen from the practice of 
wearing tight and inappropriate clothing. The 
Chinese exhibit an example of this sort. They 
compress the feet of the female children, and this 
afiects the muscles and tendons of the leg, and the 
circulation of the whole body ; so that the health 
and lives of these unfortunate persons are consi* 
derably abridged. It is equally unreasonable to 
bind or restrict any other part of the body. Shall 
a man be considered a better workman than na* 
ture ? Is he a better judge of proportion ? Tb© 
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fact is, that if one part be compressed, it will occa- 
sion a protrusion in some other part. And thus 
the practice of tight lacing distorts the vertebrae, 
t>ppresses the lungs and the kidneys, the stomach 
Tind the intestines. It occasions, very frequently, 
•indigestion, cough, consumption, deformity, and 
'sometimes sudden death. The Lacedsemoniail 
women would never allow a bandage to be put 
about their children; consequently their families 
grew up in vigour and good proportion. If, in 
«ny case, the Supreme Being should not have made 
the human frame symmetrical, men can do little 
towards improving it. Nature should be left alone, 
and then there will be (except in cases of acci- 
dents) but very few defects. Beauty of propor- 
tion does not require the form of the female to 
resemble that of a bag of down tied tightly in the 
middle ! And for the -male to assume this form 
is still more ridiculous. A stiffened, tight-laced 
dandy is, of all things, the most disgustmg. It 
ought to be expelled from the society of civilised 
beings ! 

A large and stiff cravat, or, as some persons are 
accustomed to wear, a bundle of neckcloths, is 
very injurious ; it keeps the blood-vessels of the 
head in a state of distention. This is dangerous 
for persons disposed to apoplexy, and disadvan- 
tageous in all cases ; for it clogs the brain, and 
deadens the mental powers. The arteries, being 
within, are not so much affected by the pressure ; 
consequently they carry up a large quantity of 
blood to the head; but the veins, being without, 
are partially closed; the return of &e blood, 
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therefore, is retarded in the same proportion. 
Lord Byron was accustomed to wear a cravat, 
but he discovered that it afiected his intellectual 
powers, and he abandoned it altogether. 

It will be proper, then, to avoid great and un- 
necessary exposure, but not to occasion delicacy. 
We must not burden ourselves with clothing in 
the heat of summer, nor shiver in scanty garments 
among frost and snow. We must not contract 
or oppress the body. We must follow, not oppose^ 
nature ; and these rules we must put in practice^ 
if we would preserve our health. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. — AIR, ETC. 

The atmosphere by which we are surrounded, 
and on which our lives are dependent, being invi* 
^ible, is too frequently forgotten. We seldom 
reflect, that a trifling alteration in the proportion 
of its gases would occasion a serious inconveni- 
ence. If the quantity of air were lessened we 
should gasp for life, and if it were withdrawn we 
should die. The fact is, we must either respire or 
expire. The snail and the chameleon will live 
without food for many months; but if they be 
placed in a vacuum they will instantly die. The 
oxygen of the atmosphere, which is received by 
the lungs, is extracted and united with the blood. 
It is, therefore, on the quality of the air that the 
purity of the blood depends. From the blood are 
derived the other fluids of the body, and from the 
fluids are formed the solids ; consequently, an im- 
pure atmosphere operates as a poison throughout 
all the system. 

The atmosphere usually consists of twenty-two 
parts of oxygen, and seventy-eight of nitrogen or 
azote. This proportion does not essentially vary ; 
for experiments which have been made on moun- 
tains and in valleys, on the ocean and on plains, 
have exhibited nearly the same result. This 
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equality is to be attributed, partly to the motion of 
ihe air, to breezes, storms, and hurricanes. 

** Winds from all quarters agitate the air, 
And fit the limpid element for use." 

JBut the atmosphere is affected by local causes in a 
sufficient degree to injure the health. The exhala- 
tion from the earth and the sea, the perspiration 
of animal and vegetable substances, makes the air 
salubrious or otherwise. When it consists of azote 
only, as in the Grotto del Cane in Italy, and the 
choke-damp of mines, animal life becomes imme- 
diately extinct. If it be composed of hydrogen, 
as in the fire-damp of the miners, it will produce a 
somewhat similar effect, and explode on the intro- 
duction of flame. The vital part of the air is 
oxygen, but animal life cannot be long supported 
by it. A portion of nitrogen seems to be essential 
to the constitution of our bodies. Nitrogen is the 
vital air of many kinds of minute animals, and on 
this gas depends the whole of the vegetable crea- 
tion. Oxygen is necessary to the existence of 
flame. The coincidence between flame and animal 
life has given rise to many metaphors which have 
been derived from external existences to illustrate 
what is invisible. Thus the phrase, " lamp of 
life," " vital flame," and many others, are exceed- 
ingly common. 

The oxygen of the atmosphere is thown out by 
vegetation during the action of light and heat;, 
both on the land and the water, and, at the same 
time, nitrogen is absorbed. A grove with the 
summer's sun shining on the foliage is therefore 
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one of the most salubrious places during the day ; 
and, for a similar reason, one of the most insalu- 
brious during the night or rainy weather. Vege- 
table life is dependent in a great measure on animal 
existence; and animal life is dependent on vege- 
tation. The remains of men and beasts are con- 
nected with the soil, and adapted for the support 
of plants; while herbs, ihiit, grain, and other 
vegetable substances, afford a maintenance for the 
greater part of the brute creation. 

A man consumes or spoils more than one gallon 
of air in a minute ; consequently, all closely-con- 
fined places must be very unwholesome. Candles 
or lamps become dim in public assemblies, and 
this is an indication of the impurity of the air. A 
man might as well drink water from a stagnant 
pond OS take into his lungs what has been received 
and rejected several times by the persons around 
him. The perspiration from animal bodies is 
exceedingly injurious to confined air. ** Three 
thousand human creatures," observes Dr. Arbuth- 
not, ** living within the compass of an acre of 
ground, would make an atmosphere of their own 
steams about seventy-one feet high, which if not 
carried away by winds would turn pestiferous in a 
moment." Dressed food, both animal and vege- 
table, pollutes the atmosphere; consequently, a 
room is very insalubrious immediately aflier it has 
been used for the purpose of dining. Dr. Priestley, 
on one occasion, corked up a bottle of air of this 
kind, and found that it was deprived of a consider- 
able portion of its oxygen. Close rooms, as I have 
observed, are generally unhealthy. Every room 
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bught to be completely purified, by the opening of 
the door and windows, at least once in the day. 
Many weakly persons seem to fancy that a breeze 
of firesh air in a sitting-room is exceedingly danger* 
ous. It is true, that a current of air is injurious ; 
but a room may be well ventilated without risk. 
By excluding the external air, people become more 
liable to chilliness whenever they are exposed to a 
little coldness or dampness; and a person must 
sometimes go abroad, unless he would make his 
house his vault, and, like the useless beings to whom 
Pope refers, — 

" Dim lights of life, who live a length of yean. 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres^" — 

he would bid farewell to the fresh and enlivening 
morning, the glorious splendour of the summer's 
day, and the tranquil beauties of an autumn even- 
ing. Those persons retreat from the air as from 
an enemy, and the more they retreat the greater 
enemy it becomes. They close every crevice of 
the doors and windows until they have made the 
room unfit for respiration, as if the pure breeze 
brought death upon its wings, instead of health 
and enjoyment This is the true balm of Gilead-^ 
the cure for languor, indigestion, and gloominess; 
the preventive of weakness, sickness, and prema^ 
ture death. A fire in a sitting-room is only bene- 
ficial when it produces a moderate temperature^ 
dryness, and a circulation of the air: but it is in- 
jurious if the door be closely shut ; for fire as well 
as animal life destroys oxygen. It is exceedingly 
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hurtfiil to sit near a fire in which cinders only are 
burning; for the inflammable gas which feeds the 
£ame having been exhausted the sulphurous part 
of the coals is thrown out Nothing is more 
common than for people to *^ sit out a fire " in the 
evening, or to continue until it is very low ; the 
heat, then, not being sufficiently great to rarefy the 
air in the chimney and carry the effluvia upwards, 
the greater part is brought into the apartment A 
sulphurous and oppressive smell may be sometimes 
perceived by a person coming fresh from the open 
air. The better plan is to sprinkle a small quan- 
tity of coals frequently on the fire. 

A close bed-room is very unwholesome. A 
person requires a salubrious atmosphere while he 
is asleep, as well as while awake ; and as his 
thoughts will not be brisk and lively if he be pent 
in a close or foul place during his usual engage- 
ipents, so his sleep will not be sound and refresh- 
iiig, nor wiU his dreams be pleasant, if he be 
excluded from the enlivening atmosphere. ** No 
outward air that may come in to you," observes 
Lord Chesterfield, ^^ is so unwholesome as the 
unchanged air, often breathed, of a dose chamber/* 
In dear weather it is not amiss to keep the window 
a little open, and in humid weather the door. Tlie 
chimney should always be free. There ought not 
to be so much air allowed as to cause a breeze, for 
this will occasion unpleasant dreams. The bed 
ought not to be closdy hong with curtains. ** A 
free circulation of air,** Mr. Henderson observes^ 
<^ being necessary to promote the health and pro- 
long the life of man, it is difficult to conceive any 
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more effectual means of impeding the operation of 
this most beneficial agent than bed curtains.'' 

The purest atmosphere exists from the morning 
to the evening, and in the early, rather than the 
latter part of the day ; but not before the sun has 
risen. For, throughout the night, and in the 
dawning of the day, the temperature of the air 
being very low, the water which was held in so- 
lution becomes condensed, and settles on the sur* 
face of the earth in dew, or floats in vapour. This 
humidity is most plentiful at daybreak; con- 
sequently, an exposure to the air at this time is 
hurtful. Those who rise early in the winter, 
therefore, gain no advantage in regard to health ; 
but a fine summer's morning is not only salubrious, 
but exceedingly pleasant. It is the healthiest and 
the most grateful part of the day : — 

^ Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
Glitt*ring with dew." Milton. 

What can be more impressive than to behold the 
sun coming from his chambers of the east, and 
mounting in glory above the ocean, the plains, and 
the mountains, while all nature is illumined with 
his beams ! And after he has arisen, what can be 
more pleasing than to perceive the milk-white cot- 
tage, die garden glowing with a thousand hues, the 
limpid streamlet glittering as it flows; to contem- 
plate the animal creation rising into life, and thc^ 
bustle ot the world increasing ! — 
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** While curling smoke from village-tops is seen. 
And the fleet shades glide o'er the dusky green." 

A walk in the erening, also, is deli^tful. Nature, 
on this occasion, is tending towards repose; the 
oxen rest from their labour; the milkmaid sings 
her evening song; the sun is sinking below the 
horizon ; the moon, in modest beauty, waits the 
hour when she may shine, and the ocean is lying 
in tranquil majesty — except that on the margin 
the waters curve and whiten, and " lash the sound- 
ing shore," producing a pleasing variety with the 
stillness of the earth and the heavens. At such a 
time the language of Byron is exceedingly ap- 
propriate : — 

** There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 

There is society where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 

I lore not Man the less, but Nature more. 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before. 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet can not all conceal." 

The atmosphere of the summer is rather more 
salubrious than that of the winter, unless the 
weather in the summer be very hot A great per* 
tion of the sickness, however, existing in the 
warmer part of the year, arises from hard labour 
and great exposure to the suiu In the summer the 
air is almost filled with particles arising firom the 
perspiration of plants ; and this is both salubrious 
and exhilarating. In the winter the atmosphere is 
charged with vapours^ which ^press the beefy and 
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lower the animal spirits. A clear and frosty day is 
the best part of this season. A moist air is un- 
favourable for the lungs, and injurious to the 
general health, by penetrating the perspiratory 
ducts of the body. A dry and warm air is favour- 
able for weakly persons, and the most effectual 
check of consumptions and asthmas. The at- 
mosphere of large towns is unwholesome : it con- 
tains only a small proportion of vegetable particles 
with more animal steam, and the vapours arising 
from fires, manufactories, and filth. Armstrong 
says, — 

** Ye, who amid this feverish world would wear 
A body free from pam, of cares a mmd. 
Fly the rank dty, shun its turbid air ; 
Breathe not the chaos of eternal smoke 
And volatile corruption." 

This is particularly injurious to infancy and youth. 
** There certainly seems to be," observes Malthus, 
** something in great towns, and even in moderate 
towns, peculiarly unfavourable to the early stages 
of life." Among uncivilised nations the practice 
of herding together sometimes exists. On the 
north-west coast of America, some of the houses 
contain a tribe of five or six hundred persons. 
Human beings are sometimes exposed to air of a 
very unusual density as well as quality ; but they 
are calculated for bearing it with comparative ease. 
A man ** can live at the bottom of a mine," Dr. 
Arbuthnot observes, ** with the mercury at thirty- 
two inches high, and at the top of a mountain of 
three miles, where the mercury stands at sixteen 
mches," 
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The most healthy place of residence is an emi* 
.nence about a mile from the sea, four or five hun* 
dred feet above the level of the water, fronting the 
south, and rather woody ; for this situation is neither 
too humid, too dry, nor too cold. Unwatered plains, 
marshes, and stagnant lakes are insalubrious ; and 
so are rich meadow-lands in the summer, on ac» 
x;ount of the exhalations which arise from them* 
A gravelly, chalky, or sandy soil is better, because 
it produces little perspiration ; and if it be varie* 
gated by streams of water, it is, for the summer 
especially, exceedingly salubrious. The atmor 
sphere of every place bears a correspondence with 
the soil ; consequently, where the water is good, 
the air may be considered wholesome. 

Heat and cold are principles on which not only 
our comfort but our life depends; and not only 
the animal but the whole of the creation maintains 
its health and purity by a proper proportion of 
these influences. If the heat of this planet were 
greatly increased, all fluids would become invisible; 
soUd substances would be vitrified ; and the globe 
would be reduced to its original chaos. If heat 
were withdrawn, nothing would exist but stone. 
The continual change from warm to cold, and 
from cold to warm, softens and alters the nature 
of most subtances, and afiects, more particularly, 
the human body. Great heat is injurious to the 
health. The hot and dry deserts of sand, in 
Egypt and Arabia, produce the most distressing 
effects on the inhabitants. In lEgypt the human 
skin is dried and shrivelled by the wind firom the 
deserts; and in Arabia the hot blasts firequentlj 
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suffocate both men and beasts. ** In Sierra Leone," 
observes Major Rickett, *^ at intervals during the 
<lay, in the rainy season, the action of an intensely 
hot sun on the earth, covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation and saturated with moisture, produces a 
disagreeable and sickening smell, which is pro* 
bably one of the causes of the fever that prevails 
at this period of the year.'' 

It is rather dangerous to expose the bare head 
to the burning sun: by this means a part of the 
brain, and the fluids immediately connected with it^ 
^re sometimes decomposed. A certain degree of 
•heat will alter the consistency of animal sub* 
.stances ; and the rays of the sun may be so united^ 
or accidentally directed to one particular pointy 
as to occasion almost sudden death. Extreme 
lieat produces languor and habitual indolence ; it 
should, therefore, be avoided as much as possible. 
In the Eastern countries of the globe, the inha* 
bitants are almost destitute of mental vigour: 
they make no improvements, and scarcely any 
changes; the laws, ceremonies, and fashions of 
two thousand years ago are common among them 
now. But the effects of cold are very different : 
there is more vigour, and consequently more ac- 
tion, among the inhabitants of the temperate and 
fi'igid zones. ^' A cold air," says Montesquieu, 
^' constringes the extremities of the external fibres 
of the body : this increases their elasticity, and fa* 
jvours the return of the blood from the extremities 
to the heart. It contracts those very fibres ; con- 
sequently, it increases also their force. On the 
i:ontrary, a warm air relaxes and lengthens the 
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extremities of the fibres, and, of course, diminishes 
their force and elasticity/' The cold which we 
experience in this country is seldom so great as 
to be injurious, provided we be well clothed, ac- 
customed to exercise, and not exposed to the 
damp and chilliness of the night. 

We must beware of sudden changes ; for, as it is 
injurious for the pupil of the eye to be quickly 
removed from darkness to brilliant light, so it is 
hurtful, in the same proportion, for the body to be 
brought from extreme cold to great heat, or from 
a hot room to a bleak atmosphere. Resting in a 
cool place immediately after great exertion is dan- 
gerous; it occasions inflammations, asthmas, and 
consumptions. A person should not clothe him* 
self with cold garments when he is warm, and 
he should never wash himself with cpld water im- 
mediately after a long journey; for the fibres of 
the body, being relaxed, are unable to bear so 
great a check, and, consequently, inflammation en- 
sues. Warm water only should be used on this 
occasion. In avoiding extremes, however, we 
must not encourage delicacy. We may expose 
ourselves as far as our constitutions will allow, but 
not so as to occasion inconvenience or pain. The 
human body is capable of bearing both heat and 
cold. It was reckoned disgracefiil for a Lacedae- 
monian soldier to sleep beneath a roof, even if he 
had an opportunity of doing so. It is stated in 
the Talmud, observes Lord Chesterfield (but 
this story is to be noticed rather for its humour 
than its credibility), that Methuselah always 
lived in the open air. After he had existed about 
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five hundred years, an angel came to him, and 
said, '^ Arise, Methuselah, and build thee an 
house, for thou shalt live five hundred years 
more." — "Five hundred!" exclaimed the patri- 
arch, with some feeling of discontent^ ^ only five 
hundred ! then I am sure I will not build me an 
house.** 

Cleanliness is essential to health and comfort. 
This should be efiected by washing ; and not by 
washing the hands and the face only, but the 
whole body. The face and the hands being very 
conspicuous, the cleanliness of these parts is essen* 
tial to a respectable character; but the other parts 
are almost equally necessary with respect to health. 
Dr. Cheyne observes, "washing the body in 
water cleanses the mouths of the perspiratory 
ducts from the glutinous foulness that is continu- 
ally falling upon them, from their own condensed 
dewy atmosphere ; whereby the perspiration would 
be soon obstructed, and the person become lan- 
guid." — " An inattention to the surface of the 
body," Dr. Uwins remarks, " is a firuitful source 
of stomach ailment" Filth closes up the pores of 
the body. A coat of paint would destroy the 
human frame ; but a coat of dirt is almost as bad. 
The atmosphere is filled with particles of dust 
which adhere to our bodies ; so that, even if we 
touch nothing, we soon become dirty. Epidemic 
diseases have raged most violently among nations 
of filthy habits ; and families who are the least 
careful to maintain cleanlmess are the most liable 
to these disorders. 

One essential part of cleanliness relates to cloth- 
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ing. Nothing of a liiien or cotton kind should be 
worn many days without washing; and woollens 
should be left off occasionally, ^nd hung in the 
open air. If worsted hose be worn for a long 
time, they not only become dirty and completely 
saturated with perspiration, but they become hard 
and smooth, so as to give the soles of the feet but 
little warmth. Clean clothing, except it have been 
pressed much, is warmer than dirty clothing ; and 
even if it have been smoothed by ironing, it will 
^oon become soiH and fibrous. Stale and musty 
clothes should never be worn. Bed-linen should 
be seldom used longer than a week without wash- 

ing. 

The best method of producing general clean- 
liness is bathing. This may be practised in the 
house, or in a river, or the sea : the latter are the 
most efiectual; but these cannot be continued 
.throughout the year. If bathing in water be not 
practised, the body should be frequently washed* 
Dr. Uwins says, " It is a preventive both of 
stomach derangement and of that inordinate sus- 
ceptibility of cold which is usually a concomitant 
of stomach weakness." If bathing be adopted, a 
few simple rules should be remembered ; — no one 
should enter the water when he has a headach, a 
foul stomach, or weak lungs; nor at any time 
when he is unwell, without medical advice. He 
should not bathe when he is very warm, nor when 
he is cold and chilly. He should seldom remain 
more than five minutes in the water; and if he 
bathe twice in the week during the summer, it will 
be often enough. If a person feels exhilarated and 
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Strengthened alter bathing, it has been beneficial 
to him ; but if chilly and languid, it has been in- 
jurious. 

Air is the fluid in which we live, and on which 
we are dependent for health and comfort Heat 
and cold are influences which powerfiilly afiect us. 
Cleanliness is the means by which we become ca- 
pable of bearing atmospheric changes, and from 
which we derive cheerful spirits. 
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replies5 ^^ I will not enjoy thy favours. This 
body (though fearfully and wonderfully made) 
is unworthy of my notice; I will treat it with 
contempt. The fruits of the earth I despise, and 
the provision which thou hast made for me I 
reject" This is an unnatural mode of obtaining 
the favour of Heaven! Abstinence arises from 
three causes, of which one only is proper. When 
a man expects by fasting to merit the favour of 
God, he will be disappointed; and when, by a 
dissatisfied and gloomy spirit, he rejects the bless- 
ings of life, he will bring upon himself condem* 
nation. But when he lives abstemiously for the 
preservation of his health, which is necessary in 
some cases, or when he does so for the depression 
of his animal passions, and a closer and more 
imiform attention to religious duties, then he is 
praiseworthy in the sight of man, and acceptable 
to God. Virtue depends on motive. Luther was 
a man of almost ungovernable feelings ; Erasmus 
termed him " a furious wild bull ; ** but Luther 
acted meritoriously, by maintaining the strictest 
temperance, — he drank nothing but water, and 
practised abstinence by fasting for two or three 
days together. 

The usual time for meals may sometimes be 
passed over, for the purpose of allowing the mind 
to engage itself more intently in devotion; and 
light meals may be serviceable for a person of 
plethoric habit; but abstinence is injurious for a 
thin person. When late or light meals, however, 
are adopted on public fast-days, merely because 
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other people do so^ the practice is very objecdon* 
able. Cowper enquires, — 

** Canst thou dream there is a power 
In lighter diet at a later hour 
To charm to sleep the threat^niogs of the skies ?** 

Fastuig is nothing in itself; it is only a hdp or 
facility for devotional feeling. Fasting will assist 
one man ; but temperate eating will assist another. 
Abstinence is beneficial for the high feeder, both 
with regard to his body and his mind ; but it is in* 
jurious for those who never eat to excess. Our Sa« 
viour is said to have come ^^ eating and drinking/' 
that is, he avoided the extreme of abstinence on the 
one hand, and that of intemperance (Hi the other* 
He gave to men an example, by following which 
they might honour the Almighty, and acknowledge 
his beneficence towards mankind. Milton has very 
consistently said, in his " Comus,** — 

" If all the world 

Should in a pet of temp'rance feed on pulse. 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze ; 
Th' All-giver would be unthank'd, would be unprais'd. 
Not half his goodness known, and yet despised." 

There may be an exception to this regular system 
of living; and this will be applicable to solemn and 
important occasions, — to days of national fiisting, 
which are public acknowledgments of a Supreme 
Governor, and are calculated to cherish feelings 
of religious devotion. 

But the practice of intemperance is much more 
common ; because abstinence opposes the sensual 
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feelings, while intemperance gratifies them. Great 
indulgence, however, counteracts enjojmient. I 
shall allude, in the first place, to excess in eating. 
A gluttonous man would seem as if the stuffing of 
his stomach were the principal end of existence. 
It is true that by this means he sooner brings 
himself to an end ; but if the Almighty had cre- 
ated us for nothing better, he would have made 
us despicable beings; beings, whose body was 
formed for the sake of the palate and alimentary 
canal ! He would not, in this case, have bestowed 
upon mankind finer and more pleasing senses, 
which cannot so soon be satiated, and intellectual 
powers which range over all the flowery circuit of 
the globe, and through the wide-spreading regions 
of space. .The glutton eats as if he would never 
have a chance of eating again. Stratonicus said of 
the Rhodians, that they feasted as if they were 
shortly to die ; but they builded as if they were to 
live for ever. The Romans were disgraceful in 
the luxury of the table. The early arid more pa- 
triotic citizens of Rome were temperate in eating 
and drinking. But as in shifting scenes a tawdry 
and worthless daub may take the place of a noble 
painting, so in human fashions and customs luxury 
and vice may succeed temperance and virtue. 

The ancient Britons were neither epicures not 
gluttons ; and when their means of subsistence be- 
came less scanty, and civilisation had shed a benign 
and pleasing influence over the land, temperance 
was still practised. ^^ Happy and innocent,'' ob- 
serves Jeremy Taylor, <^ were our forefathers, who 
ate herbs and parched com, and drank the pure 
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sfream, and broke their fast with nuts and roots; 
and when they were permitted flesh, ate it only 
dressed with hunger and fire ; and the first sauce 
they had was bitter herbs, and sometimes bread 
dipped in vinegar." But the progress towards 
abundance and luxury was marked by intemper- 
rance. In the middle ages, the English became 
fond of the pleasures of the table ; and this arose, 
partly from the dark and unintellectual state of the 
country. When the mental faculties aiFord but 
little enjoyment, we naturally look to the senses. 
In the present day, there are more epicures, per- 
haps, than gluttons ; though epicurism is a species 
of gluttony, for it excites and forces the appetite. 
Many a fortune has been wasted on the stomach. 
Apicius, the prince of epicures, composed a work 
on the art of stimulating the appetite. He spent a 
large estate in eating and drinking, and then, being 
poor and despised, he hung himself. The most 
successful substance for tickling the palate is not 
always the best for the easy and healthy working 
of the digestive powers. A table richly spread with 
stimulants and gratifications for the taste is an as- 
semblage of poisons. 

" The dainties here 

Are least what they appear ; 
Though sweet in hopes, yet in fruition sour; 

The fruit that's yellow 

Is not always mellow ; 
The fairest tulip's not the sweetest flower." 

QUARLBS. 

Plato has expressed his opinion of the luxurious in 
his *^ Republic : " — " They taste no real nor sub- 
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stantial pleasure^ but, resembling so many brutes 
with eyes always fixed on the earth, and intent 
upon their loaden tables, they pamper themselves 
in luxury and excess." Milton says, 

" Swinish gluttony 

Ne'er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast. 
But with besotted, base ingratitude. 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder." 

This irrational vice destroys every principle of gra- 
titude, of honour, and of virtue. No intellectual 
or even bodily excellency can be acquired by glut- 
tons. " Those who eat and drink to excess " (as 
Henry IV. of France very justly observed) " are 
like people buried in their own flesh." The health 
of such persons is injured. Not only are their 
lives shortened, but they are made gloomy by 
painful disorders. " No voluptuous or lazy per- 
son," says Dr. Cheyne, " unless he had an original 
constitution of brass, was ever a long liver. And 
even then, as his life possesses more misery and 
pain than ever a sober galley-slave endured, his 
end, and the latter part of his days, have been 
r^ck and torture, horror and despair." Nurses 
exhibit as much ignorance with regard to the food 
of an infant as they do with respect to its clothing. 
The stomach of the poor little mortal is crammed 
until it becomes irritated, and tlien it brings the 
food up. Some of these philosophic guardians of 
the rising generation seem to fancy that a child has 
never made a healthy meal until it becomes sick. 

Many persons who are thin cram themselves in 
the expectation of becoming fat. It is a common 
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observation with regard to a meagre person, ** He 
does not eat enough ; " whereas, in many instances, 
he eats too much. The lower classes, who are 
scantily supplied with food, will necessarily be 
thin; and so will those persons who are accus- 
tomed to much mental labour, A light diet will be 
more beneficial for the latter ; but they can scarcely 
be expected to become fat. Spallanzani intimates, as 
a universal rule, that a close thinker must be thin. 
If the mind be richly stored the bones must be 
scantily covered. But when a person, in the ex- 
pectation of becoming full and plump, crams him- 
self with a great variety and quantity of food, the 
stomach becomes oppressed, refuses to perform its 
functions, and a muscular irritation ensues, which 
carries off the food in an undigested state. Fre- 
quent purging is generally the result of excess in 
eating; and it is the greatest counteraction to 
health and plumpness. The stomach will fre- 
quently prepare the food, and carry it into the 
duodenum ; but this part will become irritated and 
disordered by the quantity. The strength of the 
stomach, or even the appetite, or the capability of 
converting the food into chjrme, is not always a 
rule by which we may judge of the quantity which 
should be taken. A feeling of surprise has some- 
times been excited by the fact, that a person with 
a vigorous stomach may be meagre and thin, while 
another, with a weakly stomach, may be tolerably 
fat The reason is, that the former goes as far as 
his appetite will allow, which is too far ; and the 
latter, being restricted, takes a small quantity, 
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which is quite enough. The stomach may be ca- 
pable of performing the first digestion without 
pain ; but when the food gets into the intestines, 
the quantity is too great, or it is crude and incapa- 
ble of being solved by the influence to which it is 
subjected; consequently, pain and irritation ensue, 
while the food is rejected, and the lacteals are 
cheated of what ought to be carried into the circu- 
lation. People of this sort are troubled with an 
uneasy and unsettled state of the body. By eating 
more, they increase the evil ; by eating less, they 
would cure it. A delicate stomach, on the other 
hand, will receive only a small quantity, and thus 
no more is conveyed into the functions for the 
second digestion than what may be elaborated into 
healthy chyle, and, consequently, the body is 
nourished and fattened. 

If the quantity of exercise be small, the food 
should be proportionably scanty. Many disorders 
may be checked by increasing the exercise, or de- 
nying the demands of the stomach. Sedentary 
persons ought not to eat heartily. They should 
remember, that if they dispose of as much food 
without labour as will support another who works 
hard, something in their corporal system must be 
wrong; and the bad effects will one day appear. 
Dr. Cheyne says, ^^ It is amazing to think how 
men of voluptuousness, laziness, and poor consti- 
tutions, should imagine themselves able to carry 
off loads of high-seasoned foods, and inflammatory 
liquors, without pain or injury.'' 

Many men who ought to know better afiect a 
great skill in judging of curious dishes. This 
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indicates rather too much love of the " creature 
comforts," and an acquaintance with a science 
which is appropriate for a cook, or an innkeeper, 
or even for an alderman, but not for an intellectual 
man. Pope professed to be a great judge of deli- 
cacies. A nobleman once gave him a rabbit, 
curiously dressed, for a foreign fowl; and Pope 
thought it a most delicious bird. 

Intemperance in -drinking has been almost as 
prevalent as excess in eating ; and more prejudicial 
to the good order of society, and the happiness of 
domestic life. The arts of fermentation and dis- 
tillation have been attended by the worst conse- 
quences to mankind. Wines and spirits should 
never have been brought into common use. They 
are beneficial as a medicine, and the same may be 
said of most other powerful stimulants; but the 
body requires nutriment, not excitement. Inebri- 
ating fluids drown the cares of life, but the effect 
is transitory. The frequent use of spirits, in drams 
and cordials, is so far from curing dulness or me- 
lancholy, that it increases it, and brings on worse 
disorders. An uncontrollable love of ardent spirits 
is a species of insanity. A man who is influenced 
by it is like a vessel without her helm, drifting to 
destruction. Hafez, a Persian poet, expresses the 
sentiments of one who lives for the present — as 
that gay and licentious poet did : — 

*' Drink, then, nor dread the approach of age. 
Nor let sad care your mirth destroy ; 
For on this transitory stage 

Think not to taste perpetual joy." 
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The votaries of Bacchus have never been con- 
sidered good reasoners. The maxim of Nicholas 
Clenard is much more rational : — " Valeant qui 
crastina curant :" — " They do well who care for 
the morrow." 

Anacharsis said, that the vme bears three kinds 
of grapes, — those of pleasure, drunkenness, and 
sorrow. The prophet Isaiah exclaims, " Wo 
unto them that are mighty to drink wine, and men 
of strength to mingle strong drink!" There is 
nothing noble or gentlemanly in drmikenness. It 
only shows, that a man may make himself as des- 
picable as a brute. Montaigne, who was not very 
delicate in many respects, says, ^'Drunkenness 
seems to me a most stupid and brutal vice." — "I 
never heard " (observes Lord Burleigh to his son) 
" praise ascribed to a drunkard, but for bearing of 
his drink, which is a commendation for a brewer's 
horse or a drayman rather than a gentleman." 
^schines having commended Philip of Macedon 
as a man that would drink freely, Demosthenes 
replied, that it was a good quality in a sponge, but 
not in a human being. The Lacedemonians al- 
lowed their slaves to become drunk, for the pur- 
pose of showing freemen the disgraceful nature of 
the vice. Drunkenness is a cause of almost every 
crime. A Catholic legend says, that the devil gave 
a hermit the choice of three great vices, one of 
which was drunkenness. The hermit chose this, 
as being the least sinful : he became drunk, and 
then he committed the other two. Sir Matthew 
Hale remarked, on one occasion, that the great 
majority of the crimes which had come under his 
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notice had proceeded from intoxication. ** It 
causeth," observes Jeremy Taylor, "woes and 
mischief, wounds and sorrow, sin and shame; it 
maketh bitterness of spirit, brawling and quarrel- 
ing ; it increaseth rage, and lesseneth strength ; it 
maketh red eyes, and a loose and babbling tongue.'* 
The Earl of Rochester was such a complete slave 
to drunkenness, that, according to his confession 
to Dr. Burnet, he had not been completely sober 
and master of himself for one day during a period 
of five years. Alexander the Great possessed many 
excellent qualities; but he was a slave to wine. 
In one fit of intoxication he murdered his friend 
Clito, and in another, he destroyed the beautiful 
city of Persepolis. Drinking to excess is injurious 
to the health. Wine and spirits require as much 
time for digestion as solid meat. But, as the 
glutton carries oflP his food, without being tem- 
pered and changed into nutriment, so the drunkard 
does the same ; and thus he drinks, and makes his 
throat and stomach a mere funnel for the convey- 
ance of fluid. A trifling gratification, or a solitary 
excess, frequently paves the way to others. Drinking 
produces a nausea and a thirst which can be coun- 
teracted only by drinking more ; and those who 
acquire a taste for intoxicating fluids proceed from 
one step to another, until they become involved in 
inextricable misery. ** They begin," observes Dr. 
Cheyne, **with the weaker wines: these by use 
and habit will not do, they leave the stomach sick 
and mawkish; they must fly to stronger wines, 
and stronger still, and run the climax through 
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brandy to Barbadoes waters, and double-distilled 
spirits ; till at last they can find nothing hot enough 
for them." Miserable is the condition of such a 
wretch! The eflFect of inebriating fluids is like 
the magical influence of evil genii, who, according 
to the poets, enchant, entangle, and destroy. 

There is something very attractive in cheerful 
company, and mirth-inspiring wine, and wit, and 
music. The hours on such occasions pass on 
swiftly; for 

** Lightly falls the foot of time. 
That only treads on flowers/* 

But as the sky-rocket will blaze, and dart upward, 
and exhibit its splendour in the night, while in the 
morning there will be only the blackened dissimi- 
larity of what there had been, so the lover of in- 
temperance, when he is under the influence of sti- 
mulants, will be lustrous and joyous ; his wit and 
his intellect will dart with the rapidity of lightning ; 
but what is he in the morning ? Lifeless and joy- 
less. His complexion is no longer bright, but 
sallow and gloomy, — he is thirsty and feverous, — 
he is racked with regret and bodily pain. If a man 
cannot regulate himself in the moderate and occa- 
sional use of wme and spirits, he had better put a 
seal upon his lips, and never suffer a drop to pass 
into his mouth. And if he be habitually intem- 
perate, let him break it off* at once : it is better 
to occasion a temporary uneasmess by abstinence, 
than by indulgence to increase the evil. « 

Drunkenness is a foe to the purse, and a foe to 
domestic enjoyment. It brings a man to beggary. 
It exhibits a bad example to his children, and 
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causes them to grow up in the ways of vice and 
degradation. How can a parent love his children if 
he sets this evil before them, and invites them, by 
his example (for this is the most powerful teaching), 
to do the same? How can a man possess any 
affection for his wife if he makes himself a brute, 
and wounds her delicacy, until her feelings become 
blunted, and she follows him in the same disgrace- 
ful track ? Or if he does, what is too frequently 
done, if he makes her life miserable, and shortens 
her days ? 

But there are superfluities which are not so 
baneful, and yet they are, upon the whole, more 
injurious than beneficial, and, consequently, no 
advantage can be gained by adopthig them. I al- 
lude to snuff and tobacco. They are useful as 
medicines, but injurious in other respects. Smok- 
ing pollutes the breath, injures the complexion, 
wastes the saliva, which is necessary for mastica- 
tion and digestion; and this is one reason why 
great smokers are small eaters. Smoking is parti- 
cularly hurtful to persons of a spare habit and 
feeble constitution. It is true that custom has 
made smoking so necessary, in many instances, 
that a discontinuance of it would be exceedingly 
unpleasant ; but the same effect would arise from 
any other injurious practice. If smoking be allow- 
able for any one in good health, it would only be 
for a man of full habit and high living; but then 
he should never swallow the smoke, nor drink 
with it; but, immediately after the cigar or the 
pipe has been finished, he should wash out his 
mouth. The masticating of tobacco is a filthy 
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practice, and fit only for a porter or a*sailor, — and, 
perhaps^ scarcely fit for him. Snufi-taking is not 
quite so repulsire to all decency ; but the principal 
difference is, that one is a wet nuisance and the 
other is a dry one. Snufi^, except as a medi* 
cine, is hurtful. It thickens the membrane of the 
nose, and impairs the olfactory nerves, the sense 
of smelling being, in the same degree, lessened. 
Pretty much of this powder goes into the stomach 
to be mixed with the food. It occasions hearts 
burn, 'a tendency of blood to the head, with a 
swelling and discolouration of the nose. No ad- 
vantage is gained to the snuff-taker ; for, as Burke 
observes, " they who use snuff^ take it almost 
without being conscious that they take it, and the 
acute sense of smell is deadened, so as to feel 
hardly any thing from so strong a stimulus." 

The best rule, with regard to temperance in 
eating, is, never to use artificial stimulants, and 
never to go as far as the appetite will allow. If a 
person be favoured with a good constitution, and 
be not suffering firom any disease, he will possess a 
sufficiently strong disposition for eating ; and, if he 
be temperate, he will seldom disorder his digestive 
powers. A great deal of pleasure sometimes arises 
from a slight sensation of hunger — for then the 
body is free, and the spirits are light. He thai 
can master himself, with regard to his appetite^ 
accomplishes a great victory. Cosmo de Medicis» 
although surrounded by magnificence and luxury, 
lived very abstemiously, and indulged himself in 
no delicacies whatever. Epicurus lived on bread 
and wateri or, as a treat occasionally, on herbs. 
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When the attendants on the court of France 
reproached M. de Sully, the minister, with the 
plainness of his table, he replied, '< If my guests 
are men of sense, there is enough for them ; and 
if not, I do not desire their company.** Milton 
habitually lived with great plainness ; and the same 
may be said of Sir Isaac Newton. 

With regard to drinking, it may be affirmed, 
that wine and spirits are not necessary for healthy 
men ; but they may be used occasionally as a means 
of entertainment, for the sake of promoting couti- 
viality and good will ; that is, if they be used 
moderately ; if not, let them be laid aside. Plato 
would allow no one, under the age of eighteen, to 
drink wine ; and this, perhaps, was a judicious pro- 
hibition. The ** Temperance Society** allows 
wine, beer, cider, perry, and some other drinks ; 
but it totaUy prohibits ardent spirits^ except as a 
medicine. It would be better, however, to allow 
the use of all occasionally, but of none habitually. 
There was a vast deal of drunkenness before dis- 
tillation was invented; for when the people were 
inclined to drown their senses, and could not pro- 
cure one thing they would another. The plan 
which the *' Temperance Society *' adopts, of circu- 
lating tracts exhibiting the evils of intoxication, 
is certainly excellent^ and calculated to lead people 
into the way of promoting their own happiness. 
Many a man frequents the ale-house or the tavern 
because it contributes to his enjoyment It is the 
nature of evil to offer an alluring snare. Perhaps, 
also, abstracted from the pleasures of inebriation^ 
there may be some superior attractions in the ale- 
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house : in the winter evening there may be a cheer- 
ful fire, and merry company ; there may be also a 
consciousness of freedom which may not be felt on 
other occasions. If this be true, let the wife, who 
is now left solitary, consider how she may reclaim 
her husband. Cannot she, too, make the fire bum 
brightly, and encourage cheerfulness, give her 
husband smiles and allure him, rather than frowns, 
and drive him ? A bad husband frequently sours 
the disposition of a wife, but many a wife ruins the 
husband. If there be a perpetual noise within 
doors, a man will go abroad for peace. If every 
thing be disorderly, dirty, comfortless, and gloomy, 
the husband will go where he may spend his time 
more pleasantly. People generally follow their 
own interest when they see it. Let the wife, then, 
make the home the most pleasant place, and the 
husband will seldom go abroad. These remarks 
will equally apply to low life and high life. 

The advantage of temperance, as it regards even 
this life, is incalculable. *^ It is pleasant," observes 
Archbishop Tillotson, " to command our appetites 
and passions, and to keep them in due order, within 
the bounds of reason and religion." — " Rightly to 
manage our appetites," says Dr. Beattie, " so as to 
keep them in a due subordination to reason, is a 
chief part of virtue." It increases the comforts of 
a man's days, and it lengthens his years. By the 
aid of temperance, St Anthony, St Jerome, and 
James the hermit, lived to more than a century. 
It enables a man to practise his duty to his fellow- 
creatures, to benefit himself, and to perform his 
obligations to the Deity. 
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CHAP. VI. 

ON EXERCISE AND RELAXATION. 

Motion is necessary to the health and beauty 
of creation. The animal world is all activity, 
from the minutest to tlie greatest production of the 
Creator ; the fly wings its way among sunbeams, 
the condor circles the globe, the huge whale 
rolls and plunges among boisterous waves. Vege- 
tation, also, from the spire of grass to the cedar of 
Lebanon, is in continual motion, exhibiting new 
forms and beauties. 

The rains descend from the mountains, and glide 
along in rivulets till they become united with the 
rivers, and are lost in the ocean. The vapours rise 
into the heavens, and become the sport of winds. 

" By ceaseless action, all that is exists ; 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That nature ndes upon maintains her health. 
Her beauty, her fertility." Cowper. 

Dr. Barrow eloquently observes, " The heavens 
do roll about with unwearied motion, the sun and 
stars do perpetually dart their influences ; the 
earth is ever labouring in the birth and nourish- 
ment of plants ; the plants are drawing sap, and 
sprouting out fruits and seeds, to feed us and pro- 
pagate themselves. The rivers are running, the 
seas are tossing, the winds are blustering, to keep 
the elements sweet in which we live." 
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Exercise is essentially necessary for man. It 
purifies the blood, stimulates the appetite, assists 
digestion, carries off the superfluous particles of 
the body, cleanses the porous system, strengthens 
the nerves, gives vigour to the muscles, and excites 
the mental powers. On the other hand, those who 
lead a life of inactivity are troubled with loss of 
appetite, impurity of blood, imperfect digestion, 
weakness, lowness of spirits, and frequently with 
deep melancholy. ^^ A state of sloth," as Malthus 
observes, " and not of activity, seems evidently to 
be the natural state of man." This inclination, 
however, should not be gratified, but opposed. An 
h}^ochondriac gentleman one day consulted the 
famous Fallopius : the anatomist, after Ustening to 
his complaints, replied, " Sir, you are too idle." 
The man was bound, with what Akenside terms 



" The silken fetters of delicious ease." 

Active people are generally light-hearted and 
healthy. Gay thus describes the country girl, as 
a contrast to the delicate and luxurious : — 

" She never feels the spleen's imagined pains* 
Nor melancholy stagnates in her veins; 
She never loses life in thoughtless ease. 
Nor on the velvet couch invites disease." 

The ploughboy may be happier amidst his toil- 
some engagements than the indolent and pampered 
heir to a throne. The hard-working man may be 

" Healthy by temperance and by exercise;" 
while his richer neighbour, conceiving that labour 
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is the lot only of plebeians, indulges idleness, and 
disorders his health. By custom our inclination 
for exertion, and our capability of bearing the vari- 
ations of the weather, become lessened. " We 
have reason," says Cowper, in alluding to the early 
inhabitants of this country, ^^ to envy them their 
tone of nerves, and that flow of spirits, which effec- 
tually secured them from all the uncomfortable 
impressions of a gloomy atmosphere." This was 
occasioned principally by exercise. 

** Toil strung their nerves and purified their blood." 

It is mere affectation to despise a vigorous 'and 
healthful constitution, or it is indicative of a silly 
mind. Life is valuable. Every man would rather 
continue to live than die, miless he must die, and 
he is, therefore, become reconciled to it, or unless 
he is insane ; and he would rather perform his 
usual engagements with a healthy body and pleas- 
ing sensations than with weariness and pain. He 
would rather rest upon his bed at night, in comfort 
and tranquillity, than be racked by the headach or 
the cholic. He would prefer health and serenity 
in the evening of his days to sickness, imbecility, 
and melancholy. Is a person, then, sensible or 
sincere, if he pretends to despise a good consti- 
tution ? Are any so ridiculous as to fancy that 
health, because it is the lot of the abstemious and 
the laborious, is fit only for the vulgar ? But some 
persons have been so foolish as to despise bodily 
vigour, because they will differ from tha crowd ; 
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and to this end the countenance must be bleached, 
and weakness must be produced or pretended. 
While the common people, with common sense, 
endeavour to preserve the blessing of health and 
vigour, the persons to whom I have referred 
(upon the principle to which Pope alludes) prac- 
tise the opposite : — 

" So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right they purposely go wrong." 

Ill health arises from internal defects, from wounds, 
from accumulations of putrid matter, from obstruc- 
tions in the vessels, from a derangement of the ma- 
chinery. How desirable and how beneficial every 
thing of this nature must be ! What female, who 
has any regard for elegance and gentility, but would 
immediately throw aside this vulgar healthfulness ? 
For, the truth is, a servant or a beggar may possess 
it. Demosthenes answered a question relating to 
the most necessary quality in an orator, by recom- 
mending action. A second and a third time he 
made the same reply. A similar recommendation 
must be given with regard to health : action or ex- 
ercise is essentially necessary for its beginning and 
continuance. 

Too much labour, however, is as injurious as 
too little. Many, among the lower classes, exert 
themselves too much, in proportion to the quantity 
of nutriment which they take. Twelve hours, with 
the exception of two for meals, are sufficient for 
the daily emplojrment of a labourer. More than 
this exhausts the animal spirits, and deprives the 
system of those finer fluids which are necessary for 
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lubricating the joints, and, consequently, stiffness 
and pain are produced. ITie practice of working 
after the regular time is exceedingly impolitic ; it 
injures the health, and unfits a man for attending, 
with so much energy, to his usual pursuits. Many 
persons are pent up in a close and insalubrious 
apartment ; soitie are exposed to a great degree of 
heat, and others to cold ; some to the midnight air, 
and others to the scorching noonday sun; some 
to the winter's tempest on the land, and others on 
the ocean. In all these cases the quantity of 
labour and the periods of rest should be regulated 
so as to counteract these disadvantages, and to keep 
the body as vigorous as possible. 

Unless the engagements of a person be very la^ 
borious, so as to injure his health and depress his 
spirits, there will be some pleasurable intervals 
mixed up with his toil. Rest is the more grateful 
after labour, as eating is more pleasant after fast- 
ing. These moments of relaxation are brilliant 
flowers, distributed here and there, in the wilder- 
ness of life. They are openings in the heavens, 
during the gloomy months of winter, which exhibit 
a clear azure and a cheerful sun. Those who en- 
dure the disadvantage of toil avoid many evils of 
other kinds. Thomson, in his " Castle of Indo- 
lence," treats this subject philosophically: — 

*' Oh, mortal man, who livest here by to2. 
Do not complain of this thy hard estate ; 
That like an emmet thou must ever moil. 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date; 
And, certes, there is for it reason great ; 
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For, though sometimes it makes thee weep and wail. 

And curse thy star, and early drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale. 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale." 

The human body, however, is capable of bearing 
pretty much fatigue. Females, also, who are gene- 
rally by education so delicate, may be brought by 
habit to endure a vast deal of toil. On the coast 
of Africa, and in North America, the women per- 
form the agricultural part of the work ; and fre- 
quently labour with the spade, while their back is 
burdened with one or two children. Females have 
exposed themselves to the hardships and the dan- 
gers of war. . The Amazons wielded the battle-axe 
and handled the bow with masculine prowess. They 
conquered (according to Plutarch) the Athenians 
in a pitched battle. The women among the Sa- 
martians and the Scythians were accustomed to 
practise themselves in the use of warlike instru- 
ments, and to endure all the discipline of the 
camp. The women of the Cimbri followed their 
husbands to battle barefooted, and fought with 
great fury. The energies of the body, like those 
of the mind, are scarcely known until they are 
brought into action. 

Those who are obliged to follow laborious pur- 
suits should remember that work may be increased 
or lessened according to the manner in which it is 
performed. If there be a certain degree of smart- 
ness and briskness in the workman, he may accom- 
plish with ease what another would do tediously. 
In Africa, the Bushmen make their oxen gallop up 
a hill ; and in England, stage-coach horses will get 
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np a short ascent much better in a brisk trot, or a 
wbeel-galiop, than by slow and heavy dragging. 
Michael Angelo was smart and active in his work ; 
and he was capable of chiseling off as much marble 
in the course of an hour as any three of his assist- 
ants. 

A variety of engagements is less tedious than a 
continuance in one pursuit. If a person have two 
kinds of work to perform, he had better attend to 
both occasionally ; and thus the one will be a relax- 
ation from the other. A horse that travels on a 
dead level is sooner tired and worn out than one 
which travels on a road possessing a gentle undu- 
lation, because, in the former case, the same 
muscles and tendons are used, and in the same 
way ; in the latter case, a part are rested while the 
others are employed. A man should vary his po- 
sition pretty much ; by this means the body will be 
preserved in a state of vigour, and the mind will 
remain active. This is particularly applicable to 
literary and studious men; and agrees with the 
advice of Dr. Armstrong : — 

^ Deem it not trifling while I recommend 
What posture suits ; to stand and sit by turns, 
As nature prompts, is best. But o'er your leaves 
To lean for ever, cramps the vital parts. 
And robs the fine machin'ry of its play." 

Sitting should be allowed only as a rest; standing 
brings the whole pressure of the body on the soles 
of the feet; and thus every other part is free. 
The ancient Romans would never allow their 
youth to sit in the schools. If a person have a 
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piece of mental or bodily work to perform, the 
completing of which, without cessation, would oc«- 
casion weariness, he should by aQ means finish a 
part of it only at first ; and then recruit himself 
for the purpose of completing the rest. A great 
degree of fatigue is not easily removed, even by 
relaxation; but it might have been prevented by 
an hour of rest. The mind and the body may be 
made to perform the most labour when they are 
regulated agreeably with health. 

Those who have not a sufficient quantity of 
bodily labour, in their usual engagements, must 
attend to exercise as a means of health and relax- 
ation. Lord Bacon was so sensible of this, that he 
spent pretty much of his leisure time (according to 
his biographer) " in walking, coaching, slow rid- 
ing, playing at bowls, and other like exercises." 
Walking is, by far, the best mode of bodily recre- 
ation for any one in health. It ought not to be 
performed during the heat of the day, nor during 
the chilly dampness of the night, nor when the 
weather is very severe, unless a person, as he 
easily may, walk briskly and make himself warm. 
It should never be continued to a degree of weari- 
ness. Perspiration (that is, visible perspiration,) 
should never be encouraged much in a person of 
thin habit and moderate living; but the high liver 
and the corpulent will be benefited by perspiring 
freely. No other engagement exercbes the whole 
of the body so completely as walking. It accele- 
rates the circulation of the blood ; it expands and 
strengthens the lungs; it produces an appetite. 
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and renovates the whole system. A man is more 
independent on foot than on horseback, cht in a 
carriage. He may ramble on the sea-shore, or 
ascend the mountain, or dimb the precipice, or 
wander among woods. And 



As long as streams in silver mazes rove. 

Or spring with annual green renews the grove,* 



the lover of nature will find a sufficient motive for 
the practice of walking. 

Riding on horseback is a good mode of exercise 
and relaxation for those who have not strength for 
pedestrian excursions. It stimulates the viscera, 
and exposes the lungs very much to the action of 
the pure air. Dr. Sydenham recommended gentle 
riding for almost every disorder. 

Travelling in a carriage is adapted for the aged, 
but not for the young. The former require air ; 
but they need not much exertion. The latter re- 
quire exercise as much as a pure atmosphere. 

There are many other kinds of motion, such as 
sailing in a vessel, swinging, &c.; but these are 
chiefly employed in consumption and other dis- 
orders. When the weather is unfitvourable for 
action out of doors, a man of common sense will 
be able to find some sort of exercise which may be 
beneficial within. In a spacious room a person 
may walk about as well as in the open air. Dr. 
Samuel Clarke used to amuse himself by jumping 
over the tables and chairs. Dr. Swift exercised 
himself by running up and down the steps of the 
deanery ; and even in his later days, when his con- 
stitution was almost broken down, he was, as Dr. 
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Johnson observes, on his legs about ten hours in 
the day. Dr. Beattie used to work with carpen- 
ter's tools. In the Academy of Port Royal, in 
France, every member was required to labour at 
some mechanical business, partly for the benefit of 
his health. The eminent Pascal was a maker of 
wooden shoes in this establishment. Any sort of 
engagement is better than idleness. It is better 
for a man to play with a child, a dog, or a cat, and 
thus enliven and invigorate himself, than waste his 
time in dulness and inactivity. 

Gardening is an excellent employment for the 
sedentary person, provided it be not lengthened 
so as to produce weariness, nor practised in wet 
weather. If, however, the person be of a plethoric 
habit, he ought to avoid stooping. For the arte- 
ries, in this case, carry the blood into the head 
more rapidly than the veins can bring it back ; and 
this is sometimes attended with fatal consequences. 
But, for ordinary persons, gardening will be f6und 
a healthy and pleasing engagement The cele- 
brated Boerhaave was exceedingly fond of this 
relaxation. A person will not often be confined 
withindoors during the wholeof the day. Charles II. 
used to observe, that there were more days in the 
year, and hours in the day, for exercise in the 
open air in England than in any other country 
that he knew. 

Relaxation must consist of a deviation from usual 
engagements ; and thus the person who toils men- 
tally must use bodily exercise as a change ; and he 
who uses much corporal exertion may amuse him- 
self with light and interesting reading. We must 
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take care, however, not to make our relaxations 
our principal pursuit. Jeremy Taylor's advice on 
this subject is very reasonable : ^* Choose such as 
are healthful, short, recreative, and apt to refresh 
you ; but in no case dwell on them, or make them 
your chief enjo)rment.*' The eminent Lady Fan- 
shawe admonished her son : " If you embark your- 
self in perpetual recreation, you will shipwreck 
your mind and your fortune." In many cases, 
the whole of a man's life is filled up with what 
are termed amusements or pleasures; but these 
become tiresome — 

** Each prize possess'd, the transport ceases ; 
In the pursuit alone it pleases." 

It furnishes no solid good. It is like the washing 
of earth which has no gold in it, and leaves no 
treasure behind. Sorrow and habitual depression of 
spirits are too frequently the lot of such persons-— 

^ Their days insipid, dull, and tasteless ; 
Their nights unquiet, long, and restless." 

Their time is spent in balls, in masquerades, or 
the more rural, but not more rational engagements, 
of hunting, shooting, and angling. Dancing, for 
the sake of exercise or occasional pastime, is a good 
amusement. " It is," as Shenstone observes, 
" one of the most natural expressions of joy." 
But when it is, as the same author remarks, system- 
atic and formal, it is, " cum ratione insanire," — 
with a reasonable soul to act like a fool. D'ls- 
raeli terms it, <* the art of giving affectation to a 
puppet." Even Lord Chesterfield speaks not very 
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highly of it He calls it " a silly thing ; " "an 
established folly." Cicero is still more severe in 
his condemnatfon of dancing. " No man," he says, 
" ever dances, except he be mad or drimk." Sallust 
seems to have been suspicious of a woman's virtue 
if she were exceedingly fond of dancing and singing, 
or if she were skilful in these accomplishments. Of 
Sempronia Penult (Bell. Catilinae), he says, " Can- 
tare et psallere melius quam necesse est probse." 
She sung and danced better than a virtuous woman 
should do. But he is too severe. In the Chroni- 
cles we are told, that Michal, the daughter of Saul, 
looking out at a window, saw David dancing and 
playing, and she despised him. Dancing is allow- 
able for children. That line of the poet — 

** Men are but children of a larger growth," 

is literally applicable to adult dancers. Dancing 
may be practised as a method of expressing joy ; 
but there are few persons, under the control of 
their reason, who would do so : and those who 
did would deem themselves fools afterwards. But 
fore-arranged and systematic dancing is exceed- 
ingly absurd. Nothing but custom will enable us 
to think, without smiling, that full-grown males 
and females should appoint a time for jumping 
about, and putting themselves into all kinds of sin*^ 
gular attitudes, forming a spectacle for men and 
angels ; and doing only what monkeys or dancing 
dogs would do as well ! This is truly the climax 
of the ludicrous ! A hundred reasons may be 
started in its vindication; and what is there that 
will not admit of a hundred and one, false or 
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sound ? For every folly promises some advantage. 
We are told that it is an excellent mode of pro- 
moting intercourse and good fellowship. True; 
but conversation would be more effectual. The 
action of the intellectual faculties would accom- 
plish it much better than the movement of the 
bodily faculties. It is good for health, it is as- 
serted. True; it benefits one and kills ten. It 
improves the carriage and action: then let it be 
confined to the rising generation ; let it be a 
discipline, not a fashionable exhibition. Let it be 
performed by little children, but never by men 
and women, who ought to have the gravity, dig- 
nity, and good sense to carry themselves above 
such absurdities. Let the amusements of people 
be agreeable with their age ; and let them practise 
and prepare themselves for the middle and the 
decline of life, if they hope to live so long. A 
melancholy gentleman once confessed to Lord 
Clarendon, " that he had been ruined in his edu- 
cation; for he had been trained to dancing and 
other trifles, which were naturally despised as a 
man grew up to years of discretion ; and having 
omitted more valuable acquirements, he knew not 
how to employ himself." 

Masquerading is an exceedingly childish play 
for the nineteenth century. " Men and women who 
dress up as pretty figures to amuse each other 
can scarcely be gifted with intellect ; or, at least, 
they must be either wofuUy biassed by education, 
or actually deranged. An amusement of this kind 
may be well enough in private, as an unpremedi- 
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tuted sport ; but it becomes ridiculous, when it is 
the result of forethought and arrangement. 
: Hunting is cruel, whether it be in pursuit of a 
hare, a fox, or a stag. It is generally cowardly, 
for the combat is unequal. Thirty or forty dogs, 
and a score or two of men, in the pursuit of a little 
timid hare, is like taking a hammer and chisel for 
the purpose of opening a letter. Might not the 
animal be conquered by a less force ? Yes ; but 
then the pleasure of the chase is the inducement. 
It is a pity (hat reasonable persons should take 
any delight in such amusements. And, if they 
hare any feelings of compassion, would they deem 
it an innocent, rational, or humane sport ? 



*' Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare ! 



t» 



Stag-hunting is not much better ; it is cruel. And 
yet ladies (so blind will custom make us) have 
gloried in the honour of accompanying the dogs, 
and giving the last wound to the worn-out and 
dying animal. 

'' The big round tears run down his dappled face ; 
He groans in anguish, while the growling pack, 
Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest. 
And mark his beauteous checkerM sides with gore.** 

Thomson. 

The fox, and many other animals which are mis- 
chievous and injurious, may be killed by simple 
and easy methods. The necessity for hunting 
them is a mere pretext: they are hunted only 
for sport They are sometimes caught, or they 
come almost within the bands of the hunters, and 
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then the hunters give them a certam space to run, 
before they follow them. Why not kill them at 
once? Why not dispose of foxes (if they are in- 
jurious animals) by an easy method; and not 
gather a company of fifty or sixty men, horses, 
and dogs, to conquer one poor beast ? 

The principle which condemns hunting will 
discountenance shooting. The intensity of pain 
does not depend on the size of the animal, but on 
the quantity and sensitiveness of the nerves, A 
bird, therefore, may suffer as much from a wound 
as a horse. Who would not be deemed a brute, 
if he fired cannon, loaded with grape-shot, among 
^a drove of horses ? And who would be deemed 
considerate or merciful, or a lover of nature or 
happiness, who would go into a grove, which was 
tenanted by birds of beautiful forms and brilliant 
plumage, enjoying that life which God has given 
them, and attending to their iimocent offspring, or 
singing sweet songs of love to their attentive mates, 
and then, for his own trifling and unworthy plea- 
sure, he would fire among them, and strike one 
dead, and break the wing of another, and sub- 
ject others to cruel misery by shot-wounds in the 
breast or intestines, and thus turn their joy into 
anguish ? 

The pleasure of the sportsman cannot be sup- 
posed equal to the pain which is inflicted on the 
animals ; consequently, if it produces less advan- 
tage than disadvantage, the amusement is irrational; 
and, even if it were otherwise, we should not be 
justified in deriving our enjoyment from the mi- 
series of others. The amiable Cowper was no 
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advocate for these barbarous practices, as we may 
judge from his own language : — 

— ** Detested sport. 
That owes its pleasures to another's pain ; 
That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature ; dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire. 
Of silent tears, and heart^distending sighs I" 

Shooting, as well as hunting, is a dangerous re- 
laxation. Many a man has been maimed for life 
by the inadvertent fire of his companion, or the 
accidental explosion of his own gun, or the burst- 
ing of the barrel. When shooting is employed 
for the destruction of ferocious and noxious ani- 
mals, or as a means of procuring food, it is allow- 
able ; necessity, not brutal pleasure, must be the 
motive. 

Angling is almost equally to be condemned. If 
the man who would ^^ needlessly set foot upon a 
worm '' should be the object of our censure, he 
that would barbarously impale one would be 
worthy of greater blame. The advocates of this 
. sport say it is healthy, favourable to contemplation, 
and exceedingly intellectual. The question is, 
whether the catching of butterflies would not be 
more so. Health would be improved by walking 
more than by standing still ; and by a change of 
situation and scenery, rather than by a long con- 
tinuance on the banks of a river. Thought may 
be cherished as well, or much better, under other 
circumstances, than the watching of a floating cork, 
or the throwing of a line. The same view, the 
same river, bills, rocks, and precipices would exist 
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if a man did not carry a fishing rod ; and would 
receive, in this case, a more undisturbed attention. 
Intellectual it certainly is; we may judge this 
from the conduct of Francis L, the imbecile mo- 
narch of France. His attendants procured for him 
a pretty amusement, such as was adapted for his 
weakness ; they furnished his room with troughs 
of water, in which were little fishes, and the idiot 
hooked them up for his pastime, and was highly 
delighted. How intellectual ! If, as old Izaak 
Walton says, " other joys are but toys," what a 
system of trifles must occupy our attention ! 

Fencing was a favourite pastime formerly, but 
it is almost grown into disuse. Wrestling is more 
common, but confined chiefly to the vulgar — to 
those who have neither education nor taste. Boxing 
is patronised only by the lowest of the low. 

Exercise or relaxation should be adopted, in 
proportion as it tends to benefit the health, to 
fiimish rational amusement, to cherish the best 
feelings of our nature, to make us more capable of 
regular and useful engagements, and better mem- 
bers of society. 
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CHAP. VII. 



ON SLEEP. 



Sleep is exceedingly important with regard to 
our health and comfort. A few observations on 
this mteresting principle, will form a necessary 
part of this treatise. Sleep has been very cor- 
rectly and beautifully termed the image of death. 
" What," enquires Jeremy Taylor, " are sleeping 
and waking, but living and dying ? " When the 
body lies dormant, with ^^ forgetfulness opprest," 
the soul appears to have forsaken its corporeal 
abode. The eyes are closed, — objects of beauty 
no more attract them. The ear is no longer ani- 
mated by enchanting music, — the tongue lies mo- 
tionless, — the vocal powers are still, as if the 
words of truth and eloquence had ceased to flow 
for ever. The palate is not susceptible of curious 
tastes, nor the nostrils of grateful odours, — 
fragrant herbs, groves of spices, and gardens of 
roses, a£Fect them not. The king is no greater 
than the beggar : for what is magnificence or roy- 
alty — what is the sceptre or the diadem to him ? 
The mighty man is as helpless as the infant. 
Samson was deprived of his strength when he was 
asleep. The warrior has no control over his 
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mighty aimies ; and the philosopher has little over 
his learning. Plato and Socrates, when they slqpt, 
were like other men; — when they were awake, 
they unfolded the mysteries of science to multitudes 
of disciples, who sat at their feet and received in- 
struction. During sleep, the rich man is stripped 
of his riches. Midas, the king of Fhrygia, was 
not oppressed with the abundance of his wealth ; 
nor was Croesus, the king of Lydia, elated with the 
unvarying favours of fortune. Alexander tri- 
umphed not in his wide dominions ; nor Cyrus in 
his unvarying victories. Houses, lands, and king- 
doms, are not possessed nor enjoyed, when the 
imagination is wandering in other regions, bounded 
by other shores. 



The diamond, ruby, and the costly ore, 
No longer dazzle, and enchant no more.' 



The aged, whose memory carries him backward 
through a long line of interesting events, is almost 
as though he had never been. The child becomes 
old, and fancies himself endowed with knowledge 
and wisdom. The great become little, and the in- 
significant become mighty men. fiut the veil is soon 
withdrawn. One arises to wealth, and another to 
poverty ; one to honour, and another to disgrace ; 
one to popularity, and another to obscurity ; one 
to happiness, and another to misery. 

Sleep is an invaluable friend to human beings. 
It seems to have been purposely connected with the 
silent hours of darkness. The wants of man, in this 
respect, and the absence of the sun, have been 
made to agree with each other. 
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Nighty sable goddess ! from her ebon throne. 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumb'ring world. 
t Silence, how dead I and darkness, how profound I 

YOUNO. 

Sleep has been termed, by the same poet, " Tired 
nature's sweet restorer." Beaumont and Fletcher 
call it, " The easer of all woes." By this ma- 
gical principle, the weary body is restored to its 
wonted strength; the troubled heart is calmed; 
the boisterous feeling is subdued. It is, as if a 
gilded statue, soiled and dirty, were re-gilded, 
and it comes forth bright and beautiful. Or, as if ' 
a lamp were newly trimmed with oil, to bum 
throughout the day; and then the lustre again 
lessens; the faint flame tremblingly maintains its 
hold; and again it vanishes, and then succeed dark- 
ness and apparent non-existence. 

Sleep has been beautifully designated dew. — 
Thus Milton says, " The timely dew of sleep ; " 
and Shakspeare, ** The honey-heavy dew of 
slumber;" that, as the material dew covers and 
invigorates vegetation, so the influence of sleep 
restores the human frame. 

The opinions with regard to the nature and 
cause of slumber, have been exceedingly numerous. 
Some have fancied that it is occasioned by the 
absence of the soul ; others, by the gathering up 
of the animal spirits; others, by a compression 
of the brain ; others, from the absence of ex- 
citation and irritability ; and another hjrpothesis is, 
that the nervous fluid proceeding from the ex- 
tremity of the tubes, and uniting in the centre, 
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occasions a general sensibility, and that partknlar 
state which we call wakefulness; while the ten- 
dency of the fluid, *fiom the centre towards the 
extremities, occasions sleep. But these opinions 
will not account for all the phenomena. Sleeps 
perhaps, may be nothing more nor less than the 
torpor of the nervous fluid, arising fiom its impure 
or decomposed state. This fluid is secreted firom 
the vascular system; and in the course of a few 
hours becomes unfit for its office, — then drowsiness 
ensues. Rest restores it, by supplying those rare 
and delicate fluids, which are necessary for form- 
ing a lively and efficient state of the nervous sys- 
tem. The commencement of slumber depends 
upon a relaxed condition of the nerves, and die 
absence of exciting causes. The commencement 
of wakefulness on the invigorated state of the sys- 
tem, and the operation of exciting causes. A^o- 
ciation, habit, darkness, and light, with some other 
influences, occasion the regularity of sleeping and 
waking, which usually exists among human beings* 
Some remarks on the transition from wakefulness 
to sleep will be given in the next Chapter. 

Slumber usually begins with the organs of visioOi 
The reason is, that they are more accustomed to 
action. A temporary cessation occasions the flGid 
to pass from the nerves, and to leave the parts 
unconscious. There have been some cases of par- 
tial sleep, msing from a disarrangement of the 
system, in which the extremities have been dor- 
mant, while the other parts have been conscious. 
The organs of vision are continually receiving im- 
pressions, which preserve the mind in a state of 
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activity, and continue the mutual influence of body 
and spirit; but when the eyes are closed, this ceases, 
and sleep generally follows. 

The nervous system, also, may be permanently 
disordered by an impurity of the blood and other 
fluids. This is the cause of gloominess, inactivity, 
feebleness, and melancholy. Sometimes it occa- 
sions too much drowsiness, and at other times too 
little. It arises from ill health, and increases ill 
health. 

It may naturally be enquired, ^^ Cannot the fluid 
of the nerves, as well as the other fluids of the 
body, be renovated while a person is awake?" In 
reply it may be stated, it is not certain that the 
J[)ody can be restored without sleep ; for this dor- 
mancy appears to be, as Shakspeare terms it, *^ the 
birth of each day's life." Without a sufficient pe- 
riod of repose, the muscles, and every part of the 
body, would be completely relaxed. 

Sound sleep is generally the portion of those 
who waste not their time in bed, and are blessed 
with a tranquil mind in a healthful body. It for- 
sakes the abode of pain and tumult ; and, agree- 
ably to the language of Yomig, -^ 

** Swift on his downy pinions flies from wo^ 
And lights on lids unsullied by a tear : " 

but it does not confine itself to the mansions of 
wealth and splendour ; it visits the humble dwell- 
ing of the peasant; it abides, with its soothing 
effects, in the lowliest cot; and, indeed, in that, 
rather than in — 

— ** The perfumed chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of costliest state/* 
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The poor man lays himself down in peace, having 
no earthly cares nor ambitious views. ** The 
sleep of a labouring man," observes Solomon, *^ is 
sweet.'* The rich frequently turn themselves on 
their anxious pillows, while they speculate on the 
means of increasing their possessions. The ob- 
scure man may rest in security, while the monarch 
may be painfully listening* to the footsteps of 
traitors. The virtuous person slumbers in tran- 
quillity, while the wicked are agitated with the 
recollection of their crimes. 

But even those who are healthy and virtuous, 
are required to act prudently, that the period 
allotted for sleeping may be advantageously em^* 
ployed. The time of rest should be as regular as 
possible, and the period of rising should be equally 
uniform. If a person have been accustomed to 
arise at a particular hour, he will find it easy to 
continue the practice; whereas if he have been 
irregular, he will possess little control over him- 
self; and he will be dependent on some accidental 
noise, or some earlier riser. The capability of 
awaking at a particular time of the morning de- 
pends, in a great measure, on the state of the at- 
mosphere and the light. For although there is a 
little variation in different mornings, yet the dif- 
ference between one morning and the next is so 
trifling, as to occasion but little effect on the 
sleeper ; while the general state of the air, and the 
influence of the lights will produce a result suf- 
ficiently powerful to awake him. Nor is there 
any thing in this, contrary to analogy; for if a 
person be sleeping in a dark room, and a brilliant 
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light equal to that of the day be introduced, it will 
probably arouse hinu The atmosphere alters ex- 
ceedingly in the morning, and particularly during 
the transition from darkness to sun-rise. The 
gradual change then, from the air of the night to 
that of the day, and of darkness to light, will pro- 
duce wakefulness. There is so great a difference 
between the atmosphere of the night and the day, 
that if a person be accustomed to eight hours of 
rest, from eleven to seven, and he go to bed at six 
in the evening and get up at two, he will find him- 
self weary throughout the day. Now, in this case, 
he would have tlie same time of rest, but he would 
have a different air. If the variation be so great 
on a waking man, it may be equally great on a 
sleeping man. We are frequently regulated in an 
almost mechanical manner; and the process of 
throwmg aside the mantle of sleep may be an in- 
stance of it. If a person be accustomed to awake 
at six in the morning, he will awake at a time when 
the air and the light are exerting a particular in- 
fluence on his body. If he get up for two or three 
mornings at the same time, there will be a con- 
nection of these influences with the process of 
awaking ; and the one will naturally occasion the 
other. 

There is another question, not less intricate, but 
more interesting than the preceding, — how a 
person becomes capable of awakening himself 
whenever he may please. It is, of course, very 
easy for any one to arise at seven, if he have been 
accustomed to go to bed at eleven ; for be is in- 
fluenced, not only by the state of the air and the 
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light, but also by the length of his repose. If his 
engagements on the previous day, and his health, 
have been as usual, and his food agreeable to his 
common course of living, the nervous fluid must 
have become invigorated ; and being prepared for 
action, it will possess an irritability and a capabi- 
lity of receiving gentle impressions, which will rouse 
it, and occasion the process which we term awak- 
ing. But the other must arise in this way (for it 
exists generally among elderly persons) : a man 
becomes acquainted, by long experience, with the 
sensations produced on himself, at all periods of 
the night by the atmosphere and other influences ; 
consequently, if he happen to awake at twelve, he 
will not fency it is five, even if it be in the winter. 
And if he be in the habit of rising before daylight, 
he will become pretty well aware of the time, 
through an indefinable impression arising from 
the sensations of his body. This knowledge of 
periods and feelings accompanies a person through- 
out sleep; and, if a strong impression be made 
previously to going to bed, that he must arise at 
four, the impression will continue ; and the influ- 
ence of that particular hour, operating after some 
time on his body, will rouse, by association, the 
determination of the mind ; and a stimulus or un- 
easiness will be produced, which will cause wake- 
fulness. 

Many persons contrive to awake somewhere 
near a particular time, — an hour or two before or 
after. There is an uneasiness produced through- 
out the night, which prevents them from sleeping 
soundly ; and, being restless, they contrive, among 
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their many imperfect slumbers, to arise at the proper 
period. But this is not the regular system to 
which I have alluded. This arises from a want of 
practice, or the susceptibility of body which would 
enable them to receive those faint impressions. 
But, even in this case, what occasions a mental 
feeling, previously to slumber, to make that sleep 
uneasy ? The truth is, the same principle operates 
in both instances; but, in the one it acts imper- 
fectly, in the other it acts with correctness. 

I will now attend to the most effectual methods 
of obtaining regular sleep. It is exceedingly tan- 
talising for a person, when he is fatigued, and has 
only a short period for repose, to lie anxiously 
waiting for the moment of forgetfulness ; and, in 
proportion as he is anxious, the difficulty of sleep- 
ing will be increased. Sometimes the principle of 
consciousness becomes almost obscured, and then it 
brightens, as Shakspeare says : — 

" Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unsteady flame 
Hangs quiv*ring to a point; leaps off by fits. 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold." 

In order to avoid this disadvantage, it will be 
necessary to go to bed at a regular time ; to rise 
early, that when the period of rest arrives a person 
may be sleepy ; to avoid great exertion, and much 
inactivity ; and to dispel anxiety. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu was an ambitious and intriguing man — his 
mind was consequently in a state of continual 
anxiety ; his bed was not always a resting place, 
and he was much troubled with sleepless nights. A 
very close thinker may sometimes keep himself 
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awake by his speculations. Lord Bacon would 
sometimes take a draft of strong beer, to lay, as he 
termed it, his fancy asleep ; which would otherwise 
keep him awake during a good part of the night 
But these effects depend on habit. If a person 
never suffer himself to thmk after he is in bed, he 
will soon acquire the custom of lying down and 
falling asleep immediately. Oxenstiern, Chancellor 
of Sweden, used to say, that he put off his cares 
with his clothes, and suffered them to rest together 
till the morning. A person should generally dress 
as soon as he awakes ; for if he have not been 
roused from sleep by an unusual noise^ or pain, 
he will have had a sufficient quantity of rest ; and 
he will sleep the more soundly the next night* 
Peter the Great adopted this method, and he never 
had any interruption to his repose. Oxenstiern 
said, that nothing ever prevented his sleep, but the 
death of his father, and the loss of the battle of 
Nordlingue. 

The supper ought to be rather light. Many a 
man has eaten heartily, and retired to rest a little 
after, and he has awoke in another world. But, 
even if this should not occur, his slumbers will 
be uneasy. " Our sleep," observes Dr. Cheyne, " is 
sound, sweet, and refreshing, according as the ali- 
mentary organs are easy, quiet, and clean." But 
they cannot be in this condition, if they are op- 
pressed with food. The bed-clothing ought to be 
just as much as to prevent a sensation of coldness 
or heat. The bed ought not to be very soft. The 
room should be tolerably large, and well ven- 
tilated : but, if the apartment be close, the clothing 
warm, and the bed soft, the perspiration of the 
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body will be checked; sleep will be driven from 
the eyes ; or, if not, the slumbers will be uneasy. 
In such a case, experience has shown the ad- 
vantage of getting out of bed and walking in the 
cool air ; of turning the pillow, and exposing the 
bed-clothes to the action of the atmosphere ; for 
the perspirable matter is then absorbed by the air, 
the pores of the body are not oppressed, and the 
person falls asleep. Dr. Harvey, the physician, 
was frequently restless in bed. This was occa- 
sioned, probably, by an irritation of the surface of 
the body, which was increased when the per- 
spiratory ducts were impeded in their operation ; 
but he always cured himself by walking in the 
cold air until he shivered ; he then returned to his 
bed, and slept soundly. 

It is a good method to take a little exercise im- 
mediately before bed-time, — and especially in the 
winter; for it generates heat and stimulates the 
system; but coldness is very uncongenial with 
repose. Besides, activity, followed by perfect rest, 
produces a greater contrast, and causes the body 
to sink more easily into sleep; as a person resting 
afler a walk, is more liable to fall asleep in his 
chair, than if he had not taken exercise. If the 
sleep of a person be unsound through a slight in- 
disposition, or a variation of living, he should not 
do, as many persons have done, lie in bed the 
later of a morning to make up for the restlessness 
of the night The better method is to get up 
early ; and as the body must have sleep, the repose 
of tlie next night will be more tranquil. If the 
appetite of a person should fail at the usual meal- 
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times, it would not be the better plan to eat be- 
tween those periods ; for in this case, as it would 
be with sleep, the evil would be increased. 

There has been some difierence of opinion as to 
the proper duration of rest. But the more pre- 
vailing notion is, that an infant may have as much 
as it will take ; a child may be allowed about ten 
hours ; a youth eight hours ; a middle-aged man 
about seven hours — if he be stout, he ought to 
take rather less than if he be thin. A female may 
be allowed an hour more than a man. Some 
people spend ten or eleven hours in bed: it is 
true, that these are not, generally, very valuable 
members of society, and therefore it is hardly time 
lost ; but those who have been eminent among their 
fellow-creatures have seldom wasted any time in 
sleep. Those who have been lights in the intel- 
lectual world, have, like the sun in the brilliant 
mondis of summer, risen early and shone late. 
Aristotle slept with a ball of brass in his hand, 
which he held over a brazen vessel, that the falling 
of the one into the other might awake him. So- 
crates, Pythagoras, and many of the illustrious 
ancients, were early risers. The learned Origen 
gave himself but little sleep; spending most of the 
night in study. Avicenna, an eminent philosopher 
and physician of Arabia, carried wakefulness to an 
extreme. It is related by his biographer, that for 
one year and a half, he did not remain in bed 
throughout the whole of a night He says of 
himself, ^^ I set a lamp before me, and applied 
myself to reading and writing ; and so often as I 
was overcome by sleep, or found myself faint, I 
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drank a glass of wine to recover strength, and then 
returned to reading again." Kang Hi, Emperor 
of China, says, **At seventeen years of age, my 
passion for books was so great, that I arose long 
before daybreak, and sat up very late, and gave 
myself but three or four hours of rest" Sir Wil- 
liam Jones studied very much at night; and be 
took, occasionally, a glass of wine for the purpose 
of re-invigorating his weakened frame. Dr. Cheyne 
advises students to ^^ avoid nocturnal studies, and 
unseasonable watching. In summer, to go to bed 
with the sun ; and in winter, to rise at break of 
day." When circumstances will allow it, no rule 
can be more valuable. He that steals from the 
night, although he may lengthen his days, will 
shorten his years. Some men may sleep only 
about five hours, and yet be sufficiently refreshed, 
provided they be early risers. Gassendi generally 
rose at three in the morning, and remained up 
until ten at night. Peter the Great arose, in the 
summer at three, and in the winter at four. Pope 
Julius II., who was a great lover of learning, rose 
at two or three in the morning. Sir Walter Ra^ 
leigh used to sleep only five hours. John Hunter, 
the celebrated anatomist, is said to have risen, for 
twenty years, before sun-rise. Sir Matthew Hale 
gave himself a longer period for rest He usually 
went to bed at nine, and rose at five. 

Slumbering longer than nature requires is not 
only injurious to health and happiness, but it is 
a considerable shortener of life. A healthy per- 
son, who lies in bed ten hours, loses two hours and 
II half. It is an actual loss; for this period is 
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usually spent in unconsciousness. If he slept 
only seven hours and a half, he would be stronger 
and more lively. His extra sleeping is equal to 
three quarters of a day in a week; and to five 
weeks and a half in a twelvemonth. But, would 
he be inclined to strike out from every year of his 
existence one week of November and the whole of 
December ? Would he, in a life of seventy years, 
be disposed to blot out seven, and live only sixty- 
three ? And, if he would be averse to so great a 
deduction, why will he squander the same amount 
in smaller portions ? Besides, he not only strikes 
out seven of his years, but he will probably injure 
his health, and dispose of ten more. Jeremy Tay- 
lor, in reference to indolence in bed, observes, 
^' Let your sleep be always necessary and health- 
ful, but liot idle, and expensive of time.'' 

It is very impolitic to continue long in bed after 
the night's repose is terminated. Nothing is more 
injurious, Dr. Cheyne has observed, than lying long 
in bed, " lolling and soaking in sheets," after a 
person has had a reasonable rest. Indolence, of 
this kind, is sometimes produced by a want of en- 
gagement. Lord Clarendon remarks, that he used 
to call on a gentleman sometimes, and almost 
always found him in bed. On enquiring the rea- 
son, the gentleman told him that he knew not how 
to employ himself, and this occasioned him to love 
his bed the more ; that he had no taste for intel- 
lectual pursuits or active exertion ; and, if he read 
only for an hour, he fell asleep. What an un- 
happy, and at the same time useless being ! 

With regard to the best period for rest, it may 
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be stated, that the nearer we can comply with the 
arrangements of nature, the more healthy and ad- 
vantageous it will be. We should, therefore, rise 
early in the summer, and later in the winter. But, 
as the time for sleep need not be longer in the 
latter season of the year, we must vary from this 
rule, by continuing some hours after sunset in the 
winter, and not very long in the summer. In 
fashionable life, and among the legislators of this 
country, there is too much inclination to change 
the night into day. " By a strange inversion of 
the animal economy," Cowper remarks, " we are 
ready to sleep when we have the most need to be 
awake; and we go to bed just when we might 
arise with the best advantage." 

Some influences are peculiarly adapted for pro- 
ducing sleep. Monotonous sounds are the most 
influential, because they prevent great and stirring 
thoughts, and lull the mental powers and bodily 
feelings. Such, for instance, are soft warbling 
streams, the humming of bees, the whistling of 
wind, rain, the tinkling of sheep-bells, distant 
chimes, unvaried reading, or low and uninteresting 
conversation. If a person has been deprived of 
his usual repose, or if the weather be warm,, he* 
may sleep any where. Tlius Cowper, in his de-, 
Hghtful poem of " The Sofa,"— 

** The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick. 
Whom snoring she disturbs. As sweetly he, 
Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour. 
To sleep within the carriage more secure. 
Sweet sleep ei\joys the curate in his desk — 
The tedious rector drawluig o'er his head. 
And sweet the clerk below." 
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Some have accustomed themselves to a short 
slumber after dimier. This practice may be aUow- 
able for a very early riser, or for one who takes 
much exercise. But a corpulent person should 
never indulge in it, unless he wish to become so 
bulky as to be a burden to himself. 

Sound sleep, then, depends on a healthy body, 
on temperance, on regularity, on an active life, on 
an easy and cheerful mind. Sleep, and the bene- 
fits connected with it, are important links in the 
chain of human existence. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



OX DREAMING^ 



Dreaming is one of the most interesting subjects 
with which we are acquainted. A person is then 
totally unconscious of what he is, or of what he 
has been. The soul appears to fly away from its 
material dwelling, and to mingle with scenes which 
are new and momentous. If the reality has been 
poverty, the lot of the sleeping person may be cast 
in affluence and luxury ; sickness may be changed 
for rosy health ; the dark clouds of sorrow for a 
dear heaven and a brilliant sun; the tempest of 
human fears and passions may be lulled into sweet 
tranquillity ; the wilds and wastes of nature may 
be changed to fruitful pastures, groves of fra- 
grant trees, shrubs, and flowers, adorned with 
every variety of colour, to delight the fancy ; bliss- 
ful regions of repose — 

" Where not a breath is heard to sigh. 
So deep the soft tranquillity." 

Then there is, perh^s, a transition to lofly hills 
adorned with stately cedars ; to mountains covered 
with eternal snows ; to '^ cloud-capt towers and 
gorgeous palaces ; " to precipices; to roaring cata- 
racts; to plains of celestial beauty; to the shores 
of everlasting repose; — among beings unearthly, 
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who people highest heaven ; who throng the pave- 
ment of the New Jerus^em ; who drink the pure 
and blissful streams of life, that banish sorrow, 
pain, and care. Then the soul sinks down, as 
Satan did, when he left the gates of hell, ^ ten 
thousand fathoms deep," to gloomy dells and loath- 
some caverns; to the foul abode of all hideous 
things, where snakes entwine themselves around 
the hapless wanderer, and slimy things crawl over 
his limbs; and here, among doleful caves, dark 
and chilly, scared with ghastly sights, startled by 
strange echoes, roused by screams of woe, or sunk 
in the arms of deadly terror, he may seem to live 
a whole eternity ! Then, perhaps, he will fimcy 
that the bars of his prison-house are broken ; that 
the mighty caverns are rent asunder; that the 
rocks are rolled away with the cradbing of a thou- 
sand thunders, as if the earth were torn from its 
foundations. Gleams of light may flash upon him 
from the angry heavens, and black clouds threaten 
to burst with destruction; but a sudden change 
may carry him, all at once, from the " war of 
elements" to the haven of peaceful repose; to 
some blissful island, whose foundation is of gems, 
floating in an ocean of light; sweet melody may 
burst upon his ravished ears; myriads of happy 
beings may stand before him ; then he may open 
his astonished eyes, and view nothing but his 
lodging-room ! 

Sometimes a man awakes, and wishes that his 
dreams had been blest reality ; at other times, he 
thanks his Maker that they were mere delusion. 
Sometimes he sinks — 
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— '' In blissful dreams away. 
And visions of eternal day ;" 

at other times he starts, as if he were falling into 
destruction. 

But the cause of this interesting condition must 
now become the subject of our enquiry. Some 
persons have imagined that dreams are produced 
by supernatural agency ; of this number was Bax- 
ter. By the same rule, our waking thoughts 
might be attributed to the same source; except 
we suppose that spiritual beings are more irre- 
gular in their influence than our own mental powers. 
But dreaming must certainly be attributed to a 
natural cause. There are four kinds of mental 
action; and between these there are many vari- 
ations. The first is, when a person is completely 
awake ; then the senses are full of vigour, and the 
communication between the extern^ organs and 
the intellect is uninterrupted. The appearance of 
external things, and a remembrance of the laws 
and customs of society, occasion him to act dis- 
creetly, and agreeably with the dictates of common 
sense. The second kind is when he is under the 
influence of a reverie ; then the senses are usually 
inactive, although one of them in particular is 
greatly intensified. The organs of vision, for in- 
stance, are sometimes fixed on a particular object, 
and the mind is so intent on the conmiunications 
which arise from it, that all other impressions are 
neglected. The third kind is that of restless slum- 
ber; then the nervous fluid is fitted for repose, 
but the body is influenced by powerfiil stimuli, 
and prevented from rest. The fourth is that of 
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complete sleep; then the nervous fluid is ex- 
hausted, and exciting causes are absent. A sti- 
mulus, if it be very powerful, wiU again bring the 
nerves into action. Sometimes, however, the sleep 
of a person is so deep, from exhaustion, that he 
can only be awoke with difficulty. And some per* 
sons, being exceedingly susceptible, may be roused 
by a gentle excitement. The transition, then, 
from wakefulness to sleep is dependent on the 
peculiar disposition of the body, and the influences 
to which it is subject. During a fit of insensibility 
a person will be, most probably, without thought; 
at any rate, he seems to have been so, because he 
can remember nothing; and, except in a trancci 
the whole period appears to have been lost. But 
a trance, perhaps, may be nothing more than a 
deep reverie, commencing with the mind and 
affecting the body, instead of beginning with the 
body and influencing the mental powers. In sound 
sleep we are, generally, either without thought, or 
engaged in speculations which are afterwards for.* 
gotten. But in partial or restless sleep the ner- 
vous system is affected by various influences^ and 
this occasions sensation and thought. In diis 
case the dreams are not only long continued, and 
pleasing or unpleasant, according to the nature of 
the influence, but they are vividly painted on the 
tablet of the memory. Solomon says, that " a 
dream cometh through the multitude of business ;'' 
and Dryden, that 

_. « Dreams are fed 
From rising fumes of indigested food ; " 

but these remarks apply to uneasy dreams. The 
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thoughts of a sleeping person, which began and 
continued for some time with realities and the go- 
vernment of the senses, wander very much when 
the imagination takes the reins. The fancy then 



" Misjoining shapes. 

Wild work produces.' 



>9 



If the principle of excitation in the body be 
very powerful, it will prevent sleep ; and if it ope- 
rates after slumber has begun, it awakes the per- 
son, and occasions the dream to remain distinctly 
fixed in the memory. But a gentle stimulus is 
sufficient to arouse a man if the nervous fluid have 
been re-invigorated; and the process being per- 
formed gradually, the mind will pass from one 
subject to another; from mental things to bodily 
impressions, so insensibly, that the chain will be 
lost, and the dream be forgotten, except some oc- 
currence should afterwards bring it to remem- 
brance ; and then, as by a magical influence, the 
veil will be drawn a^de, and the person will be- 
hold a long train of pleasing or unpleasing ima- 
gery. . 

Sometimes an inipression, produced on the mind 
during the waking hours, will occasion the think- 
ing faculties to employ themselves on the same 
subject during the period of repose. Cowper says, 
that when he had formed a wish for a country re- 
sidence, " his very dreams were rural." Dr. John- 
son observes of Pope, that after he had engaged to 
translate Homer, the magnitude of the undertaking 
appeared so overwhelming, *' that he was timorous 
and uneasy; and his nights were disturbed by 
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dreams of long journeys through unknown ways.** 
Avicenna, an Arabian physician, remarks, " If I 
slept ever so little, I dreamt of the very questions 
which had puzzled me in the day ; so that the so- 
lution of many of them were made known in my 
sleep." The imagination sometimes dresses up the 
object of attention with more than usual beauty. 
The tree of life, therefore, seemed to Eve (as she 
observed in relating her dream to Adam) 

" Much fairer to my fancy than by day." 

At Other times it hangs around the scenery the 
sable curtains of gloom. 

The imagination not only newly models past 
occurrences, but it anticipates the future. As in a 
day-dream or reverie, the mind may speculate on 
future events, so the fancy, in a dream, may paint 
the probable circumstances of futurity. And thus 
it is no occasion of wonder that a dream should 
sometimes resemble subsequent occurrences. It is 
not more surprising (to use the language of Dr. 
Beattie), " than that an irregular clock should now 
and then point at the right hour." But a failure 
usually occurs, and this is seldom reckoned. It 
must be remembered, that there have been in the 
world one hundred and fifty thousand millions of 
himian beings. These have lived on an average 
thirty years. Thirty years contain ten thousand 
nights ; and one night may be visited with several 
dreams. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the common 
notions of the ignorant on this subject, and the 
vulgar interpretations of dreams. For instance^ 
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that green fields denote sickness ; dying, marriage ; 
hanging, honour ; raw-^esh, death ; and a thou- 
sand other nonsensical matters, which have as 
much reference to future events as the turning of 
a vane to the regulation of an empire. 

No dream can be considered premonitory, unless 
it possess the evidence of supernatural influence. 
If there be a communication, it must be derived 
from a superior agents Thus, the prophets were 
illuminated from above. Many singular dreams 
have occurred, not immediately connected with 
religion, some of which may be attributed to 
Divine influence; others to mere accident; and 
some are doubtfuL Joseph*s dream of the sheaf of 
wheat, and that of the sun, moon, and eleven stars, 
were exactly fulfilled. And so was that of the 
butler, which Joseph interpreted; and the same 
may be said of Nebuchadnezzar's. Herod had a 
dream, in which there was a distinct communi- 
cation of his brother's death. Josephus gives ati 
account of the dreams of Archelaus and Glaphyri^ 
which were exactly fulfilled. The wife of Pilate 
was troubled in her sleep on the night before the 
trial of Christ ; and so was Calphumia, the wife of 
Caesar, previously to her husband's assassination. 
Croesus, the king of Lydia, dreamt that his beloved 
son, Atys, was slain with a dart, which event soon 
after occurred. Cicero dreamt, when he was in 
banishment, that he should be re-exalted; and 
when the event happened, there were two or three 
circumstances which were singularly agreeable with 
the anticipations of his sleeping hours. Cicero gives 
a^ account of several remarkable dreams. Among 
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the rest, he mentions one of Simonides, who wa3 
warned not to embark in a certain ship, or he 
would perish by shipwreck. He complied with the 
warning of the vision, and all who sailed in the 
vessel were lost. — ^^ Qui cum ignotum quendam 
projectum mortuum vidisset, cumque humavisset, 
haberetque in animo navem conscendere, moneri 
visus est, ne id faceret, ab eo, quern sepultura 
afieceret ; si navigasset eum naufragio esse peritu^ 
rum ; itaque Simonidem rediisse ; periisse cseteros 
qui tum navig^sent." (De Somniis.) Origen as- 
serts, that he knew many instances of dreams in 
which a supernatural influence had illuminated the 
minds of men. Not long before Louis XIII. died, 
he awoke suddenly, with great excitement, and said 
to the Prince of Conde, " I have been dreaming 
that your son," the Due d'Enghein, " was engaged 
with the enemy; that the battle was long and 
doubtful; but after great exertion we won the 
victory." — "This," observes the Abb6 Dubois, 
*^ was the prophetic battle of Rocroy, which was 
gained by the Due d'Enghein at the time the king 
mentioned the dream." If, however, it be sup- 
posed that dreams are sometimes used as a medium 
for communicating events, it may naturally be 
enquired, would not the waking hours be more 
adapted for this purpose ? Because, as dreams are 
usually fictitious, how shall we discover the dif- 
ference between an unfounded expectation and a 
true one ? Bayle has remarked, that it would have 
been better if dreams had never been deemed a 
presage of future occurrences. It would certainly 
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have prevented much unfounded anxiety and much 
absurdity. 

Sometimes the sleeping thoughts are exceed- 
ingly unpleasant ; and this may arise from bodily 
ailment, or from mental excitement Our feelings 
are frequently very powerful during the period of 
repose. " When we are asleep," observes Addison, 
**• joy and sorrow give us more vigorous sensations 
of pain and pleasure than at any other time.'* 
£yreams are generally produced by an association 
of feelings. A particular kind of bodily pain 
causes the imagination to suggest unpleasant sights. 
Professor Stewart relates, that a friend of his, being 
unwell, was blistered on the head ; and he dreamt 
that he was scalped by a party of Indians. An- 
other, having a bottle of hot water at his feet, 
fancied himself on the burning soil of ^tna. Pliny 
mentions a person who dreamt he was blind, and, 
awaking, found himself to be so. The eyes, per- 
haps, in this case, were painful, and the imagin- 
ation suggested blindness as the cause. Indigestion 
is the occasion of many unpleasant dreams. It 
produces a slight inflammation of the membranes of 
the stomach ; and this, if a person be lying on his 
back, with his head low, wilt occasion the incubus, 
or night-mare, in which a person fancies himself 
surrounded, and pressed down by frightful crea- 
tures. This vision continues until a movement of 
the body dispels the delusion. 

Fear sometimes agitates the sleeper ; and a fore- 
boding of some indefinable danger arouses him. 
A case of this sort occurs in Macbeth; and« 
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although it were not an actual occurrence, it is 
perfectly natural. 

*' There's one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder! 
That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard them. 
But they did say their prayers, and address'd them 
Again to sleep." 

Sometimes a person endeavours to perform some- 
thing which he cannot accomplish ; he grasps at 
shadows; he is pressed down by uncontrollable 
burdens ; he endeavours to walk or run, but can- 
not He is chased by wild beasts, or he is haunted 
by demons; but he cannot stir. Sometimes he 
wishes to die, but his spirit will not forsake him. 
Clarence says, in the description of his dream, 

« Oft cKd I strive 

To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul." 

Disappointed efforts of this kind arise from a 
disordered state of the nervous system, which is 
incapable of acting agreeably with the stimulus of 
the will. When the fluid is more vigorous, sleep- 
walking and some other results are produced^ 

In the account of Clarence's dream, the sensation 
of drowning is strikingly described. 

" Methought what pain it was to drown ! 



What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears I 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
A thousand men that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels. 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men's skulls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept 
(As 'twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
Tliat woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep." 
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There are also pleasant dreams. Sometimes the 
particulars are remembered, and at other times a 
faint and indefinable impression is produced, 
which, nke the genial influence of the sun, 

** Leaves a glow behind 



That lightens o'er the heart." 

Pleasant dreams are not only occasioned by a 
healthy body, but they tend to produce health. On 
some occasions, the faint echoes of music accom- 
pany a person when he wakes into the realities of 
life. Milton, in his II Penseroso, alludes to this, — 

'* Andy as I wake, soft music breathe. 
Above, about, or underneath." 

Moore also refers to it, in the line of his enchant- 
ing Lalla Rookh, which was condemned for its 
quantity by Fadladeen, — 

'^ Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream." 

Sometimes the eye suddenly changes from delight- 
ful scenery to worldly realities ; and, literally, as a 
" night vision," the charming prospect vanishes. 

Supernatural beings have sometimes appeared 
to men in sleep. Origen and a host of others 
have maintained the truth of this opinion. Job 
magnificently describes the visit of an unearthly 
personage. Clarence dreamed that he beheld a 
ghost : — 

** Then camie wand'ring by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbed in blood." 

Basilides, a Roman soldier, presided at the mar* 
tyrdom of a Christian lady, much against his 
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inclination ; and he behaved to her with as much 
tenderness as his orders would allow. A short 
time after this event Basilides declared himself to 
be a Christian, and ready to suffer martyrdom; 
" for," he added, " three days 'after the execution 
of that female, I saw her in a vision, when she 
predicted that I should become a disciple of the 
same doctrine, and die in the same way." All this 
was actually fulfilled. 

Talking and walking in sleep are very interest- 
ing phenomena. The former is occasioned by an 
excited mind ; something presses on the spirits ; 
and as, in the waking hours, the ^^ mouth speak- 
eth out of the fulness of the heart," so the 
same effect arises if a person be asleep. Some- 
times the language is indistinct, as Byron beautifully 
describes it: — 

^ Haidee's sweet lips munnur'd like a brook — 



A wordless music ; and her face so fair. 
Stirred with her dream as rose*leaves in the air ; 
Or, as the stirring of a deep clear stream 
Within an alpine hollow, when the wind 
Walks over it, was she shaken by the dream, 
The mystical usurper of the mind." 

When the mind is greatly excited, that part of the 
bodily organs which is most closely connected with 
it is kept in a state of irritation, while the rest of 
the body is dormant This accounts for the prac- 
tice of walking in sleep. The optic nerves are 
stimulated by the mind, the eyes are opened, and 
impressions are received, which are conducted to 
the sensorium; these influence the feelings, which, 
in the same degree, excite the muscular power; 
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the person arises from his bed ; and, with the par- 
tial guidance of his senses, walks about, but pre- 
serves himself from danger. A sleeping man in a 
walking fit is, probably, governed like a brute — 
by pure instinct 

A person will not vary much from his principles 
land his wishes in a dream. The miser will long 
for golden treasures; the intellectual will desire 
knowledge; and the ambitious will seek after 
power. What a person dislikes by day, he will 
hate by night. And thus Adam, very philoso- 
phically^ says to Eve, after she had related her 
dream, and her disinclination to eat of the for- 
bidden fruit, this 

" Gives me hope 

That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt consent to do." 

If any occurrence appear to transpire which is 
opposed to our waking notions, it will seem to 
arise in hostility to our wishes. Some unavoidable 
event, or some superior agency, will occasion it. 
Then we shall be uneasy in our sleep, and glad to dis- 
cover, on awaking, that it was mere delusion. Some- 
times a man dreams that he is engaged in literary 
or other pursuits, and afterwards he dreams that 
he had been so employed. On some occasions the 
previous dream appears to have been reality; at 
otiier times it seems to have been a dream; and 
the present time is thought to be a period of wake- 
fulness. The memory is frequently dormant during 
deep. A person may imagine that he is told 
something, which at the time he believes to be 
true, because his recollection will not enable him 
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to contradict it ; but on awaking he finds it to be 
incorrect. Dugald Stewart says, " If the influ- 
ence of the will be suspended during sleep, all 
our voluntary operations, such as recollection, me- 
mory, &c. must also be suspended.'' But the will 
possesses little control over the body during the 
hours of repose, consequently we must be gene- 
rally incapable of using the stores of our memory. 
De Thou, the historian, appeared to have pos- 
sessed some control over his mental powers and 
his knowledge during sleep ; for he used to fancy 
that he was engaged in study, in travelling, and in 
conversing with celebrated men on intricate and 
learned subjects. 

I^ is a questionable matter whether a person 
continually dreams or not. Locke supposes 
" that most men pass a great part of their sleep 
without dreaming." Dr. Jeremy Taylor, in one of 
his letters, says, in allusion to the state of the soul 
immediately after death, " The soul may be alive, 
and yet not feel ; and it may be alive, and yet not 
understand: so is our soul when we are fast 
asleep." Locke states that he knew a man who 
had never dreamt until his twenty-sixth year. But 
this, with other evidence of a similar kind, proves 
but little; for the question is, whether a person 
thinks who walks in his sleep. The mind at this 
time must be receiving ideas, and the memory 
must be employed in storing them ; but he seldom 
remembers any thing. However, a person cannot 
think \idthout intermission; for there must be a 
period when his thoughts begin, when they ter- 
minate, and when the next series commences. 
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Now the space between the conclusion of one se- 
ries and the beginning of the next must be un- 
employed ; if not, they were one series, not two. 
Consequently, the mental principle is not neces- 
sarily active ; and if it be inactive at one time, it 
may be at another ; and if in a short period, it may 
be in a long one. 

In order, however, to obtain a deep repose, and 
no remembrance of dreaming, or a lighter slumber 
and pleasant dreams, it will be necessary to bear 
in mind the regulations, in the preceding chapter, 
for promoting tranquil and healthful sleep. It will 
be necessary to control the mental faculties and the 
passions. And as the period of rest comprehends 
a great part of our time, for we only wake to sleep, 
and sleep to wake, so the comfort of our sleeping 
hours is a matter of great importance. 
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PART III. 



CHAP. I. 

THE NATURE OF WEALTH. 

A GREAT variety is apparent in the works of the 
Almighty, and in the dispensations of Providence ; 
in the mineral and vegetable worlds ; in the brute 
creation ; among the persons and the mental facul- 
ties of men ; but in no case is it seen more than in 
the distribution of property. Among minerals we 
may discover an almost unbounded variety. In 
vegetation we may behold the tall and blooming 
tree, or the bare and weather-beaten trunk. We 
may observe the delicate shrub, exposed to the 
storm and the scorching sun ; or plants and flowers, 
watered with gentle rains, invigorated by cheering 
sunbeams, and sheltered from blighting winds. 
Among irrational animals, we may observe the well- 
fed beast, gamboling in flowery meads; or the 
half-starved horse, laboriously worked and cruelly 
beaten. There is little agreement among the fea- 
tures of human beings, or the strength and inclin- 
ation of their mental powers. If we examine the 
character and advantages of nations, we shall find 
that some are wealthy : their fleets bring them the 
riches of the East, and the luxuries of the West; 
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but others are impoverished ; they have only huts 
as a shelter ; and their maintenance is dependent 
on a scanty and precarious supply of roots and fish. 
Some are exposed to a scorching heat, and others 
to a petrifying cold ; some to a clear, and others to 
a dark and humid atmosphere. " Some nations,** 
observes Jeremy Taylor, " have only a dark day 
and a long night ; snows and white cattle ; a miser- 
able life, and a perpetual harvest of catarrhs and 
consumptions, apoplexies and dead palsies. But 
some have splendid fires and aromatic spices, rich 
wines and well digested fruits; great wit and great 
courage, because they dwell in the eye of the sun, 
and look in his face, and are the courtiers of that 
luminary, and wait upon him in his chambers of 
the East" 

Some nations become rich and eminent, and then 
sink into poverty and oblivion. The wealthy cities 
of Babylon, Carthage, and Corinth, are swept 
away, and nothing is seen but sandy deserts, or a 
few miserable huts. 

" Oh, slippery state of things I What sudden tuma ! 
What strange vicissitudes in the first leaf 
Of man's sad history I To-day, most happy ; 
And ere to-morrow^s sun has set most abject." 

Blair. 

Some men are raised from the lowest condition ; 
and they exhibit their learning at the bar, or dazzle 
with the brightness of their intellectual powers in 
the pulpit, or mount the steps of regal grandeur, 
and wield the sceptre over powerfiil nations. And 
then, again, the rich man becomes poor : he that 
Cured sumptuously every day, that was clothed in 
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parple and fine linen, perishes on a dunghill. The 
monarch is hurled from his throne, and wanders 
forsaken and forlorn, having no man to bless or 
help him ; and then, like Crcesus, he may be sub- 
ject to an ignominious death. This system of 
variation is universal ; — 

'' For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale. 
All feel the assault of Fortune's fickle gale." Beattie. 

In what way this luxury and penury would agree 
with the dispensations of a wise and beneficent 
Governor has been deemed by many a mysterious 
question. How he, whose tender mercies are over 
all his works, would view with apparent indif- 
ference the destitute condition of many a famishing 
and houseless wanderer. How he would suffer the 
rich to become richer ; the poor to become poorer ; 
the obscure to be more unknown ; and the eminent 
to be more exalted. All this would appear, at first 
sight, to be inconsistent with the dignity and justice 
of the Almighty. But it must be remembered 
that this world is a state of trial ; that an equality 
of condition is impossible; for we might as well 
expect the surface of the ocean to be even, while 
it is agitated by storms, as look for equality of pos- 
sessions while there are conflicting interests among 
men. And, as the rolling waves elevate one ship, 
and give it a more commanding prospect of the 
surrounding scenery, but hide another in a valley 
of waters, so there are, and must be, variations 
and changes among human possessions and human 
enjoyments. Some good, however, arises with the 
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eviL There would be less inducement for the ex- 
ercise of mental ability, industry, economy, in- 
tegrity, and virtue, if these qualities did not affect 
the prosperity and welfare of mankind. There 
would be fewer opportunities, also, for the exer- 
cise of benevolence, commiseration, and gratitude* 
" Whatever is," in this respect, " is right." We 
must remember, that this life is only the pathway 
to a better state, where pain and poverty will never 
enter. 

A little property is very useful. Those who are 
favoured with it should be thankful; and those 
who have it not should endeavour to obtain it. 
" Money," observes Dr. Paley, " is the sweetener 
of human toil ; the substitute for coercion ; the re- 
conciler of labour with slavery." It enables a man 
to supply himself with food ; with a sufficient quan- 
tity of raiment; with a house, in which he may 
shelter himself from the burning sun, the rain, the 
storms of autumn, and the inclemencies of wmter. 
It will provide him with books; wiHi medicine 
when he is sick. It will enable him to travel ; to 
hold a pleasant and profitable intercourse with his 
fellow-men. It will allow him to practise benevo- 
lence ; to open his hand for the advantage of the 
destitute; to support institutions, which are an 
honour to their patrons, and a benefit to society. 
" No one," observes Dr. Taylor, " should deny 
money to be valuable; for every one will part 
with what he has for money ; and with money he 
may frequently procure what he has not." But a 
large quantity is not essential to happiness. Epi- 
curus said, that to be very rich was not a relief 
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from misery, but only an alteration of it ; a turn- 
ing of it into a new channel. A man derives his 
enjoyment from the gratification of his wishes. 
These wishes should be realised slowly, or he will 
soon arrive at the summit of his elevation, and 
then he will begin to descend the hill of disap- 
pointment. A person can climb only to a certain 
height; his progress is bounded by the earth; 
he cannot obtain the possessions and the happiness 
of celestial beings. And after he has reached the 
greatest eminence, he becomes tired of the pros- 
pect and looks beyond, but his wants cannot be 
gratified. The more desirable method is to rise 
slowly ; and though there be some obstacles, they 
must not be objected to, for the possession of a 
good is fi'equently prized in proportion to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it. If a person climb not very 
high, he will have a lesser distance to fall, in case 
of a reverse. Cicero enquires, — " Quem enim 
intelligimus divitem? Aut hoc verbum in quo 
homine ponimus? Opinor, in eo, cui tanta pos- 
sessio est, ut ad liberaliter vivendum fiicile con- 
tentus sit; qui nihil qusrat, nihil appetat, nihil 
optet amplius." (In Crassum.) ** Whom, then, 
may we deem rich? Or to what man may we 
apply this term? To him, in my opinion, who, 
possessing as much wealth as may enable him to 
live comfortably, would be therewith easOy con- 
tented ; who would neither seek, crave, nor desire 
any thing further." There is, however, a great 
irregularity in the distribution of property; and 
although a perfect equalisation could not be made 
nor preserved, yet it is the duty of every man to 
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act fairly with regard to his fellow-men ; not to 
engross too much ; and it is the interest of a govern- 
ment to make the wealth of a country as equal in 
its distribution as possible. Milton asserts, in his 
« Comus/'— 

" If every just man, that now pines with want. 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that, which lewdly-pamper'd luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess. 
Nature's full blessings would be well dispens'd. 
In unsuperfluous even proportion.** 

The poor man is certainly an object of commiser- 
ation : but it is questionable, whether he be more 
pitiable than the person who receives a large and 
rapid accumulation of property by legacies or suc- 
cessful speculations. An excess of possession takes 
away the edge of desire, and leaves the person 
uneasy and hopeless. If the quantity of enjoyment 
which is apportioned to a man in this life were 
showered upon him in a day, he would immedi- 
ately begin to be miserable. For hope would be 
destroyed ; and it is the expectation of a future 
good that cheers him, even if present circumstances 
are gloomy. He judges by comparison, and he is 
affected by novelty. Consequently, the poor man 
may derive as much satisfaction from the gain of a 
shilling as the rich man from the addition of a hun- 
dred pounds ; he may feel as much enjoyment in a 
moderatel}^ good meal as the luxurious in a splendid 
feast; he may derive as much comfort from bis 
snug and comfortable cot, from his cheerful fire, 
and his bed of reed, as the pampered and the deli** 
cate from the luxuries of a palace. 
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« Though his bowl 

Flames not with costly juice, nor sunk in beds 

Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night. 

Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state;** 

Thomson. 

yet he has the necessaries of life ; and he enjoys 
health, peace, and contentment The poor man 
has all the world before him ; all the bounties of 
nature untouched; any change might therefore 
benefit him. The rich man has grasped the whole, 
and any change might lessen his possessions. The 
former, then, has a greater chance for an increase 
of happiness than the latter. 

But the thoughtful and the prudent will beware 
of poverty. 

** Where penury is felt the thought is chain'd. 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few." 

Extreme want is an icy foe, that freezes up the 
comforts of existence. It paralyses the mental 
powers. It makes a man joyless and hopeless. It 
depresses the animal spirits, and lessens the capa- 
bility of bearing present evils, or enjoying future 
prospects. In the present condition of the world 
money is essentially necessary. For, although the 
inordinate love of it may be the " root of all evil," 
yet the absence of it is equally injurious. Wit 
will not supply a man with food ; nor will virtue, 
nor noble birth ; for, as Lord Burleigh observes, 
" A man can buy nothing in the market with 
gentilitie." 

The happiest progress of a man in this life (as it 
has been intimated) is a slow and continual advance. 
A little more property; a few more comforts; a 
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iitde improvement in scientific knowledge ; a con- 
tinual exaltation in virtue and amiable dispositions : 
but, it must be remembered, that a rapid stride, in 
most cases, will not be advantageous ; while, on 
the other hand, carelessness and indifference Mrill 
prevent any progress. The most miserable condi- 
tion of a person is when he is becoming poorer, 
more ignorant, more vicious and ill-tempered. But 
this need not happen to any one ; for if his pro- 
perty have failed, in spite of his precaution, he 
may become more intellectual; he may become 
more virtuous and happy : — 

" He may govern his passions with absolute sway, 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away." 

Property may be lawfully acquired by birth, by 
legacy, or a fortunate speculation. If by birth, a 
person will be trained up to the circumstances of 
his condition. He will not be elated by his com- 
forts, because he has not experienced the want 
of them. He will not derive happiness from a 
comparison of his present enjoyments with those of 
a former period, having always possessed the lux- 
uries of life ; consequently, a prince is not richer, 
in comparison with his former possessions, than a 
peasant. A rich man is more frequently* subject 
to fear and anxiety. Montaigne has remarked, 
<^ that they who are in fear of losing their estates, 
of banishment, or being made slaves, live in perpe- 
tual anguish, without appetite or rest; whereas 
such as are naturally poor exiles and slaves often 
live as merrily as those in better condition." 

Property is frequently acquired by l^acies ; but 
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if this were expected, the expenditure perhaps was 
increased to meet it; and when the benefit arrived 
there was little to be enjoyed. If the sum be large 
and unexpected, it will sometimes derange the 
intellect and the disposition of the receiver*- so 
that he knows not what he is, or what he does. 
Similar effects have resulted from the acquisition of 
money through fortunate speculations. Great 
accumulations of wealth have generally diminished 
the health, happiness, and virtue of the possessor. 
A vast deal of wealth is obtained by barter or 
exchange, or, as it is usually termed, commerce or 
trade. This is the most independent mode of pro- 
curing money. Voltaire observes, "There are some 
operations continually going on, by which a man 
may obtain property, without being under any obli- 
gation to any one ; and nothing can be so satisfiu;- 
tory as to be indebted to himself for his own 
fortune." Cosmo de Medicis, the elder, of Flo- 
rence, obtained his princely riches by commerce. 
Dr. Southey has observed, that no method of pro- 
curing property is liable to fewer objections than 
this. Montesquieu says, that " the spirit of com- 
merce is attended by frugality, moderation, labour, 
prudence, tranquillity, and orc^er." The same au- 
thor remarks, ** Commerce is a cure for the most 
violent prejudices ; for it is almost a general rule, 
that wherever we find agreeable manners, there 
commerce flourishes." Some of the most power- 
fiil nations have been indebted to commerce for 
their eminence ; and this country, among the rest, 
is not exempt from obligation. The hope of reward 
is a stimulus to exertion, agreeably to Seneca:— 
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^* Spes prsemii solatium fit laboris." This induce- 
ment is very allowable. An inclination to benefit our- 
selves is a universal and natural principle. Trading 
produces wealth, and wealth fiimishes many com- 
forts. If the merchant obtain enough to support 
himself and his family, with a small overplus for a 
needier day, he may be deemed fortunate. Success, 
however, too firequently occasions a desire for more, 
and thus a man becomes an ardent pursuer of riches. 
A comfortable maintenance may be obtained in 
professional engagements ; and these, if conducted 
with skill and integrity, are reasonable and allow- 
able modes of obtaining money. There must, 
owever, be a distinction made between the divine 
on the one part, and the lawyer and physician on 
the other ; because the ofiice of the former is two- 
fold, that of the latter refers merely to a mainte- 
nance. The minister of religion is bound to be 
sincere, to exhibit a correspondence between his 
theory and his practice. What can be more in- 
consistent, more opposed to honour, virtue, and 
decency, than for a man to profess and teach what 
he fancies to be false ? To impress upon others 
the necessity of piety, while he is destitute of its in- 
fluence, and careless about obtaining it? How 
disgraceful to human nature, and ofiensive to the 
Deity ! The swindler obtains an advantage over 
his fellow-men by false pretences, but the hypocrite 
endeavours to deceive his Maker ! No one has a 
right to profess religious doctrines, to conform to 
rules of worship, to become a teacher of mankind, 
for the sole purpose of obtaining a livelihood. If 
he pretends to be called by the Holy Ghost, when 
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that Divine Spirit has given him no commission; 
if he assumes the garb of piety when he is unclothed 
with sincerity ; if he pretends to be a messenger 
from the Most High when he is totally indifFerent 
to the will of the Almighty ; he is not only a crimi- 
nal in the eye of his Maker, but he is unworthy of 
the character of a man. But if he believe, and pro** 
fess, and perform his duty, as the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, so he is worthy of a comfortable 
maintenance. 

In law and in physic a person may be influenced 
merely by worldly motives; for the lawyer does 
not profess to be called by Heaven, and if he did, 
no one would believe him ; nor does the apothe- 
cary or the physician pretend that he is appointed 
by the same authority ; but the divine declares 
that he is " called by the Holy Ghost" In the 
law, however, as well as in physic, men are bound 
to act justly. 

The mechanical and manufacturing arts afford a 
most extensive sphere of emplo3anent, and gene- 
rally, unless in periods of great depression, produce 
a sufficient maintenance ; but it is probable that 
these engagements prove hurtful to the health and 
morals of the people. There is frequently a large 
assemblage of males and females in a comparatively 
small space ; and their work will allow them to em- 
ploy their heads and their tongues at the same time. 
As their minds are not well stored with useful 
knowledge, they will be stored with evil; and then: 
tongues will probably be employed, not in useful 
conversation, but in nonsense or immorality. These 
apartments, also, are frequendy unwholesome, from 
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want of proper ventilation, while the effluvia from 
oils, &c. are injurious to health. 

The agriculturist and the common labourer 
differ in many respects from the mechanic and the 
manufacturer. The agriculturist follows his en- 
gagements in the fields among horses and oxen; 
ihe labourer works, perhaps, in a solitary place 
throughout the day: these persons are conse- 
quently not so much influenced by evil example, 
but they are exceedingly illiterate and dull. The 
wit of the artisan is brightened by conversation ; 
the mental powers of the agriculturist and the lar> 
bourer are seldom excited ; they pass away their 
days in intellectual dormancy. 

But with respect to the mechanical and the la- 
bouring part of the community, there is one subject 
which naturally arises, and which must not be over- 
looked, — the influence of machinery on manual 
labour. The first enquiry is, does machinery di- 
minish or increase the demand for corporeal em- 
ployment ? If it diminish the demand it must be 
productive of evil ; but if it widen the sphere of 
operation it must be beneficial. When the earth 
is free fi:om war, pestilence, and other destructive 
scourges, the inhabitants must increase, and a 
greater quantity of work will be necessary for their 
employment. 

Machinery is of two kinds. The one sort per- 
forms what men could accomplish, and the other 
what they could not. The former kind is the 
more common. In the working of mines a 
steam-engine is the only effectual agent for raising 
the water, and allowing the fi:'ee and uninterrupted 
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progress of maniial labour. But it is only, perhaps^ 
in such cases, that complex machinery may be 
usefuL There are certain implements or tools 
which are necessary for the mechanic and the 
labourer, and there are certain simple machines 
which require the immediate direction of man : — 
these may be useful, especially when the number 
of unemployed workmen is not very large. Hie 
loom is a necessary apparatus, because it cannot 
be substituted ; but the plough is not necessary :— 
it is advantageous in a thinly populated coimtry, 
but not in one which is swarming with inhabitants, 
who are seeking for employment. The plough 
performs the labour of several men ; and the same 
may be said of the thrashing and winnowing ma^ 
chines. Various ingenious inventions for the pro** 
duction of manufactures contribute also to the 
substitution of mechanical for manual labour. But 
it is likely that human skOl will introduce a still 
more e£Pective machinery. The ground may be 
supplied with seed, and the fruits of the earth may 
be gathered, almost without the labour of man. 
The roads may be repaired by a powerful and 
almost self-acting machine. The various articles 
of trade may be produced with very little manual 
exertion. Tlien what shall be done with the multi- 
tude who will require emplojrment ? Is it not almost 
demonstrable, that as the one power increases for 
the production of work, the other will be less neces« 
sary? that as the one is much cheaper, and may 
be improved, almost beyond credibility, it will, in 
a great measure^ supersede the other? and that 
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while the people increase, the demand for manual 
labour will decrease ? 

It will be said, however, that the construction of 
machinery is a source of labour ; and, consequently^ 
what is lost in one way is gained in another. If 
this were true, it would be a satisfactory reply j 
but it will be seen to be incorrect. The manufac- 
turer or the agriculturist discovers that he can 
purchase a machine, and employ it for seven years, 
and gain considerably more than he would have 
gained if he had depended on manual exertion. 
Now what is saved in this case is the price of 
labour, and what is gained by the employer is 
lost to the employed. Montesquieu has observed, 
that " if the price of an article be moderate for. 
the buyer and the seller, those machines that make 
the manufacture more simple, or dimuiish the 
number of workmen, are very pernicious." Every 
machine, then, that performs what men could do is 
a disadvantage to the labouring classes, while every 
mechanical power that accomplishes what men 
could not do is a benefit to society. 

When machinery performs the work of human 
beings, the wealth of a country is not increased ; 
but it is very different when manual labour is the 
cause of production. Labour is given to the rich 
man for money ; and thus the circulating medium 
of a country passes downwards in exchange for 
labour, and upwards in return for the necessaries 
of life — the merchant and the landholder being 
the providers of those commodities. The poor, 
and rich have therefore alternately the use of the 
money ; but if the rich pay only for what is pro- 
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duced by machines, the circulating medium passes 
from the landholder to the manufacturer, or from 
both to the merchant, and goes out of the country, 
while the poor man obtains litde of it. When 
manual labour is the cause of production, the cir- 
culation sweeps so low as to include the working 
classes within its boundary ; when machine labour 
is the cause, the circuit passes above the lower 
classes, and leaves them in abject poverty. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that the labourers of 
this country have been tolerably well employed, 
notwithstanding the introduction of machinery. 
This is true; but the cause is evident — we have 
been manufacturing for all the world. Other 
nations are now beginning to produce the same 
fabrics, and we are gradually returning to our 
own resources ; and what is the effect ? Although 
there was labour enough for all classes, before the 
introduction of so much mechanical power, yet 
there is not enough now. • The unemployed poor 
are becoming more numerous ; the poor rates are 
continually increasing ; and the only remedy must 
be emigration, or the substitution of manual labour 
for that of machinery. 

It may be said, also, that the introduction of 
machinery was necessary, and it has been benefi- 
cial; for it has increased our commerce, and en- 
abled us, hi despite of heavy taxes, to compete 
with other nations, and carry off the palm of mer- 
cantile success. All this is true ; but the question 
is not the introduction of machinery, but its actual 
presence, and the disadvantage of its influence. 
Many a system which has been established for the 
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purpose of gaiii) and which, perhaps, has succeeded 
for some considerable time, has, notwithstanding^ 
terminated with loss. It is unfortunately true» 
also, that as the evil exists, and as it has been 
introduced into other countries, it must be conti- 
nued in self-defence, unless there could be an uni- 
Tersal agreement in favour of manual labour ; or 
unless the price of manual labour should become 
so low as to compete with and exclude mechanical 
power. But the former will hardly exist while 
the interests of many persons prompt them to the 
invention and use of machines; and the latter 
would be impossible, for it would be necessary 
that provisions should be reduced in value; and 
this would not happen while the population was 
increasing, and the demand for food became 
greater. 

It may be said, as a ready reply to these diffi- 
culties, that if the demand for manual labour should 
become less, the workman must employ himself six 
hours in the day instead of twelve. This, however, 
will be met by two unanswerable objections. When 
mechanical power becomes opposed to, or placed in 
competition with, the labour of man, the one and the 
other must perform more work for a given price. 
Now, mechanical power is almost unlimited. It will» 
therefore, sooner or later, leave its rival behind^ 
and, as it proceeds onward, it will lower the value 
of corporeal labour. The workman, therefore, must 
work twelve hours for one shilling instead of twoy 
otherwise he will not be employed; and if he 
would wbh to get one shilling and sbcpenoe per 
day, he must work eighteen hours. This accounts 
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for an apparent anomaly — that as the influence of 
machinery increases^and less manual exertion is ne- 
cessary, tihose who work must work harder. But 
this increase of machine and manual production 
must exceed the demand, for the demand must be 
limited. The manufactured articles, then, must be 
exported, or the number of workmen must be 
still further diminished. But the invention of one 
country is easily adopted by another country ; and 
thus the evils which arise from an overplus of me- 
chanical and manual power are not very easily 
checked: they become extended from towns to 
kingdoms, and from kingdoms to the globe. 

The never-ceasing din of machinery, and the 
hard toiling of workmen day and night, with an 
increasing number of persons to be employed, and 
a decreasing necessity for their help, is not a natu- 
ral or a healthful state of society. Some great 
disadvantage must follow. That evil is now im- 
pending, and will fall with a grievous weight if it 
be not averted. 

There seem to be two great principles operating 
in mercantile countries, —monopoly, which gathers 
the wealth of a nation into a few hands, and thus 
the rich become richer; and machinery, which 
competes with the industry of the labourer and 
lowers his wages, and thus the poor become poorer. 

If the w(M-kman cannot subsist upon twelve hours' 
labour in the day, and must go on to eighteen, 
the fanciful theory of six hours must be abandoned. 
And even if six hours' labour were sufficient for the 
maintenance of the working classes, the remain- 
ing period, which would be generally spent in idle- 
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ness, would be very injurious to the morals of society. 
Some people talk about the perfectibility of human 
nature, the exercise of reason uncontrolled by pas- 
sion or error, — a sort of millennium of virtue, loy- 
alty, and good behaviour ! All this is very fine as a 
theory, to be communicated in conversation or ex- 
hibited in print; to attract, to amuse, and excite ad- 
miration ^ but a mariner might as well anchor his 
vessel to a floating log, as a legislator trust to this 
for his system of government. It has been observed, 
from the earliest period to the present time, that 
idleness is the parent of vice; and that men will 
not universally become philosophers or true Chris- 
tians. If the hands are not employed in honest 
labour, they will generally be employed in mis- 
chief; and if the mind is not excited by lawful 
pursuits, it will be by ^^ treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils." 

With regard to a successful progress in any law- 
ful undertaking, it must be borne in mind, that a 
person should be adapted for it by his taste or in- 
clination. There is not, perhaps, in this respect, a 
very great difference among men. Dr. Johnson 
observes, in reference to the choice of a business or 
profession, — *^ I have ever thought those happy, 
that have been fixed from the first dawn of thought 
to some state of life by the choice of one whose 
authority may preclude caprice, and whose influ- 
ence may prejudice them in favour of his opinion." 
But Plato recommended that children should be 
placed out m life agreeably with their genius or 
capacity. As mental ability and inclination gene- 
rally accompany each other, the rule would seem 
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natural. The taste of the child, therefore, should be 
observed, and the decision of the parent should be 
regulated by it. Sometimes education and some- 
times chance will form the disposition of a youth ; 
but indolence, which would give him a dislike to 
every kind of engagement, should never be in- 
dulged. In many cases, the objection that is made 
to this occupation or to that arises from an indis- 
position to all. Laziness, in some cases, is constitu- 
tional, and in others it arises from an inactive life. 
It is, for a man's worldly engagements, what illness 
is for his constitution, or ill principle for his moral 
conduct. Miravaux was one day accosted by a 
sturdy beggar, who asked alms of him. '* How is 
this," enquired Miravaux, " that a lusty fellow 
like you are unemployed ? " — " Ah ! " replied the 
beggar, looking very piteously at him, '*if you did 
but know how lazy I am ! " The reply was so lu- 
dicrous and unexpected, that Miravaux gave the 
fellow a piece of silver. 

A virtuous man will sometimes be indolent, and 
thus he may behold his less worthy neighbour 
prospering while he may be sinking. Laziness is 
so injurious to a man, and to those who are con- 
nected with him, that a lazy person ought never to 
hold any office in the church or the state. 

A man must not only be industrious, if he would 
succeed in his engagements, but he must, also, be ] 
punctual, prudent and economical. An attention or 
a neglect of this rule generally constitutes the differ- 
ence between a successful and an unfortunate man. 
Regularity is so essential to a pleasant progress, 
that it would be strange if any one could succeed 
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without it Every thing should be performed in 
its proper time ; aiid an engagement should never 
be postponed until to-morrow which could be com- 
pleted to-day. The same time and the same labour 
are generally required, whether it be performed to- 
day or at some future period ; if it be deferred, it 
may be too late. If the work be difficult and im- 
portant, there will be a continual uneasmess until it 
be completed; if it be trifling, it will, perhaps, be 
forgotten. Cardinal Dubois, prime minister of 
France, was exceedingly tardy in the fulfilment of 
his duty, and irregular in all his proceedings. His 
papers were as much disordered as the builders 
of Babel were on the confusion of tongues. Wh^i 
he wanted any memoranda he was obliged to turn 
oyer large piles of lumber, and, being exceedingly 
irritable, he would stop and give vent to his pas- 
sion whenever (which was usually the case) his re- 
searches had been fruitless. One of his clerks, on 
one occasion, advised him to get a person to per- 
form this ceremony for him, as it would be the 
means of preventing much delay, 

A person should exercise some caution in his 
mercantile or other transactions) and may take 
a due advantage of circumstances; but he must 
not act greedily with regard to bis own interest 
Honesty, as Selden observes, will sometimes keep a 
man from growing rich; and Young, with much 
correctness, has said,— 

^ Oold glitters most, where virtue ihines no more; 
As stars from absent suns have leave to shine." 

He that gives too much advantage to others is un- 
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just to himself; and he that takes too much is 
unjust to others. Solomon observes, in recom- 
mending caution, ^^ The wise man's eyes are in his 
head;" and Pittacus of Mytelene adopted for his 
motto, " Know the times." 

Economy is essential for a safe and honest pro* 
gress. This must not, however, degenerate into 
penuriousness. For the avaricious man is an uni- 
versal swindler, but he endeavours to act in such a 
way as the law cannot prevent or punish. 

If a person be rather poor, that is, if he have 
no reserve, he should save as much as he can, 
consistently with his condition, his comfort, and 
the happiness of others. If he be rich, let him 
dispose of his superfluous wealth, not in luxury 
and sensual gratification, but in feeding the him- 
gry, and clothing the naked. For, with regard to 
property, as Gay observes,— 

** When to virtuous hands 'tis g^ven. 

It blesses like the dew of heaven/' 

A man should not keep a poor and niggardly 
table ; and especially when he has guests he should 
not, among other matters, neglect to provide for 
their palates. Lord Burleigh advises his son, 
" Let thy hospitality be rather plentiful than 
sparing; but not costly. For I never knew any 
man grow poor by keeping an orderly table." 
This, however, will be no excuse for extravagance 
and waste. The avoiding of one extreme, because 
it is an extreme, and injurious, should be a reason 
for shunning the other, which must be injurious 
also. 
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If a person be engaged in any calling, and pleased 
with it, he should pursue it steadily. He should 
not be elated to-day, and downcast to-morrow; 
nor should be be indifferent to his present ad- 
vantages, and anxiously looking for success in 
the future. The truth is, that advantage now is 
the only advantage that exists. We have not the 
future in our keeping, and even the past is slipped 
from our hold. Some men appear to live in days 
not yet arrived, and, as the future has no being, 
they may scarcely be said to live at all. They are 
indolent, or imprudent, or unsuccessful to-day ; but 
they are going to be every thing that may be desir- 
able to-morrow. They are always anticipating, and 
always sinking : 

" Dream after dream ensues ; 



And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And still are disappointed." Gowper. 

A speculative, castle-building disposition, should 
be carefully avoided. A man of this sort seldom 
prospers. He acquires a distaste for the realities 
of life. He leaves a certain for an imaginary good. 
But there is a pleasure connected with it, and, 
therefore, it fascinates the imprudent. Burton 
says, — 

^ M^en I build castles in the air, 
Void of sorrow, and void of fear; 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet.'* 

Without doubt it does. However, an Orientfd 
tale, which I have abridged from Richardson's 
translation of one among << The Thousand and 
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One Arabian Nights' Entertainments,*' will show 
the deceptive nature, and the unsuccessful result 
of visionary speculations. ^* Then Dinazade said 
to Sheherzade, * O sister ! if you are not asleep, 
finish to us the story.' And she replied, * It is 
related that the barber spoke thus : — " As to my 
fifth brother, he was cross-eared and a poor man, 
who begged in the evening, and subsisted on it 
throughout the following day. Our father was an 
old man; and he fell sick and died. He left ua 
property to the amount of seven hundred dirhems, 
which we divided, one hundred to each. My fifth 
brother was delighted with his wealth, and knew 
not what he should do with it ; but while he was 
meditating, it came into his mind to buy glass of 
every kmd ; to retail it, and get gain. Then he 
purchased glass, and put it into a large basket, 
and seated himself in a place where he might sell 
it. And by his side there was a wall, and he leant 
his back against it, while he sat meditating, and 
saying to himself, * Know, O soul ! that the 
capital amount of this glass I will sell for four 
hundred dirhems ; then, however, I will not stop, 
for I will buy and sell till there remain with me 
four thousand dirhems. And I will not desist 
until I purchase merchandise, and placing it in 
my shop — thus and thus — I will sell it for eight 
thousand dirhems. Then I will not give over pur- 
chasing, but I will buy, with this amount, whole- 
sale jewels and perfiimes, and I will acquire great 
wealth. Then I will purchase a fine house, and 
slaves, and attendants, and horses; and I will 
eat, drink, and make myself merry ; and I will, 
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have male singers, and female singers of melodious 
voices ; and I will prosper in my merchandise, so 
that, God wiUing, I will increase my wealth to one 
hundred thousand dirhems.' And then, with his 
basket of glass before him, he computed further, 
and said, ^ I will demand in marriage daughters of 
kings and viziers ; and I will obtain one that shall 
be perfect in beauty, wonderful in accomplish- 
ments, and graceful in form. And I will offer to 
her parents a portion of one thousand dinars. If 
they consent, well ; if not, I will carry her off by 
force. Then I will purchase ten young slaves; 
and I will buy princely robes, and a saddle of 
gold, and the bridle shall be adorned with all 
manner of jewels. I will have servants behind and 
before me. I will go round about the city; and 
then the people will salute me, and pray for me. 
And I will return, and go to the vizier's; and 
when he shall behold me, he will arise, and remain 
standing; but I will sit down, with my servants 
about me. And then I will return to my houses 
and will dress myself magnificently in my robes; 
and I will sit in dignity, reclinmg upon a cushion 
of silk with embroidery of gold. And I will not 
turn to the right hand nor the left, but continue 
with grave prudence and majestic wisdom, and so- 
lemnity in my -words. And my spouse shall stand 
before me in her robes and ornaments; and she 
shall be brilliant with beauty, and lovely with mo- 
desty ; but I will refuse to look upon her. Then 
shall she be terrified and astonished, because she 
cannot please her husband. The attendants, also^ 
shall speak to my highnessy and say, * O, oar 
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lord and master, behold I your spouse bends to« 
wards you. Favour her with a smgle look ! * On 
which I will raise my head, and scarcely glance 
towards her. Then will she go away in sorrow. 
And I will rise up, and dress myself more superbly 
than before ; and she also will adorn herself with 
magnificence. Then will she come a second time, 
and the attendants will kneel before me, and en- 
treat me in pity and in mercy; then I will look 
upon her only with the comer of mine eye. Then 
her mother wfll come, and, with much fear and 
humility, she will take my hand, and say, * O, 
my lord, look upon your slave, and cheer her 
spirits.* But I will give her no reply. Then my 
^ouse will remain kissing my feet in grief. Then 
her mother will give her a cup of wine, and say, 
* Give this to your lord.' And when she ap- 
proaches me, I will let her stand, whilst I will not 
look upon her for the pride of my heart. Then 
will she entreat me, and say, * My dear ! and my 
dear soul 1 ' and * O, my lord, may the blessing 
of God be upon you ! do not refuse the cup from 
mine hand!' And I will not speak to her. Then 
she will beg of me earnestly, with much afHiction, 
and say, * Do take the wine ! ' and she will ad- 
vance with it to my mouth ; and then I will spurn 
her with my foot" And now, behold ! my bro- 
ther pushed his foot, and struck with violence the 
basket of glass, which, being elevated from the 
ground, feU upon the pavement, and broke all 
that was in it ! ' " 

If a man purchases articles of merchandise, and 
anticipates llie amount of his gain, be is grievously 
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-disappointed if he does not obtain it. But having 
received a pleasure from the anticipation, he will 
be inclined to consider the matter as settled ; while 
the dull and slow process of realising his expect- 
ations will appear exceedingly tedious. The actual 
gmn of a shilling, by an engagement attended with 
labour, will appear tiresome to that person who 
has calculated on hundreds of pounds without la- 
bour. On the other hand, if this speculative fancy 
has been checked, the consciousness of obtaining a 
small profit cheers and stimulates a man to the 
performance of his necessary business. 

Some persons are continually changing from 
speculations, which they have scarcely tried, to 
something whicU is still more unlikely to prove 
successful. But novelty is the bait ; and any thing 
will do which presents this tempting snare. They 
risk the substance for the shadow. Like the 
" camel driver" of Collins, they will leave a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty; and then, with him, 
they may exclaim, — 

*' Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 

When first from Schiraz's walls I bent my way." 

• 

A person, therefore, who would move on 
smoothly, must not be very sanguine or speculative. 
He must look to the present time for his labour 
and its results ; and he must look to the future 
for a continuation of his engagements. He must 
not be dispirited, but he must buffet the waves of ad- 
versity, and climb up the precipices which impede 
his progress. Locke, in his Treatise on Educa^ 
tton, observes, that ^^ this brawniness and insensi- 
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bility of mind is the best armour we can have 
against the common evils and accidents of life; 
and being a temper that is to be got by exercise 
amd custom, the practice of it should be begun by 
times, — and happy is he that is taught it early." 

Many persons foolishly increase their unhappi- 
ness by a thousand fears and anxieties; and not 
unfrequently by an officious interference with the 
affairs of others. If, however, a man be proceed- 
ing badly, it will afford him but a sorry consolation 
to discover that others are doing no better ; and if 
he be proceeding successfully, why should he be 
envious because others are doing as well? Has 
not one person as much right to obtain a mainte- 
nance as another ? It is certainly much better for 
a man to mind his own engagements, and not to 
make himself anxious about those of others. If 
he attend to his own concerns, he may go on pros- 
perously ; but a contiimal attention to the business 
of his neighbours, with envyings and oppositions, 
will never assist him in his progress. 

A monopolist is an enemy to society. He sa- 
crifices the public good for his private benefit. He 
lessens the proportion of independent persons, and 
increases the number of agents. He suddenly 
raises the price of a conunodity, and injures the 
labourer, whose wages may not be immediately ad- 
vanced. Men of large property should not engage 
in mercantile speculations : it is the man of middle 
rank who should endeavour to obtain money in 
this way. Edward VI. in a discourse on the re- 
formation of abuses, observed, that " the gentle- 
man ought not to be a farmer, nor the merchant 
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an artificer.'* And an eastern monarch, having 
one day discovered a galley laden with mer- 
chandise for the use of his queen, ordered it to 
be burnt 5 " for," said he, " I am an emperor ; 
and if you make me the master of a trading galley^ 
how will the smaller traders be able to compete 
with me, and obtain a maintenance?" 

The same prudence that would teach a man to 
avoid poverty, and sudden transitions from afflu- 
ence to want, should induce him also to avoid 
great riches. Most men will acknowledge the rea- 
sonableness of the former, but not of the latter* 
The reason is, they have felt the inconvenience 4^ 
too littl^ but not of too much. And the truth is» 
that avarice will increase with riches. The evils of 
wealth then, proceed, not from a consciousness of 
abundance, but from the extra anxieties, the world- 
liness, the etiquette, and the chilling influence which 
is produced on some of the nobler dispositions of 
our nature. It has been already said, that the 
man who is bom in the possession of great wealthy 
and continues in that rank — not having experi- 
enced the contrary — possesses little more enjoyment 
than the poor man; and, besides this, he has a 
greater chance of sinking 2 but the person who has 
been accustomed to a little, and suddenly becomes 
elevated to great possessions, is obliged to move 
out of his usual sphere into an unaccustomed tract. 
His establishment is increased ; he has a greater 
number of servants to look after ; his old conneo- 
tions are partially dissolved, and new ones, for 
which he is frequently unfit, are formed. This 
may happen in the decline of life, when his habits 
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have been settkd, and when new costcnns are un- 
pleasing. A better and more &shionable mode of 
dressing will make him awkward and uneasy; a 
a better sort of society will make him uncomfort- 
able ; and his unpolished diction will appear ridi- 
culous. A splendid house, with magnificent fur- 
niture, and servants in all parts of the building, 
will make him almost a prisoner in his own resi- 
dence. He cannot act as he has been accustomed. 
A different mode of living, a superior kind of 
food, with the luxuries which are attendant on 
wealth, will injure his health, lessen his animal 
spirits, and shorten his life, — while his limited days 
will be much more unhappy than if he had never 
known the anxiety and inconvenience of riches. 
If money will produce but little happiness in this 
life, when shall its advantages be felt ? for, ^^ post 
mortem nulla voluptas," after death, in this re- 
spect, there is no pleasure. 

Wealth, in most cases, separates a man from his 
neighbours. " The servant," observes Shenstone, 
" meets with hundreds of persons whose convers- 
ation may amuse him, for one that is qualified to 
be a companion for his master." It is rather 
doubtful which is the more independent, and which 
is the more to be envied — the servant or his em- 
ployer. The one depends on the other for wages ; 
and the master depends on his servant for all that 
he wants to have done. If both were left on an 
uninhabited island, it would soon appear which was 
the more dependent. A French cardinal, on one 
occasion, said to a philosopher, " How I pity you, 
because you have no servant to wait on you I "— ** I 
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pity you much more," replied the philosopher, 
** because you have so many." 

The possession of wealth is uncertain. Great 
property is sometimes held on a short tenure. 
Houses are destroyed by fire ; ships are swallowed 
up by the relentless deep ; lands are seized by a 
foreign enemy, and sometimes by the craft of a 
neighbour. " Riches," observes a Persian writer, 
** are more unsteady than a drop of water on the 
leaf of a lotus shaken by the wind." 

Great wealth has seldom improved the moral 
condition of mankind. Dr. Barrow terms it "a 
needless clog, and a perilous snare.'' It leads the 
way to luxury, to a want of dependence on the Au- 
thor of every good, to haughtiness, to immorality. 
Pope says, in his story of " Sir Balaam," that 

" Satan, now, is wiser than of yore. 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor." 

Cretes of Thebes became so much impressed with 
the injurious and unsatisfying tendency of money, 
that he delivered all his wealth to his banker, that 
it might be distributed among the poor. In Lace- 
daemon, the contempt for money was so great, that 
no one would take the trouble of stooping to pick 
up gold. In the present day, however, the ab- 
sence of property makes a man dependent on others, 
or liable to misery. The possession of great 
wealth produces evils in the opposite way; and 
both are destructive of happiness. Labour is the 
usual provider of the comforts and necessaries of 
life. The great majority of mankind are dependent 
on their own exertions A man, therefore, should 
be industrious and prudent; but not avaricious, 
nor greatly ambitious. 
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CHAP. 11. 
ON EXTRAVAGANCE AND PBNURIOl^SNESS. 

Extravagance signifies a Wandering beyond the 
bounds of propriety; consequently, the person 
who deviates from consistent conduct is extrava-* 
gant in his actions; he who entertains absurd 
notions is extravagant in his opinions ; he who pur- 
sues the extreme of fashion is extravagant in his 
dress ; and he who expends a larger sum than is 
customary among prudent persons in the same con- 
dition of life is extravagant in his expense. This 
impropriety is the source of much disadvantage 
and misery ; it injures the man who indulges it, 
and those who are connected with him. Many 
eminent instances have occurred of the evils of 
extravagance : — the Romanff were very expensive in 
their feasts ; LucuUus gave several that were very 
costly ; Caesar made an entertainment for the Ro- 
man people, which covered twenty-two thousand 
tables ; Nero and Heliogabalus were exceedingly 
expensive and luxurious. Seneca, also, was mag- 
nificent in his feasts ; but afterwards, in his banish- 
ment, he. learnt wisdom, and wrote some excellent 
precepts of life and morality. A show of gladiators 
was sometimes given. by a private man ; and thus, 
in obtaming the applause of the people, he ruined 
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himself. The Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Ger- 
mans, and the ancient Britons, sometimes expended 
a whole fortune in feasting. Cities and nations 
have been ruined by extravagance ; and what has 
existed in the earlier ages of the world may be 
sometimes observed in the present day. A momen- 
tary enjoyment is pursued, and extravagantly pur- 
chased, at the price of subsequent happiness. If a 
traveller were supplied with a few torches to illu- 
mine his dreary way throughout the night, would 
it not be madniess if he were to bum them all to- 
gether, and then grope his solitary course in dark- 
ness? 

Those who have a small income should so re- 
gulate their expense as to bring it within their 
means. A person may be rather poor, and yet he 
may be favoured with many enjoyments. But it 
will contribute very much to his happiness, if he 
keep himself strictly within his income; for whe- 
ther his maintenance be dependent on a regular 
salary or not, he will naturally calculate on a cer- 
tain sum yearly. If he should obtain a little more 
on any particular occasion, he should put it aside 
as a reserve ; it will contribute towards supplying 
the place of labour in sickness and old age. A li- 
mited or fixed income should never be exceeded. 
An uncertain one should be rated as low as pos- 
sible ; and this sum should constitute the utmost 
limit of the expenditure. If a man receives twenty 
shillings weekly, but spends twenty-five, he must 
go in debt for five shillings. He must then, if he 
mean to pay his debt, live for one week on fifteen 
shillings; but how will this supply his wants, if 
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twenty-five were required before ? It is as if a 
person, in endeavouring to ascend an eminence, 
not only discontinued his progress, but amused 
himself by sliding towards the base. Now this 
portion of loss must be made up by extra exertion 
and self-denial, and consequentiy the man's condi- 
tion is worse than it was before. 

There is more satisfaction in giving money tor 
what will contribute to future comfort, than for 
what has been already worn out or consumed. 
There is more pleasure, also, and much more in- 
dependence, in giving a value for any comfort, than 
in enjoying that comfort before the amount has been 
paid ; and, it must be renembered, a day of reck- 
oning will arrive, when perhaps a person will be 
least inclined to meet it ; when the benefit will be 
gone, and when it will appear as if it had never 
existed. Besides, the man who anticipates his in- 
come, by purchasing on credit, is obliged to give 
a larger price for his commodities. Hence a ques- 
tion will arise. Is the buyer honest; does he mean 
to pay for his purchases ? If so, he makes an agree- 
ment to exchange his money for certain necessa- 
ries or luxuries of life, but he voluntarily consents 
to take only nineteen shillings' worth for a pound ! 
sometimes only eighteen shillings' or even seven- 
teen shillings' worth ! What folly for a man to 
sacrifice his interest in this way ! Indeed, when- 
ever a person goes very far in this system, he must 
be destitute of common sense, or extremely thought- 
less ; or he must be inclined to purchase without 
any solicitude about paying. There are some per- 
sons who are dependent on a very precarious live- 
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lifaood, and, being the sport of fortune themselves,' 
they sport as much as they can with others. - Some 
people (as I have said in the last chapter) live in 
imagination: a brighter day is always coming; 
while the present is dark and dreary. A mine of 
gold or silver is about to be opened, while not a 
copper occupies the pocket. Sometimes they en-' 
trap the unwary, and bring them into a similar 
condition. Fuller says of Sir Edward Coke, " Five 
sorts of persons this great man used to foredesign 
to misery aiid poverty, — chemists (alchenusts), mo- 
nopolisers, concealers, promoters, and rhyming 
poets." The condemnation of the last class is ra- 
ther severe, but there is pretty much reason for it. 
No other body of intellectual men have led such 
irregular lives ; and none have suffered more from 
thoughtlessness, extravagance, disappointment, and 
poverty. Roger Ascham, in alluding to poets, ob- 
serves, — " Men of very quick witte be also very light 
of condition ; and, therefore, very ready to be car- 
ried over quicklie to any riot and unthriflinesse ; 
and, therefore, are seldom either honest of life, or 
riche in living, when they be old." 

After a person has been sinking for some time, 
his credit becomes so low that no one will trust 
him; and this is the closing scene with every 
spendthrift. He is neglected by those who for- 
merly paid court to him, and he seems to be 
forsaken by Heaven. Nothing evinces unreason- 
ableness and folly more than to barter present hap- 
piness for future misery. That man is a hundred 
times more reasonable, who would purchase future 
enjoyment by present labour, by self-denial, and 
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caution. But the extreme of this feeling carries 
a person to penuriousness* We are, therefore, si« 
tuated between two extremes ; but wisdom chooses 
the middle path, though there be only here and 
there a traveUer to be seen. 

Extravagance is injurious to the poor and the 
rich ; but the extravagance of a wealthy man will 
be likely not only to bring a great number of his 
neighbours into misery, but to reduce himself^ 
from a handsome mansion, to a hovel; from the 
attendance of numerous vassals, to the solitariness 
of poverty ; from magnificent and costly attire, to 
rags ; from luxury and delicacies, to a scanty 
morsel or starvation-! 

The mere existence of extravagance is a proof 
that wealth and luxury are not sufficient to satisfy 
the human mind. For a person feels his desires 
ungrattfied by his present enjoyments, and he 
anxiously seeks for further pleasures ; and thus he 
lanches into new extravagances, until his property 
becomes exhausted. 

But avarice or penuriousness must next claim 
our attention. It is rather difficult to say whether 
this or the former disposition be the more ob- 
jectionable. The extravagant man is generally 
thoughtless ; the penurious is anxious : the former 
generally acts dishonestly; the latter, if he be 
honest, according to Shenstone, ** is only honest 
bare weight." They are both, in many respects, 
deceivers. The same author has observed : — " The 
miser grows rich by seeming poor, and the extra- 
vagant entraps his neighbour by seeming rich." 

VOL. I. I 
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Blair» with some show of reason, makes the misev 
doubly dishonest : — 

** Here the laakHsided miser, worst of felons I 
Who meanly stole (discreditable shift !) 
From back and belly too, their proper cheer. 
Eased of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 
To his own carcass, now lies cheaply lodged. 
By clamorous appetites no longer teased." 

BlairV Grave, 

It was said of Mausolus, king of Caria^ that he 
would practise any wickedness for the purpose of 
obtaining money. Bayle has observed, that there 
is not a more copious source of evil than avarice. 
** The more it is indulged," Dr. Beattie observes, 
^^ and the more it has been successful, the more 
miserable it makes the poor wretch who is en^ 
slaved to it." And Jeremy Taylor confirms this 
opinion, by declaring, that '^ covetousness makes a 
man miserable, because riches are not the means to 
make him happy; and unless felicity were to be 
bought with money, he is a vain person who ad- 
mires heaps of gold and great possessions." Sir 
Thomas Browne seems to think it something still 
more lamentable. " To me," he observes, " avarice 
seems not so much a vice as a deplorable piece of 
madness f " 

Many eminent cases of penuriousness have ex- 
isted among the modems. There were fewer 
among the ancients. Formerly there was not the 
same oppcwtunity for accumulating money, nor for 
securing the possession of it; and there was a 
greater disposition among the polished nations of 
antiquity towards luxury and ostentation. Even 
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among emment men in this comtry, there have 
been many who have fallal into the two extremes. 
Lord Bacon, &r instance, was extravagai^; and 
the Duke of Marlborough was very penurious. 

Avarice and pemuriousness arise from a some- 
what similaJT spirit, bnt they di£fer in their oper- 
ation. The former grasps at every thing which 
comes within its reach ; it pays itself more than it 
ought, while it awards to others less than they 
deserve. Avarice, observes Landor, — 

** Grudges the gamesome riyer<^sh its food, 
And shuts his heart against his own life's bloodT* 

Penuriousness occasions a man to deprive himself 
of present comforts for the purpose of accumulating 
riches. And, after all, what is the advantage ? Is 
it to grope and gather for a maintenance in another 
world ? No, but for some one — no matter whom; 
an acquaintance, or some person unknown! 
** Thus," observes Jeremy Taylor, ** the ass car- 
ried wood and sweet herbs to the baths, but was 
never washed or perfumed himself: he heapeth up 
sweets for others, while himself is £lthy^" How 
unreasonable to starve the stomach, and to keep 
the back chilly, for the purpose of gathering pieces 
of gold, which are as useless, unless exchanged, as 
the stones in the street How refined and intel- 
lectual is the enjoyment, and how rational is the 
delight, which a miser receives 1 The love of 
money, when it carries a man to sudai ridiculous 
lengths, is the root of all evil; for there is no 
meanness which a thorough miser will tiot practise 
for the purpose of increasing his wealth. Morality, 

I 2 
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economy, and indnstiy, are perverted by these 
men. Their morality is, to get all they can, by any 
means; their economy is, to keep all they get; 
their industry is, to toil day and night in groping 
riches. Thomson, in his *^ Castle of Indolence," 
has well described one of these worthies, — 

** Here, you a muckworm of the town mi^t see 
At his dull desk, amid his ledgers stall'd. 
Eat up with cwking care and penurie ; 
Most like to carcass perch'd on gallow-tree. 
' A penny saved is a penny got ;* 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keq>eth h^ 
Ke of its rigour will he bate a jot. 

Till it hath quench'd his fire, and buiished his pot." 

'< Beware of the beginnings of evil," is a maxim 
which should be continually familiar to us; and 
beware of extremes. ** There is nothing," said 
Cleobulus of Rhodes, ^^ better than moderation." 
It is generally by small degrees that a person de- 
viates from the path of uprightness and rationality. 
Every man is pursuing happiness ; but it does not 
follow that he pursues it successfully. Many 
people fail of enjoyment : the inference, therefore, 
is, that they run in the wrong direction. The 
avaricious, the worldly man, the penurious, is of 
this number. The miser possesses some enjoy- 
ment, and so does the dram-drinker ; and so does 
any man in any condition : there is a ray of hap- 
piness which occasionally breaks in and cheers his 
mind ; but it is rather the gleam of the lightning, 
than the clear and calm radiance of the sun ; and 
as the flash is succeeded by thunder, and a greater 
darkness, by a contrast with the temporary illu- 
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mination, so the unhappy man ^ is immediately 
surromided with a deeper gloom, and a greater 
degree of misery. 

Look at the miser in his meals. He may pos- 
sess an income large enough to supply himself with 
a handsome table ; but he exhibits only, if he ex- 
hibit any thing, what is coarse, scanty, and perhaps 
unwholesome. PamelPs Hermit, with his com- 
panion, during a storm, fled for shelter to the 
house of a wealthy miser. The reception is thus 
described : — 



** Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care. 
And half he welcomes in the shivering pair ; 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls. 
And nature's fervour through their limbs recalls. 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted,) served them both to dine; 
And when the tempest first appear'd to cease, 
A ready warning bade them part in peace." 

A miser has neither tender feelings nor benevo- 
lence. He never yearns over the wants or distresses 
of his fellow-men. Akenside has introduced a 
brace of admirable things, — 

^ A muckworm's entrails, and a spider's fang." 

The one would probably possess as much tender 
mercy as the other. 

The clothing of a penurious man is neither 
decent nor comfortable. The wretched being 
adopts the manners without the virtues of the 
cynic. His house is not supplied with convenient 
furniture ; his room is not enlivened by a cheerful 
fire ; and scarcely does the master of the mansion 

I S 
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afford a taper to chase away the shades of night* 
Neatness, deanliness, and happiness, are not ex- 
hibited in the appearance of the inmates. The 
health of the poor object is injured, and his days 
are short^ied by his folly. For, although many 
Buserly persons are found of an advanced age, yet 
it is not because this vice is fevourable to longevity, 
but because people, when they grow old, lose their 
wits and become penurious. 

*' The aged man that cofiera up bis gold. 
Is plagued with cramps, and gouts^ and painfoi fits. 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold. 
But ]Ske stiU-pining Tantalus he tats/* 

8HAKSPEA.RB. 

The pleasures of a miser are few and degrading. 
Fear takes the place of confidence.. He is timid of 
every body and every thing.. He is like the dog in 
the fable, he will not enjoy his riches, nor suffer 
others to enjoy them. He is afraid to slumber in 
the hours of darkness, and he is drowsy and mi- 
serable in the day^ The least sound terrifies him; 
the most trifling movement awakes him. Gay, in 
his ^^ Miser and Plutus,'' describes a being of this 
kind» — 

^ The wind was high, the window ^i&es : 
With sudden start the miser wakes; 
Along the silent room he stalks, 
Looks back, and trembles, as he walks. 
Each lock and every bolt he tries, 
Jn every creek and comer pries J' 

Who woidd not confess that penuriousness is worse 
than poverty ? When the miser dies he leaves his 
god behind him. What a straining and tearing of 
the affections to part with all he values ! To turn 
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iSrom his bags and his chests of gold, to a reckon- 
ing for the misemployment of his talents 1 And 
his money he must deliver to another, although, m 
his lifetime, he would rather have parted with a 
pmt of his blood than a piece of his gold ! It may 
well be said to every miser, in the words of 
Thomson, — 

** O grievous folly I to heap up estate, 
Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 
Wh«i sudden comes blind unrelenting Fate, 
And gives th' untasted portion you have won." 

As penuriousness is a great evil, the prevention 
and the cure of it are very desirable ; although a 
person might almost as well expect the leper to 
be cleansed from his defilement, as the miser to be 
purged from his idiotism. As the proper removal 
from extravagance would be to a medium point, so 
the removal from penuriousness would be to the 
same position. Those who receive a moderate in- 
come should lay aside a little, and then enjoy the 
blessings of Providence — not starve themselves in 
' the midst of abundance. For, although a person 
might deny himself, and practise abstinence on 
i^me occasions, or do it constantly, for the ad- 
vantage of his mind, yet he should never do it 
far the purpose of saving money. The former is 
idlowable; the latter is contrary to reason and 
nature. 

Those persons who possess a handsome income, 
from real property, should lay aside but little, 
except they have large families. There is no occa- 
sion for them to accumulate; they have riches 
enough. Why should they long so anxiously for 
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i^oney? A person would almost fancy, that aE 
the enjoyment on earth depended on wealth ; or, 
that the heavenly regions were to be ascended by 
a ladder of gold. This is not the treasure which 
" neither moth nor rust doth corrupt." The pa- 
trons and the lovers of great property have not 
possessed among them many of the best or the 
wisest of men. The advocates of a moderate por- 
tion of worldly good ; and even the patrons of po- 
verty, have included in their class some of the 
most virtuous and the most intellectual of human 
beings^ " Poverty," observes Jeremy Taylor, 
" is better than riches j, and a mean fortune is 
to be chosen before a great and splendid one.'* 
Anaxagoras was so completely free from avarice, 
that he seemed to avoid wealth in the same degree 
as others sought to attain it. But he carried this 
feeling to an extreme ; for he became so destitute, 
that on one occasion he was wrapped in his cloak, 
with an intent to die of hunger, when his pupil, 
Pericles, found him,, and persuaded him to live. 
Archbishop Warham united both qualities of' 
wealth and liberality. His income was good ; but, 
having no family, he hoarded nothing.. He was 
exceedingly charitable^ When he approached the 
period of his death, he enquired how much money 
he had left. '' About thirty pounds," replied the 
steward. " Well then," he said, " salts viatici ad 
ccelum (that is enough to carry me to heaven).** 
Calvin was not a lover of money. He had an op- 
portunity of accumulating wealth, but he died with 
only three hundred crowns in his possession. Sir 
Thomas More was so disinterested wd fr^e. £coqi 
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avarice in his of&ce, that he saved nothing. But 
this, perhaps, may be condemned ; for a man who 
subsists on a salary should endeavour to save a 
little, since his living is sometimes precarious. 
This was the case with More. His biographer 
says, that ^^ after his resignation, he was not able 
sufficiently to find meat, drink, fuel, apparel, and I 
other necessary charges." 

A small income should cause a person to regu- 
late his manner of life economically ; and the pos- 
session of an abundance should cause him to live 
liberally. And although a person ought not to 
follow the vain and foolish customs of the world, 
yet he ought not to vary from what is innocent, 
otherwise he will make himself stiff and eccentric ; 
he will lessen his friends, and increase his unhap- 
piness. For, if a person be not on good terms 
with his fellow-creatures, with whom should he 
be? 

The generous and prudent man is worthy of 
esteem. But the spendthrift — why should he be 
respected ? Because he squanders away his pro- 
perty, and brings others into difficulties? And 
the miser — why should he be honoured ? Because 
he withholds what he can, from the hire of the 
labourer and the reasonable profits of the trades- 
man ; because he engrosses as much wealth as 
possible, and withdraws what he can from his 
neighbours; because he feeds not the hungry, 
nor giveth of his substance to the needy, nor 
maketh the widow's heart to sing for joy; because, 
in the depth of his depravity, he buries up the 
blessings of Providence, and suffers not the Giver 
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to behold the cheering residts of his own bene* 
ficence ? When rice becomes amiable, and rirtue 
despicable; when the spendtibrift makes many 
durable frknds, and the^r receives the blesi 
ings of the poor, then shaU these wanderers from 
the path of integrity be esteemed good citiBens of 
the world, and favourites of Heaven* 

Let the manner of life, tb^i, be consistent; let 
the custom of dress, of diet, and of general ex- 
pense, be somewhat like that which prevails among 
persons who fill similar situations, and enjoy similar 
incomes* But be not luxurious, costly in living, 
highly fashionable in raiment, or lavish in expense. 
Thus may a man preserve himself from the des- 
picable practice of the miser, and the ruinous 
conduct of the extravagant. 
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CHAP. m. 



OK INDUSTRY AND IDLENESS. 



Time flies on rapidly ; moments, hours, and days 
appear, and quickly vanish. The wheels of cre- 
ation are running to destruction, Man is brought 
mto being ; he attends to his duties, or he spends 
his days in idleness, and his years are only ^^ as a 
tale that is told," 

** Years, following yean, steal something every day ; 
At last they steal us from ourselves away." Pope. 

That celebrated and industrious scholar, Grotius, 
adopted for his motto, ^^ Hora ruit^^ to keep him* 
self in remembrance of the flight of time. When 
the days of man are so few, and the work that he 
has to accomplish so great; when the stores of 
knowledge are so vast, and the display of the ere* 
ation so magnificent, is it not a powerful stimulus 
to employ, with diligence, the time that is allotted 
us on earth ? ** -ATmSo," says Seneca, ** nisi tetit^ 
peris hcnesta est avaritiaJ^ As the enjoyments and 
the benefits of the present state are, imder tiie 
blessing of Providence, derived from the industry 
of man, is it not a powerful argument in fiivour of 
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this virtue? Thomson's assertion is perfectly 
true, — 

* AH ia the gift of industry ; whate'er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders Ufe 
Delightful." 

" Industry," says Dr. Barrow, in one of his ser- 
mons, " is an eminent virtue ; being an ingredient^ 
or the parent, of all other virtues." " The great 
principle of human satisfaction," Dr. Paley ob- 
serves, " is engagement." And St. Augustine re- 
marks, in allusion to the advantage of labour and 
self-denial, ',* The spirit resteth where the flesh 
resteth ; for as the flesh is nourished with sweet 
things, the spirit is refreshed with sour." 

The benefit of labour is universal. The indolent 
person becomes poor; the industrious obtains 
wealth and honour. " No industrious man," ob- 
serves Dr. Barrow, " is contemptible ; for he is 
ever looked upon as being in a way of thriving." 
On the other hand. Dr. Beattie says, " Idleness in 
youth is never followed by a respectable old age." 
Industry is the plough which turns up the vacant 
hour, and makes it fertile : it removes obstructions 
from the path of life. Industry becomes a pleasure, 
and it produces many pleasures. Those who have 
enlisted under its banner have opposed most man- 
fiilly the seductions of sloth, and have found their 
disposition for labour increase with their progress. 
M. de Sully was exceedingly industrious. He rose 
at four in the morning, and spent the first two 
hours in attending to the papers on his table ; at 
seven he attended the council, and afterwards 
waited on the king. He spent no time in amuse- 
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ments. What a diflference between men of this 
sort and an indolent minister, as to the advantages 
which arise to a nation I Michael Angelo was 
very industrious. He frequently threw himself on 
his bed at night, where he would lie for a short 
time with his clothes on, and then rise to labour 
again. The course of engagements adopted by 
Milton, after he was blind, is thus described by Dr. 
Johnson: — " When he first rose (which was at 
four in the summer and five in the winter), he 
heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then 
studied till twelve ; then took some exercise for an 
hour ; then dined ; then played on the organ and 
sang, or heard another sing ; then studied to six ; 
then entertained his visiters till eight ; then supped, 
and, after a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water, 
went to bed." Cicero, Origen, and Baxter were 
likewise very laborious : indeed, almost every emi- 
nent man has obtained his eminence by industry. 
WicklifFe was such a voluminous writer, that Lu- 
binio Lepus, Bishop of Prague, burnt two hundred 
of his works, and after that a great many were left;. 
John Scotus, in addition to his public engagements, 
was a very hard student. William Prjmne wrote 
more than forty folio and quarto volumes. Antony 
Amauld composed more than a hundred. Clito- 
machus of Carthage wrote about four hundred 
books. And Lope de Vega said of himself, that 
he wrote five sheets a day on an average; which, 
reckoning the length of his life, amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-three thousand sheets ! 

Some men have been too laborious: indeed, 
every virtue will be abused. An example of this 
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kind is seen in Frere Richart, a Franciscan friar, 
in the time of Charles VII, of France^ ^dio went to 
Paris, and entertained the people with preaching 
firom five in the morning until noon ! 

Labour is beneficial not only for the body, but 
for the mind. Agreeably with this opinion, Mon- 
tesquieu remarks, that ** even penances should be 
joined with the idea of labour, not with that of idle- 
ness/' This system has been acted on in some 
colleges and monasteries. ^^ When a man is en- 
gaged in honest employment," observes Dr. Bar- 
row, *^ and seriously intent thereon, his mind is 
prepossessed and filled, so that there is no vacancy 
for ill thoughts or base designs.'' And that emi- 
nent moralist. Dr. Johnson, asserts, that ^^ by ex- 
cluding idleness, you exclude the attendant train of 
passions, fancies, chimeras, desires, and sorrows." 
It is said of the Abb^ Rucellai, that he was exceed- 
ingly delicate in his manner of living* The least 
thing distressed him ; the sun, dew, heat, and cold9 
or the least change, affected his health. The mere 
apprehension of becoming ill, confined him to his 
bed ; but ambition brought him into some active 
engagements, and, after a short time, all his foolish 
fears of cold and heat, sun and dew, departed ; and 
he could bear hunger and fatigue, for his mind and 
his body were become quite vigorous. Industry for 
the body and the mind is like firiction for metals; 
it prevents them fi-om corroding, and keeps them 
bright and perfect 

Lord Bacon was so economical of his time, that 
he would not suffer a moment to pass unprofitably ; 
for, on returning firom his relaxations^ he wotdd 
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immediately begin reading or writing. Dr. Samuel 
Qarke used to carry a book in his pocket, which 
he would take out and read on every occasion of 
leisure. It was by the practice of improving time, 
that Hooker was enabled to say of Edward VI., 
who finished his days at the early age of sixteen, 
tiiat *^ although he died young, he lived long; for 
life is action." And IxMrd Bacon asserts, ^* A man 
that is young in years may be old in hours, if he 
have lost no time.** Those, then, who wish for 
prosperity, for health, for progress in intellectual 
pursuits ; who are desirous of the best guide for vir- 
tuous conduct, and the prolongation of life, must 
become industrious. 

But idleness, on the other hand, is the cause of 
all kinds of evil. " We generally," observes 
Montesquieu, ^^ place idleness among the beatitudes 
of heaven ; it should rather, I think, be put among 
the torments of hell." We are too frequently in- 
clined to fancy that ease, leisure, or indolence is 
the highest felicity. But the labourer thinks erro- 
neously, when he envies the condition of the idle. 
** The richest man," Lord Monboddo remarks, 
" who is haunted with idleness, is more unhappy 
then the day labourer that earns his bread by the 
sweat of his brow." For the mind, in this case, 
turns upon itself 



** its fatal edge; and sharper pangs 

Than what the body knows, embitter life." 

^ Man,** observes Ely Bates, " is formed for 
action ; and his faculties, if not duly exercised upon 
&eir proper objects, will be apt to turn inward, and 
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prey upon himself; and this secret collision can 
hardly fail to operate upon his temper, and render 
it harsh and repulsive." Dr. Beattie says, that, " to 
a person of a sound constitution, idleness is misery ; 
if long continued, it impairs, and at last destroys, the 
vigour of both the soul and the body." Dr. Cheyne 
believed, that, with regard to England, "the head- 
aches, stomach-aches, colics, nervous pains and 
disorders, universally proceed from idleness and 
fulness of bread." We should take, then, the re- 
commendation of Cowper : — 

** O ! listen not to that enchantress. Ease, 
With seeming smile : her palatable cup 
By standing grows insipid ; and beware 
The bottom, for there 's poison in the lees. 
What health impaired, and crowds inactive maimM ! 
What daily martyrs to her sluggish cause !" 

" You will find nothing," said Louis XIV. to his 
son, " so completely laborious as great idleness." 
Seneca had said the same, — " Nihil agere, semper 
infelici est optimum^ The Due de Rohan, an 
active general in the French army, used to say, — 
** There is no misfortune which could happen to a 
man . so great as that of having nothing to do." 
With respect to ease, then, — 

^ To drink the soft effusion of her smiles," 

is to take what may be sweet in the mouth, but 
bitter and injurious in the stomach. Industry and 
indolence, a little leisure and much leisure, are 
like a moderate portion of property and an abim- 
dance of riches. Because a little money is neces- 
sary, people seem to fancy that much wUl produce 
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a proportional benefit ; aiid, as a little ease and re-^ 
laxation are desirable, they imagine that continued 
ease must be continued pleasure. But he who can 
calculate on retaining the sunbeams when the day 
is fast sinking, may calculate on a happy ter- 
mination to a slothful life. He will rather exclaim, 
with Richard II. — 



** I wasted time, and now doth time waste me I 



» 



Dr. Barrow asserts, with much propriety, in one 
of his excellent sermons, ^' Sloth, indeed, doth 
affect ease and quiet, but by affecting them doth 
lose them : it hateth labour and trouble, but by 
hating them doth incur them." Laziness, there- 
fore, is folly. Thomson says, in his ** Castle of 
Indolence,'* — 

" Each sound, too, here, to languishment inclined, 
Luird the weak bosom, and induced ease ;" 

but in the same degree that it produced pleasure, 
it insured future pain. It is said of Fenton the 
poet, that he became so excessively lazy, that he 
would lie in bed almost all the day; and as he 
grew older he became worse ; until at last he was 
fed with a spoon like a child, and died of inac- 
tivity. Indolence is a species of intoxication, 
which, like every other kind, increases by indul- 
gence. Let us attend to the judgment of Sir 
Henry Wotton : — " All disposition to idleness or 
vacancy, even before it becomes habitual, is dan- 
gerous ; and there is commonly but little difference 
between doing of nothing and doing of ill." And 
Jeremy Taylor, on one occasion, said to a lady, 
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<< Madam, if you do not fill your son's head with 
scnnething, the devil wilL" 

Idleness sometimes arises as a natural conse- 
qu^ice, from the gratification of those wishes which 
had excited exertion ; but in this case, the person 
must have possessed a disposition for indolence. 
One man labours diligently for the attainment of a 
certain sum of money ; and then, having obtained 
his object, he sinks into sloth : another, because 
he wishes to possess a lucrative situation, where, 
with a comfortable income he may spend his days 
in ease. This disposition has existed sometimes 
among literary men ; not among lovers of know- 
ledge, but among those who have taken the gar^ 
ment of learning as an introduction to a feast of 
fat things. To persons of this sort, James II. 
addressed himself^ when he said to the members of 
the University of Oxford, " You are, indeed, 
good scholars ; but when you grow up, you grow 
lazy, and lose all you had gotten." Fellowships, 
tutorships, and professorships, were most probably 
the stimulus which excited their industry. They 
were led onward by gain rather than science; 
by the appetite rather than the intellect. Their 
genius lay in their stomach, instead of their head. 
An existence in the aimals of fame was nothing in 
comparison with a good living in their own times. 
Indeed, at one period, there was a common pro^ 
verb, ^< As idle as a monk or a priest;" and pro- 
verbs are generally founded in truth. Those who 
dwell in the temple of science, and live on the 
bounty of learning, should be as they profess, and 
as the world supposes, and as the founders and 
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liberal patrons of these colleges intended, — literary, 
scientific, studious men. Sir Jonah Barrington 
(who, like Montaigne, generally q)eaks what he 
thinks, and frequently thinks shrewdly) says of 
the fellows and professors of Trinity College, 
Dublin, that they were *' a narrow-minded and 
untalented body of men, getting from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred a year each, for teaching several 
hniKlred students how to remain ignorant of most 
of those acquirements that a well-educated gende- 
man ought to be master of." Many, however, 
have spent their days in a college, and made them- 
selves an ornament to human nature, and a light 
for the guidance of future generations. 

Philosophical opinions will sometimes encourage 
indolence; as, for example, the doctrines of the 
Epicureans. Religious systems will occasionally 
produce the same result. This may be observed 
among the Mahometans, who are indifferent and 
inactive from a belief in fate and predestination. 
But the more common influence is wealth and a 
love of luxury. The indolent habits of those who 
have no regular engagements to claim their atten- 
tion is sometimes pitiable. 

** Their only labour is to kill the time ; 
And labour dire it is« and weary woe.'* 

** In the higher ranks of life," Dr. Beattie ob- 
serves, " people who are neither engaged in 
business, nor anxious to improve their minds by 
study, are often put to hard shifts in their at- 
tempts to kill the time, and keep away troublesome 
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thoughts. They have recourse to feasting, drink- 
ing, gaming ; they employ themselves in receiving 
and retailing scandal, and the lies which they call 
the news of the day.'* And Jeremy Taylor, in 
allusion to such persons, says, ^^ they are miserable 
if their education hath been so loose and undis- 
ciplined as to leave them unfurnished of skill to 
spend their time." Thus they too frequently 
resort to that childish recreation, a card table; 
and with the same amusement which was in- 
vented for the idiot Francis, they waste their valu- 
able time. Playing in this way would be harmless 
as a relaxation ; but it is seldom restricted to this 
purpose. Those who play at cards generally ac- 
quire a taste for them, and play frequently; to the 
great disadvantage of their minds, their morals, 
and their pockets. " Cards,** observes Shenstone, 
" seem calculated for the use of children, and may 
be placed among the toys peculiar to infancy ; the 
ball, the whistle, the rattle, and the hobby-horse. 
This amusement. 



^ with all the tricks 



That idleness has ever yet contrived 
To fill the void of an uniumish'd brain," 

(COWPER.) 

should be abandoned by persons who have grown 
beyond childhood, or who have not passed into 
dotage. Let us bear in mind, that ** every day of 
idleness and useless living," as Jeremy Taylor says, 
" lops off a little branch from our short life." Our 
period of existence is not too long* Our days are 
only as a vapour, which is driven by the tempest; 
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or as a leaf which quivers in the breeze, and 
sparkles in sunbeams, appearing joyous with life ; 
and then the cold blast of death sweeps it away. 
Should we not, therefore, spend our days and 
hours in profitable engagements ? 
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PART IV. 

CHAP- I. 

OK THE NATURE OF THE HUMAN MIND. 

The mind is, more particularly, the seat of happi-^ 
ness. It is, in a great measure, the cause of its 
own enjoyment or misery. 

** The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a heay'n of hell, a hell of heav'n." 

Health, property, and many other blessings, are 
valuable ; but, unless the mental faculties be rightly 
disposed, all will be useless. Our attention will be 
directed, first to the human mind, and subse- 
quently to the passions. 

The intellectual principle of man has excited 
some attention in every age; sometimes success- 
fiilly, and at other times with little advantage. 
Democritus supposed that the soul was composed 
of fire ; Parmenides, of earth and fire ; Galen, of 
heat; Hippo of Rhegium taught that it was 
formed of moisture; Hesiod, of earth and water. 
Some have fancied it to be air, and others light. 
Sennertus contended that the souls of men and 
brutes were the same. Simonides, that some 
human souls were derived firom horses, foxes, and 
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apes. But these opinions are absurd. There is 
much mystery connected with the human mind, so 
that it is abnost a stranger to itself. The sun, the 
moon, the heavenly bodies, 

** Stars countless, each, in his appointed place. 
Fast anchor'd in the deep abyss of space j ** 

engage our attention, and come within the reach of 
our comprehension ; but the principle of thought, 
and the influences which regulate our actions, are 
frequently unknown. How emphatically appro- 
priate is the saying of Chilo the Lacedsemonian, 
« Know thyself ! " for all wisdom, or the most in* 
teresting, centres there. As the human eye takes 
cognisance of surrounding objects, but cannot per- 
ceive itself, so it is with the mind. But if we look 
into a mirror, we behold and admire the curious 
contrivance and the skilful workmanship of our 
visual organs. In the same way, we may look 
around us and perceive the reflection of our dis- 
positions, and the effect of our mental operations, 
and find out, in some measure, the peculiar quality 
of our intellectual powers. 

The materiality or immateriality of the human 
mind may be best discovered by analogy; by 
looking around us, and perceiving what is intel- 
lectual, and what is incapable of tihought. If we 
look above us, and contemplate the Great Author 
of our being, we perceive that he is necessarily 
immaterial. He is intellectual ; the infinite ocean^ 
the boundless principle of thought. If we look 
below us, and examine the ground on which we 
tread, we perceive that it is incapable of voluntar]^ 
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action. And thus, on the one hand, we behold 
the Supreme Being immaterial, and possessing 
thought; on the other hand, the globe, material, 
and devoid of thought. Matter and unconscious- 
ness, therefore, seem to be naturally united ; and 
immateriality and thought. Hence the soul of 
man may be deemed to be immaterial, because it 
IS capable of thinking. 

But it may be alleged by some, that the human 
body is capable of thinking. If so, the capacity of 
the intellect would be limited by the condition of 
the body. The loss of an arm or a leg, for in- 
stance, would destroy a proportionable quantity of 
the mind ! But who has discovered this to be the 
case? Besides, why is the sensorium (as it is 
termed) the seat of consciousness, if the whole 
body be capable of thmking? Is it not more 
reasonable to imagine, that a superior principle is 
situated in the cranium, at the centre or junction 
of the nervous system, which is capable of re- 
gulating every part of the body, and of receiving 
commimications from the senses ? Why should we 
attribute the same quality to opposite principles ? 
If the Deity is immaterial, why should we fancy 
that an inferior being who possesses the capabili^ 
of thinking must be dependent for it on an opposite 
cause ? The celebrated Boerhaave said to some of 
his friends, a short time before his death, that he 
had never doubted of the immaterial nature of the 
soul; and that, in a severe illness, he had pos- 
sessed a sort of experimental proof of the distinction 
between corporeal and thinking essences. This he 
illustrated by the effect which had been produced 
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on his mind by the sufferings of his body, which 
were not capable, he said, of depressing his mental 
energy ; but his soul was always master of itself, 
and resigned to the will of the Almighty. The 
intellectual principle appears sometimes, on the 
approach of death, to burst from its material con- 
fines, and to take a wider and freer range. " It is 
observed," says Sir Thomas Browne, " that men, 
sometimes, upon the hour of their departure, do 
speak and reason above themselves ; for then the 
soul begins tp be freed from the ligaments of the 
body, begins to reason like herself, and to dis- 
course in a strain above mortality." Professor 
Stewart very justly remarks, that the attributes or 
qualities of the mind and the body are essentially 
different; if, then, the body is designated material, 
because of its qualities, the mental principle must 
be known by some other term. 
. The mind possesses many distinct faculties, on 
the perfection of which, the intelligence as well as 
the happiness of the possessor greatly depends. 
The senses are the inlets of knowledge. This 
knowledge is treasured in the memory. The 
reason operates on these stores, as well as on the 
immediate communications of the senses, and draws 
certain inferences which serve as a guide to con- 
duct. The judgment weighs doubtful questions, 
and approves or condemns. The imagination newly 
models the materials of the memory, ingeniously 
framing them into beautiiul and sometimes en« 
chanting imagery, which is connected with present 
scenes, with past occurrences, or with future 
prospects. The will is regulated by the disposition* 
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of die mind; and diis, in the salme degree, governs 
the mental and bodily actions : or rather, the will 
is the toidency of the mind, prodaced by the pre- 
vious judgment. The passive or receptive part of 
the intellect is not immediately depoident on the 
vnU, bat the operative part is usually stimulated by 
this principle. There are some instances in which 
we appear to act mechanically ; but this, perhaps, 
arises from association — ^in which the appearance of 
an object^ or the contemplation of an action, sug- 
gests some similar object or action. 

Wisdom is the ability of employing knowledge 
so as to produce an advantageous result Know- 
ledge without wisdom is useless. Some men, who 
have possessed a small share of information, have, 
notwithstanding, succeeded in their pursuits, be- 
cause their minds were capable of grasping at 
every thing which was favourable for their purpose. 
This was the case with Ix>rd Chatham, " When," 
said an American gentleman, " I converse with 
this minister on any mercantile subject, for the first 
tune, I find him ignorant. When I see him a 
second .time, I am surprised at the increase of his 
knowledge." On the other hand, a man may be — 

^ A bookish blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head." 

But the success of the person who leaves his ac- 
quirements till the latest moment, is no argument 
for previous inattention; and the incapability of 
the dull student is no reason why learning must be 
useless. An eminent mind possesses both know- 
ledge and wisdom. 
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Wit differs from wisdom, inasmuch as the former 
is more lively, and more dependent orj the eccen- 
tricities and peculiarities of conduct and language ; 
the latter regulates necessary duties, from the dis- 
posal of a shilling to the government of the uni- 
verse. ** Wit," observes Selden, "is a sudden 
turn : wisdom is the bringing about ends/' Pope's 
definition of wit is not sufficiently comprehensive, 
though it is correct as far as it goes : — 

** True wit is nature to advantage dress'd. 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed; 
Something, whose truth, convinced at sight we find. 
That gives us back the image of our mind." 

Dr. Isaac Barrow observes of wit, — *^ Sometimes 
it lieth in pat illusions to a known story, or in 
seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in 
forging an apposite tale ; sometimes it playeth on 
words and phrases, taking an advantage from the 
ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of their 
sound ; sometimes it is wrapped up in a dress of 
humorous expression ; sometimes it lurketh under 
an odd similitude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly 
question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason, 
in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or 
in smartly retorting an objection ; sometimes it is 
couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart 
irony, or in a lusty Tiyperbole, in a starting meta- 
phor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, 
or in acute nonsense ; sometimes a scenical repre- 
sentation of persons and things, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for it ; 
sometimes ah affected simplicity sometimes a pre- 
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sumptuous bluntness gives it being ; sometimes it 
riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what is 
strange; sometimes upon a crafty wresting of 
obvious matter to the purpose; often it consisteth 
in one knows not what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how." Wit must not be undervalued : 
it is a source of rational amusement ; and it is 
quite allowable, if it be rightly applied. It should 
not be bandied about on every occasion ; for this is 
tiresome : there should be no attempts to force it ; 
for this is disgusting. " If you have real wit," 
remarks Lord Chesterfield, " it will flow spon- 
taneously." A witty saying should never be pre- 
ceded by an intimation of its wittiness — by a 
countenance indicating something choice; but it 
should be spoken artlessly — looking at the subject, 
and not at the effect. Wit may sometimes be too 
refined for the ears to which it i3 addr^3$ed. If, 
however, it be simple and natural, it will always 
tell ; for the listener will catch a glimpse of some- 
thmg which will excite pleasing sensations. Wit 
should be discovered by the hearer, rather than 
proclaimed by the speaker. Wit is applicable to 
almost every subject. Dr. South, in a controversy 
with Dr. Sherlock, was accused by the latter of 
employing wit. — " How would you have acted," 
said he to Dr. Sherlock, " if God had bestowed 
wit on you ? " 

*^ The mind of man possesses great capabilities ; 
for it is " vast in its powers," as well as " ethereal 
in its kind." . The knowledge of the brute creation 
appears to be mechanical, and exceedingly narrow. 
It is true that the bird is capable of building its 
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nest, and procuring food ; the horse, by frequent 
training, is able to carry his rider pleasantly and 
safely; the dog follows his master, and evinces 
much sagacity. But the intellect of human l>eings 
is not dependent on the imperfect guidance of 
instinct. Pope endeavours to show the superiority 
of instinct, — 

'* And reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man.*' 

Instinct operates on a brute in the same way as 
power on a machine. There are certain impres- 
sions in the sensorium, which teach the bird to build 
its nest in the same way as others of that species 
have done. The artist, in painting a portrait, 
looks at the person, and then, with the image 
distinct in his memory, he depicts it on canvas. 
The bird may possess an equally clear conception 
of a nest, and from this it probably works. The 
same may be said of the beaver. The highest 
orders of angels may be supposed to be regu- 
lated by a different principle ; by a purer intellect 
than man possesses. But God directs the beaver ; 
therefore the beaver or the bird is superior to the 
archangel ! 

The mind of man possesses the capability of 
making its possessor, in many instances, a Plato or 
a Newton, a Homer or a Milton. It is adapted, 
not only for penetrating into the depths of the earth, 
and discovering its structure ; of viewing and ad- 
miring the beauties of nature, which are spread on 
the surface of the globe; of luxuriating among 
grottos, lakes, forests, and fountains ; of tracing 
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the rise of empires, the destruction of kingdoms, 
and the ravages of earthquakes ; of gaining a fa- 
miliar knowledge of the beasts which inhabit the 
earth, the fowls which fly in the heavens, and the 
fishes which dwell in the waters ; but it can wing 
itself above this earthly sphere, and contemplate 
the hosts of heaven ; it can number the planets of 
our system, and calculate their magnitude and 
movements ; it can mount upwards to myriads of 
suns, around which revolve innumerable planetary 
orbs — 

*' All gay. with life, all eloquent with bliss/' 

illuminated, perh&ps, with brighter rays, adorned 
with more enchanting beauties, and tenanted with 
. happiness and perfection. Thus the soul can con- 
template system after system, and system within 
system; and still it soars higher, and catches a 
glimpse of the Great Supreme, who supports and 
regulates the mighty universe which his hands have 
formed. 

The human mind may treasure up a vast know- 
ledge of sciences, of arts, and of languages. It 
grows with its treasures, — 

*' When copiously supplied, then most enlarged ; 
Still to be fed, and not to be surcharged." 

It may communicate richly of its abundance. 
The rays of knowledge may dart from it as light 
from the noon-day sun. Truth may flow from it, 
as a clear and melodious stream. It will despise 
the groveling cares of life, and raise itself upon the 
eagle wings of thought : 
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In contemplation is its bliss. 



Whose power is such, that whom she lifts fron^ earth. 

She makes familiar with a heaven unseen. 

And shows him glories yet to be reveal'd. — Cowper. 

And thus we have had astronomers, and poets, 
and divines, who have made themselves illustrious, 
while they have illuminated the world. 

But it has been usual to exalt the intellectual 
character of the male sex, while that of the female 
has been depressed. There appears, however, to 
be little reason why females should not claim, in 
this respect, an almost equal degree of merit. It 
is true that their engagements usually direct them 
into other channels, rather than those of science 
and of letters. But the natural ability is not af- 
fected by this custom. Many females have attained 
a considerable degree of eminence in poetry, 
painting, and music, in logic and in philosophy, 
in war and in government. There is scarcely 
any science, or polite accomplishment, in which 
some of the softer sex have not become illus- 
trious. In sprightliness of thought and expres- 
sion, as well as epistolary composition, they 
certainly excel. Professor Stewart says, *' I am 
inclined to think, that, in the other sex, (proba- 
bly in consequence of early education,) ideas are 
more easily associated together, than in the minds 
of men. Hence the livelmess of their fancy, and 
the superiority they possess in epistolary writing.*' 
Females have been capable of comprehending some 
of the most profound subjects. Descartes dedi- 
cated his " Principia" to the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Frederick V.; and declared that she 
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was the only person who possessed the capability 
of thoroughly understanding his philosophy. And 
Jeremy Taylor says that he never met with a per- 
son, male or female, of better mental powers than 
Lady Conway. " She was mistress," he said, "of 
the highest theories, whether of philosophy or 
religion ; and as she always wrote in a very clear 
style, so she could argue sometimes, or put the 
deepest or noblest queries imaginable." Dr. 
Donne used to say of Ann, Countess of Dorset, 
that her knowledge was so extensive as to embrace 
almost every subject; Queen Catherine, consort 
of George II., used to read Butler's " Analogy," 
at her breakfast-table, with ease, and a perfect 
comprehension of that intricate subject, — a work 
which gave a learned bishop a pain in his head 
whenever he looked into it. If we examine the 
annals of biography, we may find many other fe-^ 
males who were celebrated for their mental powers. 
The school of Pythagoras contained many who 
were capable of unravelling the philosophical sys- 
tems of that profound theorist. The difference, 
then, between the mental powers of the male and 
the female, is rather in appearance than reality. 
It depends on the variation of engagements, and 
the unequal facility for cultivating the intellect 
Men are more public ; females are more domestic. 
The former are trained to the pursuit of knowledge;: 
the latter are endowed with a few trifling accom- 
plishments, and then they are inducted into, and 
encircled with, the various economy of domestic 
affairs. The engagements of the male call him 
into the bustle of the world, where his views be- 
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come enlarged; those of the female keep her 
within doors, where her faculties are confined by a 
narrow circle. The former is led, sometimes, for 
his amusement or improvement, to the science of 
the heavenly bodies, their peculiarities and govern- 
ment ; the latter is restricted to earthly and human 
bodies — to the rising generation, their cross-pur- 
poses and unruliness. The former is bewildered 
with the music of the spheres ; and the latt^ with 
music and tears. The sublime principles of light 
and heat with the male, are reduced to candle-light 
and coal-fire with the female. Chemistry with 
the one, is cookery with the other. How, then, 
can the latter fly so high, when, having the abi- 
lity, they have not the opportunity? 

The capabilities of the human intellect, in a 
fiiture state of existence, will be, perhaps, as mucK 
more powerful and extensive than they are at pre^ 
sent, as the soul is superior to the body, of as im^- 
moitality is more glorious than mortality. Those 
things which now appear dark and intricate, shall 
then be distinctly and beautifully exhibited. In this 
preparatory and imperfect state of being, a mist 
envelopes the mental vision, which magnifies some 
things and diminishes others. We view them as 
" through a glass darkly." We behold the eco- 
nomy of the Divine government in the same manner 
as if we gazed on a temple, which was so much 
involved in obscurity, that we could not perceive, 
in one view, the summit and the base, the centre 
and the extremities ; Mid, consequently, we could 
not discover the magnitude, uniformity, and beauty 
of the edifice. A celebrated philosopher, when 
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lie was dyin^ ezdaimed, — '^I AaSl cUsccyrer mcMre 
in a few ininiiti»jgj tfajm I haTe kaml in the labours 
erf* a life !" What is now perceived by the aaases, 
and an indirect process of reasonings will then, 
perhaps, borst upon us suddenly. The blind man 
gropes his way in darkness and obscurity, until 
his blindness be remoTed; and then he beholds 
the spacious heaven, and the earth adorned with 
beauty. 

The mind of man varies exceedingly in different 
parts of the earth. In hot and enervating climates, 
the intellect a^qiears to be affected with the same 
degree of indolence as the body. A state of mental 
tranquillity, like the still, glassy waters of the lake, 
is the highest enjoyment of an Asiatic In the 
frigid zones, the soul appears to be frozen. Con- 
sequently, in the extremes of temperature, the in- 
habitants seldom experience the powerful energy 
of the intellect, urging them onward to great at- 
tainments in knowledge. 

^ The high designs that heave the laboring soul " 

are strangers to them. The luxurious and indolent 
Oriental smokes, and scarcely suffers his mind to 
exert itself more, than to observe the motion of the 
curling vapour. The most powerful minds have 
been produced in climates of a moderate temper- 
ature, where the heat has not been so excessive as 
to enervate the body, nor the cold so extreme as 
to chill the imagination. The climate of Great 
Britain is exceedingly favourable for the expansion 
of the mental powers. 
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' Man is the nobler growtli our realms supply. 
And souls are ripen'd in our northern sky." 



This country, therefore, aiid others in a similar 
latitude, have given birth to more eminent men 
than all the world besides. Montesquieu has re- 
marked, that the inhabitants of warm climates are 
slaves to their senses and their passions, and but 
rarely possess either intellectual or bodily strength ; 
whereas those of the temperate zones are nervous, 
powerful, and intelligent. This disposition may 
be increased, and communicated from the father 
to the son. Dr. Beattie has observed, — " If a 
month of excessive heat or cold disqualify us for 
many of our customary exertions, years and ages 
of such heat and cold must disable the human 
soul and body in several of their faculties." Milton 
seems to have been aflFected by seasons. He said, 
that " his vein never happily flowed, but from the 
autumnal equinox to the vernal ; and that what- 
ever he attempted at other times was never to his 
satisfaction, though he courted his fancy never so 
much." Goldsmith observed a great variation of 
bodily and mental powers, between those who lived 
in the country and those who resided in populous 
places. " I have found," he observes, " that they, 
who have spent all their lives in cities, contract 
not only an effeminacy of habit, but even of think- 
ing." It may, perhaps, be taken as a general rule, 
that persons who reside in large places — having 
more intercourse with their fellow creatures, and 
less leisure for solitary musing — are good talkers, 
but superficial thuikers. 
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Food sometimes produces a great effect on the 
mental powers. A vegetable diet quickens the 
judgment, and lessens the influence of the passions ; 
but it does not stimulate the mind to great and 
noble endeavours. On the other hand, a subsist- 
ence on animal food increases the humours of the 
body, and impedes the operations of the mental 
powers. The union of both, with proper exer- 
tion, and a salubrious and a temperate air, allows 
the intellect to attain its greatest degree of perfec- 
tion. It must not be supposed that the mind 
itself is changed by these influences, but the cor- 
poreal part is altered, and this affects the operation 
of the mental powers. 

The disposition of the intellect varies very much, 
by education and other accidental causes; and 
thus one man becomes a poet, another a geo- 
metrician, a third a philosopher, a fourth a poli- 
tician. One person thinks consistently, another 
writes correctly, another speaks elegantly. Some 
talk but little, others talk much. These pecu- 
liarities, with their effects, will be investigated 
more fully in the chapter on Genius. But the im- 
paired or deranged condition of the human mind 
very naturally belongs to this division of the sulv 
ject. Association exhibits to us contrarieties as 
well as similarities ; and as we have been looking 
at the wonderful capacities of a sound mind, we 
may now examine the deplorable case of one that 
is disordered : — 

Man is a harp, whose chords elude the sight. 
Each yielding harmony disposed aright ; 
The screws reversed (a task which, if he please, 
God in a moment executes with ease}, 
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Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose. 
Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use. 

COWPER. 

" Babylon in ruins," observes Mr. Addison, " is 
not so melancholy a spectacle," as a man ^^ whose 
imagination is troubled, and his whole soul disor- 
dered and confused." Dr. Swift was a melancholy 
example of this kind. In his latter days he became, 
as Dr. Johnson remarks, " motionless, heedless, and 
speechless." For more than one year there was no 
interval to his silence. The poet from whom I have 
just quoted some lines, has described the melan- 
choly man ; and, in so doing, he has painted his 
own sad portrait. 

** Lips busy, and eyes fixt, foot falling slow. 
Arms hanging idly down, hands claspM below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress. 
Such as its symptoms only can express. 
That tongue is silent now ; that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest, or join the song. 
Could give advice, could censure or commend. 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend." 

Gurran was lively, eloquent, and witty; but, in 
his later days, he became dull, depressed, and 
wretched. Tasso outUved himself, and became 
imbecile. Collins, the poet, sank into a gloomy 
and enfeebled state. But this, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, " was a deficiency rather of the vital than 
of the intellectual powers." Poetry is closely allied 
to insanity. A poetic feeling is a stretch of the 
imagination as far as the reason will allow. In- 
sanity is the straining of the mind so far, that 
something slips. Gallus Vibius attempted to 
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imitate the conduct of mad persons, and to fancy 
' himself mad, that he might judge of their feelings 
and conduct; he succeeded, and became mad in 
reality. Some persons are born mentally defective, 
as Francis, the imbecile monarch of France ; some 
are partially deranged, as the hjrpochondriac. Of 
this class, Cromwell — who used sometimes to keep 
his physician by his bed for a whole night, believ- 
ing he was going to die — is a sad example. This 
malady generally arises from a disordered body; 
from a derangement of the nervous system. It is 
the source of much unhappiness to the possessor ; 
for the ailments which he fancies, appear to be 
actually existing, in the same way as the imagin« 
ations of a dream. Montaigne said to a hypo- 
chondriacal friend, who had been giving him a 
long catalogue of ailments, — " Get your physician to 
order a medicine for your head ; there the disorder 
lies.*' It is better to agree with a person of this 
kind, than to contend with him ; for the disposition 
of the patient carries him in a contrary direction 
to the opinions of others. It is better even to go 
beyond him in most things. If he assert that his 
bones and joints are weak ; pretend that they are 
broken. If he declare that his head is so large as 
to prevent him from going out of the door ; inti- 
mate that the room itself is scarcely big enough to 
hold it. If he be changed into a tea-pot ; pretend 
that it has an ivory handle. If, by any ingenious 
device, the hypochondriac can be eased of his 
burden, as the patient was delivered of the cobbler 
and lapstone, by an emetic, it will be the most 
effectual cure. Contradiction, however, will make 
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him more positiye; while going beyond his most 
ridiculous notions will make him ashamed; and, 
in endeavouring to prove that it is not so, he will 
gradually return to the path of reason. 
; Some persons are subject to forgetfulness, or 
abstraction. Among this class may be found some 
of the most exalted characters. Socrates would 
remain for many hours motionless, and absorbed 
in thought. Archimedes was killed by a soldier, 
at the siege of Syracuse, when he was in a state of 
reverie. Dante was frequently exceedingly absent 
Sir Isaac Newton, and some others, would some- 
times appear iike inhabitants of another world-— 
careless and unconscious of all that was trans- 
pirmg around them. Thales was walking, one 
day, in a profound abstraction, with his eyes fixed 
on the heavens ; and not observing where he was 
wandering, he fell into a well, and lost his life. 
The Rev. Mr. Harvest, author of a treatise on 
" Subscription to Articles of Faith," was once 
walking on the sea-shore, with his watch in his 
hand; and perceiving a large pebble, he took it up, 
and carried it for some time ; but, in a statfe of re- 
verie, he threw the stone (as he fancied) into the 
sea. Upon opening his hand, a few minutes after, 
to look at his watch, he discovered, to his great 
surprise, that the pebble was in his hand, and his 
watch in the ocean ! Lord Norbury, one of the 
judges of Ireland, had attended a masquerade-ball; 
and, when setting out on one of his circuits, he 
ordered his dress, which was very light, to be put 
among his clothes, that he might wear it, in hot 
weather, under his robes. One day the court was 
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engaged in trying some rebels, and the hall was 
excessively crowded. The judge, finding himself 
very warm, first turned up one sleeve, and then 
the other; then he opened the fi*ont; and while 
he was passing sentence, his robes fell over his 
shoulders, and exhibited his many-coloured dress 
to the astonished auditory ; but his lordship was 
unconscious of it, until after the business had been 
concluded. Royalty itself, by its presence, has 
scarcely prevented mental wanderings. St Tho- 
mas Aquinas was sitting at table with Louis IX.; 
and after having remained silent for a'^few minutes, 
he struck his hand violently on the table, and ex* 
claimed, — ^^lliis argument against theManichseons 
is irrefragable ! " The courtiers were astonished. 
The king smiled, and caused the cc^tations of 
the polemic to be written down by one of his 
scribes. 

Dr. Watts has beautifully said of the human 
body, — 

*' Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long;" 

but it is equally wonderful that the intellect of 
man, especially a laborious one, should generally 
continue in its full vigour for so many years. At 
sixty, a person of regular habits and well disci- 
plined mind, may possess a vigorous imagination, 
a richly endowed memory, and a power ftil judg- 
ment ; while, th^reason having been chastened by 
long experience, he may be capable of producing 
almost any mental performance, in an equal or su- 
perior manner to any former period. Some of the 
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most elegant and nervous writings have been com- 
posed in the evening of life. Indeed, Necker says 
that seventy is a good age for intellectual pursuits, 
and particularly for authorship ; because the mind 
retains its energy, while envy and other feelings 
are absent. Julius Scaliger retained his faculties 
so well, that, after he was seventy, he dictated to 
his son two hundred verses of a poem which he 
had composed the day before and retained in his 
memory. M. Amauld translated Josephus excel- 
lently at eighty years of age. When Sir Isaac 
Newton was eighty-three, Mr. Conduit observes, 
" the head of this extraordinary man was quite 
clear, and his memory very retentive." Sir Chris- 
topher Wren retired from public life at eighty-six ; 
and after that, he spent five years in literary, as- 
tronomical, and religious engagements. Michael 
Angelo retained his powers of mind after he was 
ninety ; and Fontenelle when he was nearly a hun- 
dred! Hobbes, Walton, and Milton, were intel- 
lectual in their old age. 

The cultivated intellect of man is not like the 
rainbow, which spans the whole heavens, and im- 
mediately vanishes ; for it " grows with his growth, 
and strengthens with his strength," and when the 
tide of life ebbs towards the ocean of eternity, it 
glides on statelily, adorned with honours and dig- 
nity. 
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CHAP. 11. 



ON GENIUS. 



The term genius is generally used to signify a 
superiority in mental qualities. There are various 
ways in which this difference may exist. It may 
arise from a pre-eminence of the mind itself; or 
from a more perfect conformation of the body, 
with a nicer adjustment of the organs of sense ; or 
from an exact agreement or adaptation of the 
immaterial to the material part. But Cicero mam- 
tains that no man was ever great without Divine 
inspiration, — " Nemo igitur vir magnus sine aliquo 
afflatu divino unquam fuit." And Akenside 

says,— 

" From Heav'n descends 

The flame of genius to the human breast, 
And love, and beauty, and poetic joy. 
And inspiration." 

But M. de BufFon asserts that ^^ genius is the re- 
peated effort of thinking ; it comes not by inspir- 
ation, but it is the working of a powerful mind 
applied to a particular subject." Dr. Johnson was 
nearly of the same opinion. He believed genius 
to be the accidental direction of a great mind. The 
Abb^ du Bos asserts that ^^ genius consists in a 
happy arrangement of the organs of the brain." 
And this somewhat resembles the opinion of Arche- 
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laus,— - that all animals possess a soul, but the va*- 
riation of capacity depends on the peculiar con- 
formation of the bodily organs. Agreeably to this 
theory, the structure of the material part is the 
principal cause of genius; but it is more natural to 
suppose that genius depends chiefly on the mind. 
And if, as Leibnitz has shown, in his controversy 
with Dr. S. Clarke, that there can be no two ex- 
istences alike, then the mental powers of human 
beings must be dissimilar in capacity. A superior 
mind, a well-ordered body, and a happy connection 
of the mental with the corporeal part, will consti- 
tute a genius of the first order. The opposite 
qualities will occasion dulness and incapability. 
There is, evidently, a narrowness of capacity 
among some persons in comparison with others. 
Dr. Beattie has observed, that " human creatures, 
although they are born equal in many respects, 
are, in regard to abilities and character, very 
unequal." And Dr. Israeli asserts that " the 
equality of minds in their native state is as mon- 
strous a paradox, or a term as equivocal in meta- 
physics, as the equality of men in a political state." 
Democritus, walking out one day, observed a lad 
employed in making faggots : and as he appeared 
to be very skilful, the philosopher concluded that 
he was a lad of genius ; and that, if he was expert 
in this, he might become skilful in geometry and 
the whole circle of the sciences. He took him, 
therefore, from his labour, and gave him a good 
education. This lad was afterwards known as the 
famous Protagoras of Abdera. A defect in the 
finer fluids, and more particularly in those of the 
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nervous system, with a bluntness or imperfection 
of sense, may sometimes occasion stupidity, and a 
disinclination to push onward in the path of know- 
ledge. For it must be remembered, that an in- 
clination for mental action is one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of genius. Pursuits of a Uterary and 
scientific kind are, to the man of talent, a source of 
pleasure. He pants for knowledge as the hart for 
tlie grateful stream. It would be as natural for an 
epicure to loathe a feast, as for an intellectual man 
to hate study. 

But it is doubtful whether the tendency to a 
particular science be accidental or not. Dr. John- 
son (as I said before) thought it was so. It is not 
unlikely that there may be an adaptation of the 
body for one particular engagement rather than 
another. For example, the artist may possess a 
correct conformation of the organs of vision ; and 
thus he may be capable of discerning with accu- 
racy the laws of extension, agreement, and beauty. 
He may possess a delicate sensation, and derive a 
lively pleasure from visible objects, by which an- 
other may be unaffected. The same may be said 
of the ear in music, in poetry, and prose — for the 
capability of discovering the beauties of composi- 
tion in our best prose and poetic writers consists 
in trying the agreement of words, by a soft of 
secondary sense, in the same manner as the ear 
estimates the harmony of sounds. So far, genius 
may be regulated in a determinate manner, and 
independently of choice. The memory, and the 
other mental faculties, may be influenced, in some 
measure, by tlie conformation of the brain ; for 
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if, at any time, this important portion of the body 
be injured, the mind becomes affected. But with 
respect to the exact direction of the mental powers 
— whether a man will judge of the character and 
proportions of architecture, or the form and pecu- 
liarities of the human body — it must be supposed 
to depend principally on accident. A child, by 
reading or hearing an anecdote, or some interesting 
statement, may begin an undertaking, or discon- 
tinue one which he had conamenced. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds used to say, that his inclination for paint- 
ing was produced by reading Richardson's treatise 
on that interesting art. Sir William Jones attri- 
buted his disposition for learning to an accidental 
occurrence. — At school he unfortunately broke his 
thigh ; and while confined to his room, he acquired 
a taste for books, by reading those which were 
brought for his amusement. Cowley became a 
poet by reading Spenser. The husband and fa- 
ther of the woman that nursed Michael Angelo 
were stonemasons, and the chisel was often put 
into the hands of the child as a plaything. Lin- 
naeus, Claude Lorraine, Chatterton, and several 
others, were induced to enter on their various pur- 
suits by accidental circumstances. And many a 
man, afler commencing his career with successful 
prospects, has been checked and laid aside — un- 
honoured and unknown. Some other engagement 
has diverted his attention, while the land of intel- 
lectual vision has been fading from his view ; but a 
fortunate occurrence has again brought him on the 
plains of knowledge. Some unexpected success. 
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or unforeseen failure — even in trifling pursuits, — 
has fi'equently decided the tendency of the mind. 

Some persons have continued dull and unpro- 
mising for many years ; and then they have sud- 
denly burst forth, as the butterfly from the shell of 
the chrysalis. St. Thomas Aquinas exhibited little 
liveliness or genius in his youth, but he afterwards 
shone as a star of the first magnitude. Dr. Isaac' 
Barrow was most delighted, when a boy, with 
wrestling and fighting. Indeed, the father of this 
eminent man was accustomed to say, that if it were 
the will of the Almighty to take away any of his 
children, he hoped it would be Isaac ; for he did 
not believe he would ever be fit for any thing. 
When St. Augustine was a lad, he had no inclin- 
ation for learning. Goldsmith exhibited no marks 
of genius in his youth. Dryden never wrote 
poetry until he was a man. Winkleman, the au- 
thor of " The History of Art," lived in ignorance 
and obscurity until the prime of his life, and then 
he became eminent 

On the contrary, the learned Lord Somers 
seemed to possess a taste for knowledge in his 
infancy. When at school, he never played with 
children ; but was constantly to be seen, in the in- 
tervals of school-hours, with a book in his hand. 
Gray and Huet were averse to play in their child- 
hood. Milton says, in " Paradise Regained," — 

*' When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing." 

Bossuet was so much averse to the usual sports of 
his schoolfellows, that the more witty boys punned 
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€m his name, by applying to him, finran Virgil^ Bos 
SUETUS aratrOf an ox accustomed to the plough. 
Gassendi, at four years of age, used to delirer ser- 
mons to his playfellows ; and he was accustomed, 
at this period, to steal away from his parents, for 
the purpose of making observations cm the hea- 
yens. Lilly, the astronomer, was bom and brou^t 
up among rustic society ; but he turned his dbild- 
ish mind from sheep and oxen, from ploughs and 
harrows, to the moon and stars. Descartes was 
termed ^' the philosopher'' when he was a child. 
Plato was eloquent in in£uicy. Poetry has been 
able to boast of some of her worthiest sons, that 
they were cradled in the lap of the Muses. This 
was the case with Cowley, Milton, Lope de Vega, 
Pope, Watts, and many others. Pope says of 
himself, — 

^ While still a child, nor yet a fool to &me, 
I llsp'd in numberSy for the numbers came." 

Gray has delightfully described the openings of 
poetic genius — 

'' For oft before his infimt eye would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse's ray 
With orient hues." 

There is a somewhat obscure but enchanting pro- 
spect, which engages the mind when it raises itself 
to the regions of intellectual beauty; like 

Dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
Or splendid castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flashing round a summer's sky. 

Thomson. 
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Origen, Alfred the Great) Bede, and Sir Isaac 
Newton, evinced marks of genius at a very early 
age. Peiresc was a lover of learning from his in- 
fancy. Bayle and Leibnitz exhibited a powerful 
mind and a quick conception, as soon as they be-^ 
came capable of exercising their mental powers. 
Pascal, when he was ten years of age, used to retire 
to an upper chamber, where he employed himself in 
tracing geometrical figures on the floor. About 
this time he observed that a fine earthen dish, 
which was struck violently, produced a great 
sound, but it was stopped immediately by placing 
the finger on it ; this served as an inducement to 
make several experiments for the purpose of fur- 
ther discoveries. At sixteen, he completed his 
famous treatise on Conic Sections ; a work which 
Bayle believed to be one of the greatest efforts of 
human genius. Edward VI., when scarcely fifteen 
years of age, was acquainted with seven languages; 
he was a good logician, natural philosopher, and 
musician. His success in the acquirement of know- 
ledge most probably arose from a great capability, 
influenced by a powerful stimulus. The admirable 
Crichton (as he was termed) was familiar with the 
whole circle of science, and master of twelve lan- 
guages, before he was twenty years of age. It 
was said of the learned and eloquent Jeremy Tay- 
lor, that " he was a man long before he was of 
age, and knew little more of the state of childhood 
than its innocency and pleasantness." 

There are many persons, who, having been en- 
dowed with an excellent ability, are uninfluenced by 
a powerful stimulus, and unsupplied with necessary 
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culture, and, consequently, they remain in ob- 
scurity; — as Gray beautifiilly says,«— 

''Full many a g^ of purest ray serene 

The diurk unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a^ flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air." 

Sometimes an early indication of intellect is 
followed by a premature decline. " There be 
some," observes Lord Bacon, " that have an 
over-early ripeness in their years, which fadeth 
betimes.*' And Sir Henry Wotton says, " When 
I mark in children much solitude or silence, I like 
it not; nor any thing bom before its time.** Many 
instances have occurred of a great promise in early 
life, and a subsequent failure. Scipio Africanus 
attained a great eminence in his youth, and sunk 
as his years increased. Sometimes the childhood 
is bright and lively, but the manhood dull and 
incapable. An opinion of this kind having been 
expressed before a very cheerful and intelligent 
child, who evinced a degree of talent unconunon 
at his age, he retorted on the speaker, by saying, 
** Then I should fancy, sir, that you must have 
been very clever in your youth !** 

Since all men are not equally skilful, it is cer- 
tain that all cannot make an equal progress in 
any path of science. There are some men of 
a partial genius, who are adapted for some 
particular pursuit; and there are others of a 
general one, who succeed well in every thing. In 
most cases, where a person is distinguished for a 
particular faculty, he will succeed only in pursuits 

VOL. I. L 
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which are agreeable thereto, — if memory, those 
acquisitions which are dependent on memory, *^-^ if 
imagination, those which are connected with that 
faculty, 

A variety of ability and inclination directs the 
attention of mankind to every department of learn- 
ing; whereas otherwise only a tract here and 
there would be investigated. 

^' Some pensive creep along the shelly shore. 
Unfold the silky texture of a flower ; 
With sharpened eyes inspect a hornet's stin^ 
And all the wonders of an insect's wing. 
Some trace with curious search the hidden cause 
Of nature's changes, and her various laws ; 
Untwist her beauteous web, disrobe her charms. 
And hunt her to her elemental forms ; 
Or prove what hidden pow'rs in herbs are found. 
To quench disease, and cool the burning wound; 
With cordial drops the fainting head sustain. 
Call back the flitting soul, and still the throbs of pain.'^ 

Mrs. Barbauld^ 

One person is a mathematician, and another a 
poet ; one is a metaphysician, and another an artisit ; 
one is a logician, and another an orator. Hence, 
in compliance with the natural disposition and 
energies of the mind, the soldier has sometimes 
devoted his leisure moments to philosophy* Tlie 
sailor has .studied geometry, and unravelled algie- 
braical mysteries. The mechanic has dived deqply 
into history or languages. The ploughman has 
felt within him the burstings of poetic genius: 
the intellectual principle has arrayed itsdf in 
beauty, and flown as die dove from the ark; but 
finding no rest fiir the sole of its foot, it has some- 
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tunes returned ta obscuri^. While^ oa the olber 
.hand, same men, who dwell in the land of jHromise, 
who abide in the temple of science and of the 
muses, being uninfluenced by the stirrings of ge- 
inus and the sweet attractions of learning, are sd-* 
.mulated <mly by fleshly propensities, and the love 
of ^good things;" by the curling steams and 
the fragrance of a sumptuous feast, rather than the 
^^ feast of reason and the flow of soul;" so that 



* Like buoys, which sink not in the flood. 
On learning's surface they bat lie and nod.'* 



Many men there have been, who have risen 
very high, and shone brightly. A glorious galaxy 
of genius has illuminated die intellectual hemi-> 
sphere during the last three or four centuries. 
Many celebrated characters adorned the early ages 
of the world ; but the learning of these times ap- 
pears only as the occasional sprinkling of flowers 
in a desert. Some have confined themselves to 
one or two branches of science, agreeably to the 
maxim of Pope, — 

" One science only will one genius fit. 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit." 

-But this difiers essentially firom the opinion of Dr. 
Barrow:—" He will be a lame scholar," observes 
that eminent man, " who hath not an insight into 
many kinds of knowledge. He can hardly be a 
good scholar who is not a general one." 

Some persons have been endowed with astonish- 
ing powers of memory : in this class must be men- 
dcHied Mazorius, Pascal, and MagliabechL The 

L 2 
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latter was almost a prodigy. A gendeman lent 
him a manuscript to read ; and after it had been 
returned, the author came to him, with much ap- 
parent sorrow, pretending it was lost^ and desired 
Magliabechi to remember what he could of it, and 
write it down. The request was complied with* 
and the gentleman was presented with a copy of 
the whole manuscript The memory of Grotius 
was so retentive, that he remembered almost every 
thing he read. Scaliger could repeat a hundred 
verses after once reading them. Lord Granville 
knew the Greek Testament, from the beginning of 
Matthew to the end of the Revelation. Bishop 
Jewel's memory was so perfect, that he remembered 
almost every thing he heard or read. He could fix a 
sermon in his mind^ while the bells were chiming 
for church ; and then go into the pulpit, and de- 
liver it without hesitation. He used to assert that, 
if a thousand persons were shouting at the same 
time, it would make no difference in the delivery 
of his discourse. Borri of Milan was considered 
a prodigy for his comprehensive and retentive me* 
mory. When the works of Labienus were burnt by 
the common executioner, Cassius Severus was pre- 
sent, and cried out, that they must bum him also, 
for he possessed the contents of all the books in his 
memory. On the other hand, the retentive faculty 
of Montaigne was so imperfect (according to his 
own account) that the works which he had read, 
and the places that he had visited, always appeared 
new to him on a second reading, or visit. 

Plato, Socrates, and Demosthenes, were eminent 
for eloquence; and so was Apollonius, with 
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Dionyslus oi Halicamassus, Ciceroi and many 
others. Some were orators only ; others combined 
eloquence of speech with elegance in writing. 
Some have been celebrated for a ready compre- 
hension, and an accurate judgment. Of Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury it was said, that he was capable 
of penetrating mto a man's errand as soon as the 
messenger had opened his mouth. An old histo- 
rian says of Henry IV. that ^' in counsaile he was 
judicious, with little difficulty dispatching much. 
His understanding open to evident doubts, not 
dark and cloudie, and apt to create new. His 
wisdom looketh directly upon the truth." 

Some men have been eminent for a vast compass 
of thought — a mind that could grasp almost every 
subject. Bishop Warburton used to say of the 
Bishop of Connor and Down, " I can fathom the 
understandings of most men, yet I am not certain 
that I can always fathom the imderstanding of 
Jeremy Taylor." Dn Isaac Barrow possessed 
such a comprehensive view of mental things, that 
Charles II. was accustomed to say, " Dr, Barrow 
exhausts every subject which he handles." Of 
Lord Bacon it was remarked, by one of his bio- 
graphers, that ^^ the faculties of his mind were 
great and happily united ; for his imagination, mC'* 
mory, and reason, were all extraordinary." Dn 
Johnson said of Sir Wm. Jones, that he was one 
of the most enlightened among men. 

Some persons have appeared to possess almost 
universal learning. The volume of science has 
been opened, and they have read from the com<- 
mencement to the conclusion. Of this clas9 was 

h 3 
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gscOD, who, for his general and prbfouricf 

^^^ede^ ^^ termed " the miracle of the age.** ' 

^^^ J^ of Bishop Andrews, that « the fiilness 

fhis leariung left room enough in the temper of 

^. brai'^ for almost all languages, learned and 

odern, to seat themselves.*' Dr. Johnson ob- 

^es of SalmasiUs of Leyden, that ** he was a 

ffl$n of skill in langtiages, knowledge of antiquity, 

und sagacity of emehdatory criticism, almost ex* 

ceeding all hope of human attahiment'' Leibnitz 

possessed the reputation of being the most miiversaf 

scholar that ever lived. 

Men vary exceedingly in their capability and* 
success: thus one man is a sweet and spirit-- 
stirring poet, but a dull prose writer. Another is' 
an excellent prose writer, but no poet Some per- 
sons are richly stored with learning; and out of 
their treasury they can bring something new and 
appropriate for every occasion. Others are inca*^* 
pable of forming these stores : they have, as Bayte 
has observed, a memory like a sieve, or the cask of 
the Danaides, which receives every thing mad rcj 
tains nothing — still these may be able to suppfy 
from their imagination and the powers of reason 
what is vigorous and beautiful. Professor Stewart 
has thus noticed the difference between thec^abilit^ 
of receiving and imparting knowledge: — "Those 
men who are the most remarkable for their quick 
perception of mathematical truth are seldom 
clear and methodical in communicating their know- 
ledge to others." Some good writers are neither 
elegant nor fluent in conversation — this was the 
case with Addison. Others are incapable of ad« 
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dressing a public assembly — of this sort were 
Gibbon and Dean Swift. The former was a mem- 
ber of parliament; and although a fluent and power- 
ful writer, he. could support his party with only 
a silent vote« Some are good orators^ but unskil- 
ful writers — a host of divines and lawyers, who 
are accustomed only to extemporaneous speaking, 
belong to this class* Others combine both quali- 
ties — this was the case with Burke. Some are 
exceedingly copious and eloquent in a public 
address, but meagre and dull in colloquial discourse 
— Dean Kirwan was of this character. Many 
persons are good writers, but bad readers. Con- 
greve, the poet, having read one of his plays to 
the performers, they were about to reject it, al- 
though it was an excellent production, until it was 
read by another, and then they discovered it.^ 
beauties. Thomson was so much affected by 
any touching passage that he read it clumsily from 
sens^ility. Some men read much, and think 
iittle ; others read little, and thmk much. Hobbes 
was a great thinker, but not a great lover of books. 
He said, that if he had employed as much time 
in reading as many had done, he should have been 
as ignorant as they. Some men collect a vast 
quantity of matter, and compress it into a small 
Qomppiss; others take a single idea and diffuse it, 
perhaps, with much beautj^ over a large space. 
Warriors, as well as literary men, have differed 
in ability and inclination. Some have made few 
conquests, but they have retained them all. Others 
have made many ; but their unjustly acquired domi- 
nion has melted away before the rays of liberty 
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which have burst forth from the ancient and right* 
ful possessors. Hannibal and Pyrrhus conquered, 
but lost what they had gained. Alexander and 
others retained their conquests. 

Some intellectual men are rather hard to receive 
knowledge, but very retentive of their acquisitions. 
Others receive impressions as they do the melody 
of instruments; and like the indefinable effect 
which this produces, no tangible or durable efEsct 
remains. Roger Ascham, in defining this distinc- 
tion, observes, " Hard wittes be hard to receive 
but sure to keepe; painful without wearinesse, 
heedful without wavering, constant without new- 
fanglenesse; bearing heavy things, though not 
easilie yet deeplie ; and so come to that perfectnesse 
of learning in the end, that quick wittes seem in 
hope, but do not in dede, or else verie seldome, 
ever attain unto.'' Some men are both lively and 
profound, witty and logical. Sir Matthew Hide 
wrote humorous pieces for amusement; and 
Locke was fond of pleasant stories as a relaxation. 
Indeed, it has been observed, that the most labo- 
rious and profound scholars have been the most 
easily and lightly amused. Shenstone, the poet^ 
was incorrect when he said, ^^ I think I nevev 
knew an instance of great quickness of parts being 
joined with great solidity." A lively mind is a 
quick mind ; and this may be found in connection 
with penetration and a sound judgment 111 
health and excessive study may increase the so- 
briety and lessen the liveliness of the mind : — but 
Dr. Samuel Clarke and Dr. Watts appear to have 
been quick and solid. The wit of the former was 
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frequently playful, while his general talent was, in 
Dr. Johnscm's opinion, equal to that of any man in 
England. In profound and metaphysical subjects 
he was a match for Leibnitz. Of Dr. Watts it has 
been said, '* that he could converse with an infimt, 
or argue with a philosopher.'' His songs for chil- 
dresi and his logic have obtained equal celebrity. 

Some intellectual men are very talkative, others 
are exceedingly mute. There is, sometimes, a 
natural cause for this peculiari^; but it must be 
attributed, generally, to education and the influ- 
ence of example. Talkativeness is not usually an 
indication of ignorance; but Montesquieu thought 
differently. ^^ A man," observes that writer, << ge-^ 
Berally talks in proportion to the small d^ee of 
thought he possesses." But it must be remem- 
bered^ that most persons will contend for what 
they practise, and condemn what differs firom their 
oiwn conduct. The author of the *' Spirit of 
Laws," when he was engaged in that excellent 
work, spent a great part of his time in solitude; 
and, omsequently, had not only no opportunity for 
nmdi talkhig, but probably acquired a distaste 
for it. Grotius was very talkative,— but he was 
thoughtful, and richly stored with learning. Dr. 
Bentley, also^ was loquacious. Dr. Stillingfleet, 
Bishop of Worcester, to whom this talented man 
was chaplain, said, that if Bendey had been a little 
more diffident, he would have been the most ex- 
traordinary man in Europe. Dr. Johnson, Burke, 
and others, were great talkers. On the other 
hand, a host of learned characters and elegant 
writers have been indifferent conversationalists. 

L 6 
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Among these, Descartes, Rousseau, Btiffi>n, Urjr-* 
den, and Addison, were feeble in ccfmpanjr 
although giants in the study. Cowley and Gold-; 
smith were exceedhigly embarrassed and inele- 
gant in conversation. It is said that Apolkmiud 
Tyaneus remained six years without speaking; 
Epaminondas adopted a better method, — he talked 
only when it was necessary. No one, it was ob- 
served, spoke less; but when he did speak, no 
one spoke better. When Isocrates was seated at 
the table of Nicocreon, king of Ojrprus, he was 
requested to give an opinion on a certain subject; 
but he answered, " What I know is, perhaps, 
not seasonable ; and what is seasonable I do not 
know." The characters which Roger Ascham ap- 
proved of were those who were ** grave, stedfast, 
silent of tongue, and secret of hart.'* When the 
ambassadors of Samos came to Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, with a very long and elegant oration, invit- 
ing him to assist them against Polycrates, he re* 
plied, being tired with their oratory, "The former 
and middle part of your address were too longi 
and I have forgotten them. With regard to ih6 
latter part, being unconnected in my memory with 
what you said before, I do not see the propriety of 
it ; and, therefore, I shall not grant your request,* 
Many words are not always pleasing to the 
listener ; nor are they indicative of the importance 
of the subject. For although " out of the fulnes^ 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,'' yet this is 
rather in relation to the matter of the language 
than the quantity. Weighty thoughts are fre- 
quently laconic in their expression. When Acre 
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k intich loquacity, there is also, in many instances^ 
a promptness of decision. But ^^ the promptitude 
with which a man decides in ordinary discourse," 
Professor Stewart remarks, ^< is not a certain test 
of the quickness of his apprehension." There 
are, however, many rapid speakers who are cor- 
rect thinkers ; and there are many stupid persons 
who say but litde. Addison has observed, that a 
distinction must be made between* a man who is 
inattentive, or absent, from a want of though^ and 
another who is absent from a deep' mental specu- 
lation. And, by the same rule, we must distin* 
guish between a person who speaks little, because 
be has no ideas, and another who is silent, because 
be thinks deeply. The practice of talking fre- 
quently or seldom must be supposed to depend, in 
a great measure, on the natural disposition, on 
the buoyancy of the animal spirits, and the en* 
gagements to which a person usually attends. A 
physician^ for instance, may say little; a lawyer 
may be very loquacious ; and yet the one may be 
accustomed to think as deeply as the other. The 
«um of the matter, cartainly, is this — a thoughtful 
and talented man may converse much or little, and 
«o may a fool ; but the difference will be seen in 
the natiure of their discourse. 
, Similar remarks will apply to oratory, or public 
:q>eaklng. He is not the greatest fool who speaks 
most frequendy, especially if there be any appro- 
priateness in his speeches. But if his language 
be as the drivelling of water, or the ^^ crackling of 
thorns under a pot," he may justly be deemed a 
foo^ and a nuisance. Some men are formed by 

L 6 
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nature for orators. The yoice, the action^ and die 
^pearance, contribute to the completion (^ this 
character. All these, however, may esdst ; but on* 
less there be mental ability, and intellectual culture^ 
the hmguage win be « as sounding brass and a tink- 
]ing cymbaL** When Dionysius caused his poetry 
to be recited by orators at the Olympic games, all 
the people were delighted with grace of action and 
excellency of pronunciation ; but when they dis- 
covered that it was vox et praterea nihily — that 
there was nothing in the poetry but muneaning 
words and tame ideas, — they became incensed, and 
tore down the splendid pavilion in which the orators 
were placed. • There must be, in order to form an 
eloquent man, sterling sense, brilliant thoughts, 
nervous language, sincerity, and modesty. But 
how few are endowed with a clear and logical 
intellect; with a soaring and chaste imagination ; 
with language copious, but without redundancy ; — 

** Strong ndthout rage, without o'erflowing full." 

And how many are there among public speakers, 
and even those who are eminent, who are de* 
fective in their organs of speech, although, like 
the creaking wheel of a carriage, when the ma* 
chinery is set in motion, the blemish is less 
perceived. 

Ladies are, generally, more highly gifted in 
vocal ability than men, Middleton says of Cicero 
that he was accustomed to frequent the sodety of 
ladies, for the purpose of i^roving himself in 
speaking. But there is little variation between 
the organs of speech in the male and the female ; the 
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reason, therefore, must arise from the sedentary 
and social character of the softer sex, which allows 
th^n to converse more frequently — and thus they 
become fluent by practice. But it is evident that 
ladies are capable of remaining silent,— they are 
so, for example, in public meetings; and in the 
Pythagorean school there were several fenudes, 
and these were enjoined an unbroken silence of 
seven long years ! 

Some men have risen, by their ability, from the 
lowest situation to a high degree of eminence. 
Many instances of this kind have existed among 
ministers of state, bishops, cardinals, and other 
high officers. Even the chair of St Peter, and 
the imperial throne, have been occupied by those 
who 4^e formerly ploughmen and medumics. 
These exaltations have contributed, sometimes, to 
unhappiness rather than happiness; but they ex«- 
hibit the illustrious efiects of learning. The ex* 
treme of any influence is usually injurious, while 
the moderate eflects of it may be truly bene* 
ficial. 

Difierences of genius not only produce a variety 
of pursuits, but they naturally occasion a dissi*- 
milarily of opinion. Scientific men pursue various 
courses on the great ocean of knowledge, and 
therefore they make difierent reckonings. They 
travel in various directions in the regions of Utesr* 
ature, and, consequently, the view is dissimilar. 
Uniformity is no more to be expected in the mind 
than the body. Some divines, on one occasion, 
conceiving that the liturgy of the church of Eng* 
Jand might be considerably improved, called on 
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Lord Burleigh for the purpose of obtaining htsr 
advice and influence in this matter. The miuister* 
admitted that there were several defects in the 
church service; but he requested them to ^li- 
berate, and to inform him what changes were re- 
quired. They consulted : but their consultations 
grew into disputations; and, after a long time, 
diey were obliged to abandon their project, not 
being able to agree as to the nature of die altera 
9tion« 

A dissimilarity of opinion is not only suffered by 
the Supreme Governor, but it appears to have 
been appointed ; for an uniformity of belief would 
not harmonise with variable knowledge and a 
state of probation. And thus, what would appear 
to be defective, and to arise from the imbecility of 
man, may agree with the order of the Divine go- 
vernment, and constitute part of a great and bar-* 
monious system. 

A person will not <»ily differ from others, but he 
will necessarily differ from himself. His <^inioB 
is the result of his knowledge ; and as he increases 
in information, he will perceive the incorrectness of 
some notions which he had formerly held, and the 
cxmisistency of others which he had formerly d^«> 
spised. How inconsistent it is, then, for a man to 
fberish illiberality. One person quarrds with an- 
other, because the other contends for the very opi* 
nion, perhaps, which he himself had previously 
maintained. Let us be lenient, therefore, with r^ 
gard to the apparent errors of others ; and remem* 
ber, that our discovery of a fault (as we fimcy) 
may arise from our own short-sightedness* But, 
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on this subject, I shall make some filrthar observ* 
ations in the ch^ter on Bigotry. 

Although there is evidently a diflference in the 
natural abili^ of men, -^ in the intellectual prin* 
ciple and die bodily senses, — yet this variation is 
not usually important; and the mind is so exceed'* 
ingly pliable, that it may be bent in almost any 
direction. Consequently, in entering upon the 
active engagements of life it is not of much im» 
portance whether a person be introduced to this or 
that particular business or profession; for, in 
ordinary cases, he may be almost as well adapted 
for the one as the other. In extraordinary instances, 
when the genius is powerful and decided, a com- 
' pliance with the indications of talent will be proper ; 
but usudly a mental difference consists of generals 
rather than particulars. A sound intellect would 
be calculated for most things, while imperfection 
and stupidity would be sure to fail in any thing. 
An industrious person will enjoy success, while the 
indolent may move from one engagement to an* 
otiier — disliking exertion in all, and vainly endea- 
vouring to succeed without labour in any. A 
youth of good understanding may be lively and 
witty, or temperate and sagacious, or steady and 
profound; but would these dispositions require 
different professions ? By no means ; for any of 
these would be adapted for the duties of a mer- 
chant, or a lawyer, or a physician, or a divine: 
and the variation would exist only in a distinction 
of character, while talent would be discoverable 
in alL 

Thus it appears likely that the dissimilarity of 
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intellect among men is not so great as to unfit them 
for most of the ordinary engagements of life. But 
it is calculated for increasing the happiness of 
mankind; for exciting a wider and more various 
range of pursuit; for investigating and disclosing 
the wonders of creation ; for collecting the beau* 
tifiil productions of taste and of art; and for 
storing and decorating the temple of knowledge. 
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CHAP. III. 

ON THE ADVANTAGE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The benefit arising firom any acquirement may be 
best estimated by comparing the effects of its ab- 
sence with those of its presence. If knowledge 
had not existed we should have been as degraded 
as brutes ; or, indeed, more so, for they possess a little 
knowledge. A trifling superiority to brutes marks 
the character of man in an uncivilised state. A 
barbarian may understand the method of planting 
and sowing; of building a rude dwelling ; of hunt- 
ing and fishing ; but the comforts, the refinements, 
the delights of existence, are absent. Feelings of 
delicacy, a love of virtue, noblemindedness, piety 
towards God, and kindness towards man, are al- 
most unknown. To knowledge, then, we are greatly 
indebted : it prepares us for earth or for heaven : 
it removes mountains; fills up valleys; smooths 
rugged ways; banishes the briar and the thorn; 
and plants firagrant shrubs and pleasant flowers, to 
adorn and enliven the pathway of life. 

Ignorance confines and darkens the human in- 
tellect ; knowledge expands and illumines it As 
a tree which shoots forth its roots, bearing the 
germ of future trees ; or like the oak which scatters 
its seeds and adorns the forest; so the mind is 
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tenanted with knowledge, and robed with Intdlecr: 
tual verdure. On the other hand, the uncivyised 
are like the deserts which they inhabit. Even tb& 
simplest contrivances for comfort and maintenance, 
are unknown or unpractised among barbaria»s» 
The brute, depending on instinct, is sometimes, 
much more ingenious. ^* When the savage inba^ > 
bitants of Louisiana,'' observes Montesquieu, ^ are 
desirous of fruit, they cut down a tree, and gather 
what ]g on it" How degrading, and how destmc-; 
tive to the means of subsistence ! But knowledge 
has now produced a beneficial influence even oil 
that people. 

Ignorance has not only been injurious among 
savages, but among many also who have possessed 
means of improvement. Among civil, religious^ 
and literary institutions, we may see innumerable^, 
instances of this kind. Those, for example^ wh9i 
held the priestly ofiice in the Roman church, pre* 
vious to the Reformation, brought disgraoe upoil- 
themselves, and ruin upon the establishment which 
they pretended to support The maxim, " Know- 
ledge is power" is strikingly exhibited in theris^ 
and fall of human institutions. What occasion i$ 
there of wonder that Protestantism should havi^ 
sprung up and flourished, when the priests were 60^ 
ignorant, and the system of worshippmg so absurd? 
Dr. M^Crie observes, in the life of the celebrated 
Knox, that ^^ the rectors, vicars, and curates, were 
enjoined to practise daily in reading their catechism, 
lest, on ascending the pulpit, they should stammer 
and blunder, and thereby expose themselves to the 
laughter of the people !" He makes honourable 
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mention also of a German mrnik, who, in one of 
his declamations, said^ for the information of his 
enlightened anditoiy, ^' A language was invented 
ashort time ago termed the Greek ; and another is 
forming called the Hebrew; and these are the 
sources of all the heresies of the time. In the 
former, a book called the New Testament has been 
written, which has led many astray I ** With 
such a priesthood, it was no great wonder that the 
University of Lorraine diould have complained to 
Margaret, Crovemess of the Netherlands, that Lu-> 
ther was subverting Christianity. ^ Bat who is 
he?'* she enquired. — "A poor illiterate UKMik," 
they replied.^-'* If so," said Margaret, sarcastically, 
<' why do not you, a numerous and learned body, 
write against him; for the world will pay more 
r^ard to so many scholars than to one blockhead?^* 
Ignorance occasions superstition and corruption* 
It was ignorance and impolii^ that brought down 
the Roman church. 

The difference between an uncultivated and a 
civilised state is exceedingly great. In the latter,' 
the best means are adopted for certain results : — ^ 
l3le earth, the air, the sea, vapours and water, are 
mad^ subservient to valuable purposes. Gold, 
sHver, iron, and other metals are employed in a 
variety of useful ways ; and besides the more com- 
mon connivances for maintenance and comfort, 
there are innumerable pleasures which arise from 
the attainment of knowledge. In reading, in writ- 
ing, and in conversation, how much time may be 
advantageously employed ! What delights are 
experienced in perusing the able and instructive 
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productions of eminent men; in listening to the 
varied and interesting communications of the ora* 
tor ; in the charms of music ; in refinements and 
scientific elegances ! These, or most of them, are 
within the reach of every man : all may read, write, 
converse, and feel the enlivening influence of liter- 
ature : even the ploughman may repeat poetry ; the 
mechanic may amuse himself with what he has 
read; the labourer who toils on the roads may 
please himself after the fatigue of the day with 
simple poetry or interesting tales, which would 
never have happened if the sun of knowledge had 
not risen and shone with some faint beams on him. 

" Studies," observes Lord Bacon, " serve for 
delight, for ornament, and for ability. The chief 
use for delight is in privateness and retiring; for 
ornament is in discourse ; and for ability is in the 
judgment and disposition of business." He, then, 
who being fiilly acquainted with his worldly en* 
gagements, who, by industry and skill is proceed- 
ing safely, may occasionally partake of the luxuries 
of intellectual life, by slaking his thirst — if thirsty 
he be— -at the streams of literature and science. 

As the demands of the body are more urgent than 
those of the mind, and as no one can be happy 
with a hungry stomach or a chilly back, a man 
should provide, in the first place, for his ordinary 
wants, judiciously and permanently, and then he 
may cultivate his ment^J faculties, and become ac- 
quainted with the higher branches of knowledge. 
The good of society and the arrangements of the 
Almighty require him to act in this way. He that 
possesses a love for intellectual pursuits, but cares 
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not for his own wants, nor for those of his family, 
may be endowed with a good capacity, but he is 
neither wise nor virtuous; he is neither a good 
citizen nor a good Christian. 

On the other hand, the man who finds leisure 
for literary engagements without interfering with 
necessary duties is praiseworthy ; and all may do 
so. He that sleeps seven hours instead of nine 
obtams two hours of leisure. He that performs 
his engagements at the rate of five*and-forty mi- 
nutes for the usual labour of an hour, saves one 
quarter of the day. For him, then, who having 
leisure^ or who makes it by industry, and possesses 
a taste for ** heaven-bom science;" who perceives 
a beauty in the works of nature, in the earth, the 
sky, the rainbow, the rising and the setting sun, the 
heavenly vault at night ; who finds *^ books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
every thing;" it may be said, in the language of 
the science*loving Akenside, for him 

— " The spring 
Distils her dews, and from her silken gem 
Its ludd leaves unfolds ; for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wing; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 
And loves unfelt attract him." 

Pope Julian H. used to say, " Leammg is silver 
to plebeians, gold to the nobility, and a diamond 
to princes.** — " The pursuit of learning," observes 
Dr. Isaac Barrow, ^^ is a calling that doth not em^ 
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ploy us in bodUy toil, in worldly care, in purstiit 
of trivial afiairs, in sordid drudgeries ; but in those 
luigelical operations of the soul, the contemplation 
of truth and the attainment of wisdom, which are 
the worthiest exercises of our reason and sw;eetest 
entertainment of our minds ; the most precious 
wealth, the most beautiful ornament of our soul, 
whereby our faculties are improved, are polished, 
and refined.'' Ludovicus de Dieu quotes the say- 
ing of an Arabian, and thus translates it : — << Non 
est orphanus cujus mortuus est parens, sed est 
orphanus qui scientiam non habet" He is not an 
orphan who has lost his parent, so much as he 
who is destitute of knowledge. Lactantius says, 
^^ Eruditio inter prospera ornamentum, inter ad- 
versa refugium." Learning is an ornament in 
prosperity, and a solace in adversity. It is ad- 
vantageous to men and pleasing to God. '^ It is 
<me of the soundest parts of religion and morality," 
observes the excellent Nathan Drake^ ^^ to believe 
that the Almighty looks down upon us with &vour 
in proportion as we cultivate that part of our being 
which is more immediately the offspring of his own 
essence." Herillus the philosopher maintained 
that learning was the sovereign good, and the only 
principle which was capable of making us wise 
and happy. Origen said, ^^ that no man could be 
rationally pious without philosophy.** Montaigne 
observes, that knowledge "arms the person who 
entertains it with a modest assurance, a brisk 
active deportment, a contented and cheerful coun- 
tenance." Cicero has maintained, that the study of 
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philosophy is a preparation for death* The stores 
.pC knowledge afibrd, as Milton asserts, — 

** A perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 
Where no crude surfeit reigns." 

The man of learning need never be alone. He 
has no occasion to suiBfer from solitude, mental 
lu^tivity, or gloominess* ^^ He that loveth a book," 
says Dr. Barrow, " will never want a faithful 
friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful com- 
panion, an effectual comforter." He may con- 
tinually employ himself in thinking, or rehearsing 
what he has read. Scaliger used to repeat a great 
niuhber of Greek verses every day. A person 
may recapitulate or review some part of his attain- 
ments, and thus his learning may be kept effective. 
He would never, if his intellect were sound, and 
.his body tolerably healthy, suffer much from foul 
weather, solitude, or cross circumstances. 

ft For sure no minutes bring us more content, 
Thmi those in pleasing useful studies spent." 

Antisthenes said truly, that a wise and learned 
. pian was always rich, for he could lose nothing if he 
preserved himself. Pellisson, who was fond of 
literature, was confined in the Bastille for many 
.years; and he asserts, that a close application to 
literary subjects enabled him to soflen the rigours 
of his confinement. Cervantes, while in prison, 
composed his famous work for the purpose of 
amusing himself. Bunyan wrote the " Pilgrim's 
Progress *' under similar circumstances. Dolomieu 
was confined in a loathsome dungeon, and de- 
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prived of pen, iak^ and paper ; but he pursued fais 
favourite studies, using a bit of stick for a peU) the 
snuff of his candle mixed with water for ink; and 
on the margin of old books, and on scraps of paper, 
he composed his famous work, ^^ Sur la Philosofdiie 
Mineralogique." Thomas Campanella was impri- 
soned for twenty^seven years in Spain; and he 
offers his testimony also in favour of science. He 
declared that he had, during that period, ex- 
perienced a great relief in intellectual pursuits. 
Many of the most interesting works have been 
composed in prison, or in the solitude of a sick 
chamber. 

Knowledge has also cheered and illumined those 
who have been shrouded in visual darkness. 
Although the eye of Homer was rayless, hm soul 
was enlightened with the beams of genius ; and so 
it was with Ossian. The mind of Milton was like 
the interior of a splendid palace, which, although 
the external part of the building possessed no 
openings for the solar rays, was yet most bril- 
liantly illuminated. Blind men have amused them- 
selves with researches in philosophy, geometry, 
and theology: they have written on history and 
the fine arts, on music and poetry. 

Learning fits a person not only for retirement 
but also for an intercourse with his fellow-moL 
The fool is unable to cheer himself in solitude^ 
and incapable of pleasing or being pleased in 
society, except he be a great fool, or except it 
happen that those with whom he associates are as 
unwise as himself. Who would endure the mor- 
tificaticHi of being a cipher in company, when a 
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little labour, and a moderate exercise of his intel- 
lectual faculties, would fit him for intelligent con- 
yersation ? And as there is much pleasure to be 
obtained in written intercourse, who would not 
improve himself in this useful art for the sake of 
the advantage arising firom it? Ignorance is a 
continual check to rational enjoyment* Ignorance 
is the night of winter — long and dreary. Know- 
ledge is the summer's day — bright and cheerful. 
There is no di^rence of <^inion as to the ad- 
vantage of skill in any of the mechanical arts. 
The labourer is not esteemed the less, because he 
can accomplish more and do it better than his 
fellow workmen. The mechanic congratulates him- 
self on his advancement in science. The sculptor, 
the painter, and the poet, are esteemed in propor*- 
tion to their abili^. All men may become ac- 
quainted with this exalting influence. All may be 
well instructed in their professicm* Every man 
may, by patience and diligence, procure for him-r 
self an interesting companion through life, and a 
cheerful attendant on the evening of his days. 

There is no time scarcely, and no place, no 
pursuit, and no condition, in which knowledge 
would be intrusive or injurious. It is a preventive 
of idleness, and the misemployment of time^ It 
cheers a man in trouble, preserves him firom 
imaginary evil, and gives him a feeling of inde- 
pendence. ** The commonwealth of learning,'' 
observes Bayle, ^^ is exceedingly free ; the empire of 
reason and truth are alone acknowledged therein." 
It reconciles a man to the lowness of his condition, 
or teaches him — if he listen to reason — the mod^ 
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of conducting himself discreetly in the paths of 
wealth or fame. Other possessions are quickly at^ 
tainedy and then the enjoyment ceases. The 
streams of learning are inexhaustible ; the variety 
is astonishing and delightful. As the bee banquets 
on a thousand flowers, and leaves a countless mul- 
titude untouched ; and as Newton expanded his 
mighty energies to eixplore, if possible, the vast 
ocean of science, but succeeded only in investigat- 
ing one of its creeks ; so the lover of learning may 
delight himself with arts and sciences, and endless 
researches : there is always something new — some- 
thing to cheer and animate his progress. 

How much more reasonable, and conducive to 
happiness, is this engagement, than the practice of 
living in vice — of injuring the health, of corrupt- 
ing the mind, of exhibiting an injurious example ! 
Knowledge is the most appropriate adornment of 
the mind ; if this be absent, its place will be sup- 
plied with lumber — with evil, superstition, and 

folly. 

The poor man, if he be well instructed, rises ; 
the rich man, if he be ignorant, sinks. As pro- 
perty produces rank and influence, it should al- 
ways be accompanied by learning; for this is 
beneficial to others, if it be rightly directed, and it 
improves the intellect, the spirits, and health of 
the possessor. It will preserve the mind from 
stagnancy, the feelings from morbid depression, 
and the body from the direful influence of indo« 
lence and gloom. It will enable those who have 
influence, to maintain it ; and those who have rank, 
to adorn it. « Who would not rather," enquires 
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Dr. Barrow, ** possess a lank purse than an 
empty brain ; or no title, than no worth to bear it 
out?" 

Many instances have occurred of the influence 
of knowledge in raising its possessor. Among 
others may be mentioned Massillon, Johnson, Rous* 
seau, Franklin, and Akenside, who rose from 
comparative obscurity. Cxreathead, Bishop of 
Lincoln in the thirteenth century, began his ca- 
reer as a beggar, but his powerful talents adorned 
his brow with a mitre. Dr. Maddox, Bishop of 
Worcester, was the son of a pastrycook. Dr. 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and Connor, was 
the son of a barber. Many have arisen from 
chartered schools, and other foundations of cha- 
rity, to the episcopal office. These will always 
remain as an eminent proof of the patronage 
which the Church has afforded to merit The 
great Linnaeus was brought up as a shoemaker; 
the celebrated John Hunter was a carpenter ; Ben 
Jonson was a private soldier; and Dr. Isaac 
Milner was a weaver. Not only are eminently 
learned men honoured in their life, but they are 
frequently happy and honoured in their death. If 
virtue has been united with learning, the name of 
the possessor will be illustrious ; an ornamental 
wreath will be entwined about his memory, which 
will flourish in perennial bloom. 

It is knowledge that makes the artist successful 
in his difficult performances ; that guides the geo- 
logist in his exploratory pursuits; that lights the 
steps of the traveller; that carries the astronomer, 
with only star-beams for his guide, to the furthest 
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limits of creation; that wings the poet through 
regions of beauty and enchantment; that causes the 
musician to Strike the sounding lyre or the full-toned 
organ — 



Untmsting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; ** 



that causes mighty monuments of human labour 
to be raised — splendid temples, and everlasting 
pyramids ! 

Knowledge is sometimes injurious, but it is only 
when it is unconnected with wisdom and virtue. 
Learning is a weapon which must be wielded with 
discretion ; " it is mercury," as Pope says, " which 
may be exceedingly beneficial or hurtful." — ''Intel- 
lectual and corporeal accomplishments," observes 
Dr. Beattie, '' though they give pleasure, and may 
even raise admiration, are not valuable on their 
own account ; nor valuable at all, unless they pro- 
mote moral goodness." 

It has been frequently remarked, and not with- 
out reason, in the words of Solomon, that " much 
study is weariness to the flesh." In answer to this 
observation, I may quote the words of Montesquieu : 
*' There are many wise things that are managed in 
a very foolish manner." And thus, a person may 
pursue knowledge, and endeavour to use it, without 
skill or consistency ; he may appropriate his time 
badly ; he may study when he ought to be walk- 
ing or sleeping ; he may conduct his intellectual 
labours in an unventilated room, or in a damp and 
unwholesome place, in the dew of the evening, or the 
rigour of a winter's morning ; he may thoughtlessly 
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and imprudently regulate the operations of his 
mind in such a manner as to injure his health ; he 
^^^79 l>y ^^ injudicious management of the light, 
weaken his organs of vision ; he may strain and pa- 
ralyse his intellect By entangling himself in foolish 
speculations, he may bring on himself anxiety and 
gloom: and what would this evince, but that he who 
injures his health, his senses, or his mental powers, 
is destitute of that true and only valuable principle 
— wisdom, or common sense ? How is the strength 
or power of knowledge displayed, if it does not en- 
able a man to preserve, and even improve, his bodily 
and mental faculties? The ambition of dying for 
fame is exceedingly puerile ! Much study may 
consist with a healthy body and an unimpaired 
mind; but he that studies indiscreetly^ or carries 
his labour further than he ought, will, as Solomon 
says, " find it weariness," 

It is a common practice among literary men, ot 
those who would be thought so, to wear spectacles, 
as a restorative to eyes weakened by much reading, 
or as an intimation that the wearer has been much 
persecuted by learning. The logical process arises 
in this way, and appears very simple and convinc* 
ing. Much reading makes a man learned, and in- 
jures his eyes ; hence he wears spectacles ; ergo^ a 
man that wears spectacles is learned ! Now, it 
must be observed, that this condemnation applies 
only to the vain and the affected ; for what they 
take from learning in the way of honour, learning 
loses. Improvers and preservers of the sight, are 
exceedingly necessary to persons of Weak vision } 
but the student should bear in mind the effects of 
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light, and the nature of the human eye; and then he 
may avoid, in a great measure, the disadvantage of 
impaired or destroyed vision. 

Sometimes an intellectual man is rather reserved^ 
and, to a careless observer, he s^pears gloomy; 
but he may not be defective in the amount of his 
enjojrment. He finds his happiness in retirem^it ; 
and therefore the world, who derive their plea- 
sures firom gaiety and folly, suppose that he is 
without solace, because he drinks of a stream that 
seldom quenches their thirst. Even melancholy^ 
in a certain degree, may be consistent with mental 
satisfaction. Burton says, after alluding to other 
kinds of pleasure, — 



All my joys to this are foUy ; 
Nought so sweet as melancholy.' 



And Landor very correctly observes, ** Poets are 
nearly all prone to melancholy ; yet the most plain- 
tive ditty has imparted a fuller joy, and of longer 
duration to its composer, than the conquest of 
Persia to the Macedonian." If poets may pos- 
sess some enjoyment; if, to use the language of 
Burns — 

*' Such is the fate of simple Bard, 
On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd I 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o'er;" — 

how much more may the calm and well-regulated 
philosopher enjoy, who, possessing genius, is en- 
dowed also with wisdom and moderation ! 
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A studious person will frequently appear to be 
indifferent to ordinary occurrences. He is not so 
much excited by those things which afiect common 
people. "All wonder," Dr. Johnson remarks, 
" is the effect of knowledge on ignorance," But 
the learned man can more easily explain occur- 
rences, and, consequently, they affect him less* 
And besides this, his mind is so much occupied 
with more important matters, that he is careless 
about trifles. " Ordinary affairs," says Professor 
Stewart, " escape the recollection of a man of abi- 
lity, not because he is unable to retain them, but 
because he does not attend to them." — " A man of 
wit," Pope has observed, " is not incapable of bu- 
siness, but above it. A sprightly generous horse 
is capable of carrying a pack-saddle as well as an 
ass, but he is too good to be put to the drudgery." 
However, he should always follow circumstances. 
When it is his interest to attend to passing events, 
he will obtain the greater amount of happiness by. 
so doing. Besides, the union of worldly with in- 
tellectual matters, — of business or professional en- 
gagements with literary pursuits, — makes a pleasing 
mixture, and causes the one to serve as a relax- 
ation to the other. Dr. Johnson is said to have 
exclaimed, — " Oh ! that I had been brought up to 
some profession ! " 

The lover of lemming is required to control 
himself by the dictates of reason and experience ; 
otherwise he will run among shoals and quicksands, 
where his hopes will be foundered. A tight and 
gallant ship may go on shore with as much rapid^i- 
ity as a crazy hulk. Sometimes the natural feel- 
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ii^ should be stimulated; and at other times 
checked. Even genius may lead its possessoif 
astray. It may fill him with unfounded notions of 
success and glory : it may make him impati«:it of 
control, querulous, susceptible of imaghiary kk* 
suit, anxious, and unhappy. Hie history of liter- 
ature will present many melancholy instances of 
this kind. In such cases genius or learning is in«^ 
jurious. Whatever decreases the sum of content* 
ment, is disadvantageous, and must be condemned. 
The mind should be tranquiUised by reflecting thai; 
most of our grievances are imaginary ; that thou- 
sands of anticipations, of good and evil, have never 
been realised. A person should become, in some 
degree, indifferent to praise and blame. He should 
bear the one without much elation, and the other 
without much depression. An intellectual mfO) 
should resemble a cork, which, the further it be 
thrust down in the water, with the greater booj^ 
ancy it will spring on the surface. Let it be r^ 
membered, also, that ^' the glory of man is as the 
flower of the field," which soon vanishes. A per^ 
son should be stimulated (by many considerations) 
to act nobly, — to overlook the trifling affronts 
and anxieties of life : to put the best constrain 
tion on the conduct of mankind ; and, when a good 
interpretation cannot be found, to rise above it, to 
smile at it, — not with affected contempt, but with 
pure indifference. Knowledge, controlled by wia- 
dom, will enable her votaries to act consistently. 
What is a man of learning, if he have not learned 
to regulate himself? What is knowledge, if self* 
knowledge be absent ? The littleness^ l£e pettish** 
Qess, the malice, the revenge, the trifling tenacity 
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<dt studious men, is not only underived from the 
fountain of learning, but it is disgraceful to the 
cause of literature and science* A person of this 
description, whose mouth is foul of envy and all 
uncharitableness, ought not to be suffered to drink 
of the pure and peaceful streams of knowledge, lest 
he should contaminate the waters. If, however, 
a man be the opposite of this, then will the rays of 
science operate as the beams of the sun on a fer- 
tile soil, which is stored with the germs of shrubs, 
and plants, and beautiful flowers. 

Learning is sometimes connected with conceit 
and pedantry ; but it is only sometimes. It is an 
unnatural alliance. These defects are the natural 
companions of ignorance. A little knowledge leads 
a man astray. The possessor of it perceives things 
obscurely, in the same manner as a man just re* 
stored to sight. It is probable, therefore, that 
he would make some important blunders in re- 
fet^nce to the general system of being. And heare 
it m«y not be improper to remark, that many 
a mai^ estimates his own judgment and erudition 
from 'the character of his opinions: and because 
he has a Newton on his side in philosophy, or a 
Montesquieu in civil law, or a Barrow in divinity, 
he congratulates himself on his company, to whom 
he is no honour; and rejects the advocate of a dif- 
ferent opinion with contempt. " How many men," 
observes Locke, " have no other grounds for their 
tenets, than the supposed honesty, or learning, or 
number, of those who make the same profession." 

But while some men, professing to be wise, are 
disgraced by ignorance and self-conceit^ others 

M 3 
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axe inclined to licentiousness or undue liberty. Dr 
Johnson has observed that this is a feeling " which 
a man of genius catches when he enters the world5 
and always suffers to cool as he passes forward.** 
In the dialogue of the Unknown, in Sir Humphry 
Davy's " Consolations in Travel," the stranger 
says, — " In my youth I was a sceptic ; and this, I 
believe, is usually the case with young persons 
given to general and discursive reading, and accus- 
customed to adopt something like a mathematical 
form in their reasonings/' And even Bayle has 
confessed, that men " who have discernment and 
learning enough to raise objections to common 
theories, have not prudence enough to know where 
to stop." But as they go onward, and drink more 
deeply of knowledge, they are generally reclaimed 
to the paths of reason and common sense. Some 
men, it is true, are irrecoverable doubters. Prota- 
gorus mentioned, that there was nothing in nature 
but doubt ; — that a man might dispute of every 
thing ; and dispute whether he should dispute of 
any thing. But knowledge is not responsible 
for this result, otherwise every learned man would 
be a sceptic. And thus the mighty host of those 
who have been arrayed (by our fancy) in the robes 
of learning and wisdom, except they were sceptics, 
were altogether ignorant ! 

Many scientific and literary men are immoral. 
But vice is not the natural companion of learning. 
True knowledge and evil are almost as dissimil^ 
as sun-beams and darkness. The noble treasures 
of science which exist in the minds of happy spi- 
rits are necessarily free from vice. Ignorance, 
evil, and degradation, are usually connected. Know- 
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ledge, virtue, and exultation, are naturally asso- 
ciated. But, among the inhabitants of this world 
— where there is deceptive as well as real science 
— learning may be productive of benefit or injury. 
It is as the wind which wafts the vessel " to the 
haven where it would be," or drives it among 
breakers. If religion and virtue be the compa- 
nions of knowledge, the union will be harmonious, 
and the result advantageous. But, if demoralis-^ 
ation and anarchy sweep it along with them, the 
effect will be calamitous. These observations are 
not inapplicable to this enlightened, but frequently 
agitated period. " The march of intellect" (ob- 
serves one of the worthies of the olden time, who 
being dead yet speaketh in the elegant Colloquies 
of Dr. Sou they) ** is proceeding at double! quick 
time ; and if its progress be not accompanied by a 
corresponding improvement in morals and religion, 
the faster it proceeds, with the more violence will 
you be hurried down the road to ruin." 

Learning, however, is frequently productive of 
virtue ; and it is usually associated with it in the 
opinion of mankind. Carneades enamoured the 
Roman youths with his eloquence in favour of 
science and morals ; so that they became thought- 
ful and studious of learning, and renounced their 
vices and excesses. Dr. Hamilton observes, that 
persons among the lower classes, who have been 
educated, " are seldom or never addicted.to intem- 
perance." 

Many ignorant and conceited persons bring a 
discredit on learning. And thus we meet with 
pretended geniuses, who have nothing to boast of 

M 6 
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h t LVeJy dispositions and formality. . They truly 
« know not what spirit they are of/' There are 
would-be philosophers, who are unacquainted with 
the rudiments of knowledge. There are politicians, 
^ho fcncy themselves capable of pulling down of 
building up kingdoms, while they are ignorant of 
the geography of the globe* There are poets, who, 
like an April sun, can shine only in tears. There 
are critics, who fancy they discover faults where 
none exist; and sometimes, in endeavouring to 
0iend one, make two. And thus a disgrace is 
brought upon philosophy and learning. Licarning 
might well exclaim, " Preserve me from my friends, 
And I will defend myself from mine enemies ! " 
Antonio Priolo thus describes some of the geniuses 
and wits of his day : — " They haunt great men's 
tables. They run about and make visits ; but do 
not delight in secret solitude — the only generat<Mr 
of study.'* These were choice spirits, who fancied 
themsdves endowed with knowledge, by a special 
commission ; and, consequently, study was not only 
useless but degrading. 

Let not vice, then, nor idleness, nor conceit, be 
attributed to learning; for these are unnatural re- 
sults. Knowledge agrees most harmoniously with 
virtue. It produces, and is generated by, industry- 
It occasions a consciousness of how little we know. 
It calls into action the most powerful energies of 
the mind. It is a source of enjoyment; a counter- 
action to foolish cares and gloomy anticipations* 
It confers innumerable advantages in this life ; and 
does not unfit a person, but probably prepares him* 
for a more exalted state of being. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ON THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In many instances, the pursuit of an object is like 
striving to grasp a beautiful bubble which bursts 
and vanishes ; but knowledge, as Dr. Johnson has 
remarked, always brings with it a feeling of satis- 
faction. It was principally in this sense that Lord 
Chancellor King experienced the truth of his own 
tnotto, — " Labor ipsa voluptas." Bishop Hall de- 
rived so much delight from the pursuit of know- 
ledge, that he regretted his weakened constitution 
would not allow him to spend a longer time in 
mental labour. The leaf, the blossom, and the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, — like the tree which 
bloomed in Eden, 

" whose mortal taste 



Brought death into the world, and ail our wo," — 

is beautiful to the sight ; but not, like that, produc- 
tive of evil. " The ear of the wise," observes So- 
lomon, " seeketh knowledge." In the regions of 
learning there is much delight ; — 



** Here Nature opens all her secret springs. 



>t 



He who has leisure, but not the inclination to search 
into the works of creation^ and the history of man, 
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is almost unworthy of a place among human 
beings. " Otium est vivi hominis sepultura." It is 
a burying of one's self in the grave of oblivion. It 
is spending one's days in a darksome cave, while 
the whole universe of being is stretched out for his 
inspection. For him, in vain, the great Architect 
has built the solid globe, and drawn over it the 
ethereal firmament. In vain do seasons, and signs, 
and changes, exist; kingdoms arise and fall; " cloud- 
capt towers and gorgeous palaces" sink into dust, 
without producing useful lessons. 

He feels as a brute, though he looks like a man. 

But an inclination for knowledge is not sufficient. 
There must be a disposition for using the means 
as well as for obtaining the prize ; otherwise the 
lover of learning will resemble the clown who pur- 
chased the lamp of a philosopher, in the expect- 
ation of inheriting the wisdom of the sage ! 

The most eminent men have been the most labo- 
rious. Gassendi was accustomed to read through^ 
out the greater part of the night, by the lamp in 
the parish church; his parents. being too poor to 
supply him with candles. William Prynne was 
exceedingly diligent ; he read or wrote about six- 
teen hours in the day. To prevent loss of time, 
he caused his food to be laid on a table in his 
study ; and when he was hungry, he made a scanty 
meal. Sir Matthew Hale relates, with regard to 
himself, that he laboured for sixteen hours in the 
day, during the first two years that he spent in 
the Inns of Court Des Cartes frequently studied 
fifteen hours in the day ; M. de Bufibn, twelve or 
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fourteen hours. Joseph Scaliger was so exceed- 
ingly fond of intellectual engagements, that he 
would sometimes remain in his study for two or 
three days without food. John Knox evinced a 
high opinion of the value of learning, when he 
said to Queen Mary of Scotland, in his blunt 
phraseology, — " I am here now; yet I cannot tell 
what other men shall judge of me, that, at this 
time of day, am absent from my book, and waiting 
at court." Carneades was so enamoured with the 
pursuit of knowledge, that he scarcely allowed 
himself time to pare his nails or comb his hair. 
Budaeus and Tumebus spent their wedding days 
in the study ! In some cases, the feeling towards 
intellectual attainment may be excessive and 
reprehensible ; but a great deal of labour is neces- 
sary; and this labour may be perfectly consist- 
ent with happiness. Dr. Barrow says, — * We 
cannot otherwise reach any part of learning, but 
by assiduous study and contemplation." — " What 
we hope to do with ease," Dr. Johnson observes, 
" we must learn first to do with diligence." And 
Mr.WoUaston asserts, that " Truth is the offspring 
of silence, of unbroken meditation, and of thoughts 
often revised and corrected." Lord Shaftes- 
bury also, in alluding to the importance of labour 
in the acquirement of skill, says, that ^' the horse 
alone can never make the horseman ; nor limbs, 
the wrestler or the dancer. No more can a genius 
alone make a poet; nor good parts, a writer in any 
considerable degree. The skill and grace of 
writing are founded in knowledge and good sense : 
and not barely in that knowledge which is to be 
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learnt from common authors, ot the genetal cofl^ 
versation of the world ; but from those parttenlar 
rules of art which philosophy alone exhibits.'^ 

But it will be objected, perhaps, that some meil 
have attained ahigh degree of learning and celebrity 
without labour. There are a few instances, it is 
true, of great quickness and ability ; and these qua^ 
lities have helped a man through many difficulties; 
but they have never conducted him far in the paths 
of science. One person may possess a greatef 
facility for acquiring knowledge than another ; and 
this arises from a variation of natural talent. Bu^ 
as no one would become a good runner without 
having practised himself, notwithstanding he had 
a body every way adapted for it ; so no man must 
expect to obtain knowledge without diligent re* 
search. " If a man write little," observes Lord 
Bacon, '* he had need to have a great memory ; if 
he confer little, he had need to have a present wit; 
and if he read little, he had need to have much 
cunning to seem to know what he doth not.'' It 
was said of Picus, Earl of If irandola, that he wtOr 
bom learned. Scaliger calls him a prodigy of 
perfection, — " M onstrum sine vitio." Itwasob* 
served, also, of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, that 
he needed little study. But these were excep- 
tions ; and even these laboured diligently. If a 
man could acquire languages, and history, and 
philosophy, without reading, he might do so^ and 
be contented; but as diligence is necessary, he 
has no excuse for indolence. Many who contend 
for the omnipotence of genius, are themselves dis* 
inclined to labour. And what is the result ? Must 
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we believe that nature has intended to make them 
emment without? By no means. Nature may 
have given them a hatred to study ; but, with this 
disposition, she has consigned them to obscurity* 

Without doubt, many persons have carried in- 
tellectual labour to an extreme. And thus they 
have injured their health, enervated their mind% 
and diminished their happiness. Indeed, ill health 
and a studious disposition seem to be usually con- 
nected. " My digestion," oberves Spallanzani, " is 
weak, as is usually the case with the sedentary." 
But a man should attend to his health. Dr. Beattie 
(I think) has said, — ^^ Books are pleasant; but if 
by too much conversing with them we injure our 
constitution, we had better quit them." It is bet- 
ter to go on slowly and preserve the strength of 
the body, then to strain it and shorten the life. 
Bayle has very justly observed, that if zeal has en- 
couraged persons ^^ to neglect their health, it must 
be a mistaken zeal ; for they might be more useful 
to the republic of letters, by sparing than by over- 
straining themselves." A hard-working student is 
never likely (in the language of Bishop Cumber- 
land) to rust away life ; but, if he be not careful, he 
will wear it away. Kirke White was one among 
a great number who have brought themselves to an 
untimely grave by intemperate study. Although 
Sir Matthew Hale laboured to an excess in his early 
Ufe, yet he afterwards restricted himself to eight 
hours in the day; and six, he thought, if used with 
diligence, might do. Dr. Johnson observes of 
Milton, — " In his youth, he studied late at nighty 
but afterwards changed his hours, and rested in 
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bed from nine to four in the summer, and five in the 
winter." — ** To spend over much time in study," 
Lord Bacon remarks, "is sloth." The intellect 
becomes weakened, and incapable of treasuring up 
and using the stores which are accumulated by 
reading. The celebrated Mendelsohn was favoured 
with a tolerably good constitution ; but he brought 
it so low by excessive labour, that he was obliged 
sometimes to leave his intellectual pursuits, and 
fix himself at an open window, where he would 
count the tiles of his neighbour's house, for the 
purpose of tranquiliising his agitated mind. Boer- 
haave asserts, that after he had engaged himself 
in some deep and intricate studies, he became un- 
able to sleep for several nights. Beattie could 
not endure the sight of his " Essay on Truth," 
after its completion. The remembrance of the 
mental pain which he had suffered in composing it, 
so agitated his feelings, that he looked on it with 
horror. But this excellent writer seems to have 
been adapted rather for the flowery paths of poe^' 
try, than for deep metaphysical controversy. The 
requirements of the body, and the inclinations 
of the mind, should always be reckoned in scien- 
tific pursuits. A student should never labour 
longer than his health will allow ; and never inter- 
fere with subjects which he cannot conveniently 
master. 

Attention and system are necessary in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge ; they are like the rules of 
music, in forming the " concord of sweet sounds." 

Th' attentive mind. 



By this harmonious action on her pow'rs, 
Becomes herself harmonious. Akensidb. 
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Some men are industrious and sanguine for a time, 
and then they become indolent and disheartened. 
Sometimes they labour for two or three days, and 
then they do nothing for a week. As irregularity 
is injurious for the body, so it is for the mind. 
It is better to divide time into several portions, 
so as to allow a sufficient attention to necessary 
duties (if the person be engaged in any profes- 
sion or business) ; and then to devote a regular 
period to literary or scientific pursuits. A man of 
the world, who spends much of his time m active 
duties, needs little relaxation: study to him will 
be a pleasing change. The student should allow 
a certain portion of leisure for mixing with society ; 
this will be his best relaxation. Armstrong says — 

** Go, seek the cheerful haunts 



Of men, and mingle with the bustling crowd." 

The morning of the summer, and the evening of 
the winter, are exceedingly favourable for mental 
engagements ; but neither a winter's morning nor a 
summer's evening should be chosen, because the 
former is chilly and uncomfortable, and the latter is 
delightful for walking and relaxation. Five o'clock 
is a good hour for rising in the summer, and eight 
in the winter. Ten is a good time for going to bed 
in the former period, and twelve in the winter. 
The intermediate parts of the year may be regu- 
lated accordingly. The forenoon, throughout the 
year, is preferable to the afternoon: the latter 
period is usually dull. No man can study success- 
fully when his stomach is full, nor when he is 
troubled with hunger. Hume could enter into 
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the most profound subjects immediately after a 
meal ; and Pascal could study during a long ab- 
stinence from food : but these, perhaps, were not 
their best periods. Every habitual student should 
be capable of thinking, speaking, and writing, at 
all times ; but he will certainly find some to be 
more favourable than others. Some literary men 
are obliged to court the influence of their talents 
at particular periods, and under particular circum- 
stances. This, however, depends, in a great mea- 
sure, on habit. Lord Strafford was elegant and 
fluent; he could reply or harangue without any 
previous preparation. Some men require a long 
period for collecting and dove-tailing their ideas 
before they can use either their pen or their tongue. 
Salmasius used to read and write in the company 
of his wife, and amidst the noise of his children, 
without inconvenience. Hobbes was accustomed to 
shut himself up in profound quietness. Men of 
genius have, on some particular occasions, been 
quite incapable of thinking or writing. Euripides 
complained, that for three days he had composed 
only three verses. It is said of Milton, that he would 
sometimes lie awake a whole night endeavouring 
to make a single verse, without succeeding : on 
a sudden the vein of inspiration would become 
charged, and a stream of poetry would begin to 
flow from it. Irregularity is not a necessary com- 
panion of genius. We may diminish irregularity 
by a proper attention to our mental powers. 

Some men have been accustomed to prepare 
themselves for thinking and writing, by a bodily or 
a mental stimulus. Dr. Johnson used to take ardent 
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spirits ; but he prudently abandoned this practicct 
Sheridan accustomed himself to strong tea and 
brandy before he delivered a speech. Baron Hal- 
ler used to drink cold water during his studies. 
Newton, Hobbes, and many others, smoked. Cicero 
prepared himself for composing by reading some 
of the Greek poets. Milton did the same. And 
Gay was accustomed to read some of the most 
poetical passages of Spenser. 

Among literary men, some have been eccentric 
in their method of studying. Des Cartes used to 
lie in bed, very frequently, for twelve or fourteen 
hours in the day, with the curtains drawn. Thom- 
son sometimes spent the whole day in bed. Ros- 
seau and Pope procured some of their best thoughts 
in bed. Malbranche used to exclude the daylight 
from his study ; and Mezerai, the historian, always 
composed by candle-light Much of this is folly. 
Natiu'e has constituted human beings so similarly, 
that what is consistent with common sense, and 
suitable for one man, would be found adapted for 
all, if they would but accustom themselves to it. 
Eccentricities are not only productive of no advan- 
tage, but they are frequently the occasion of awk- 
wardness and unpleasantness. That excellent judge 
of human nature. Dr. Johnson, observes of singu- 
larity, that, ** as it implies a contempt of the 
general practice, it is a kind of defiance, which 
justly ptovokes the hostility of ridicule." 

" The dread laugh. 

Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn," 

usually belongs to those who, by a deviation in lan-^ 
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guage or in manners from reasonable people, 
make themselves singular. 

Standing is much more healthful than sitting. 
Buffon generally stood; and he continued his la^ 
hours for nearly half a century. It was this practice, 
most probably, which enabled him to say, that he 
had sometimes spent twelve or fourteen hours suc- 
cessively at his desk, and still a pleasure remained. 
Sitting compresses many of the vessels, and im- 
pedes the circulation of the blood — especially 
about the abdomen. Disorders of the liver and 
stomach are the usual result of this practice. A 
tolerably large and airy room should be chosen ; 
but it should be dry and comfortably warm. The 
more unattractive it is, and the more uninteresting 
the view from the window, the better it is for the 
student. He wants not the prospect of outward 
objects^ but the free and unclouded vision of his 
imnd. The position, situation, subject, and em-> 
ployment, should be frequently changed. " Le 
changeiiient d'^tude," said the Chancellor d' Agues- 
seau, " est toujours un delassement pour moi." In 
the interesting Life of Dr. Mason Good, by Dr. 
Gregory, it is said, " He was then (that is, in the 
middle of his life) blessed with the full maturity 
of all his powers, bodily and mental, and delighted 
in nothing so much as constant employment. He 
has frequently remarked to me, that when he 
began to be a little weary of one pursuit, the mere 
transition to another would annihilate the sense 
of fatigue ; and thus he could pass to five or six 
different topics of interesting research within the 
compass of twelve hours ; and enter upon each 
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with as much freshness and vigour as if he had just 
arisen from a good night's sleep." 

In acquiring information from the works of 
others, it is advantageous to read aloud ; for then 
the contents are more deeply impressed on the 
mind. By this means, also, the manner of reading 
may be improved ; the voice may be strengthened ; 
and the health benefited. There is no occasion 
to read every work throughout. " Some books," 
Lord Bacon observes, " are to be read only in 
part ; others to be read, but not curiously ; some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence." It is 
a good plan to mark out a system of intellectual 
progress; and then to peruse the most eminent 
works which relate to that department. And thus 
the one will assist the other ; but too great a variety 
will occasion confusion. 

With regard to languages, it is better for those 
who have had no scholastic education, but who 
wish to become acquainted with some of these 
avenues of literature, to commence with the La- 
tin ;* to become familiar with some of the most 
necessary rules ; and then to begin reading the 
most easy works in that language. By thisf means 
an interest is produced, which stimulates the learner, 
and enables him to preserve his acquirements. The 
same may be said of the Greek and the modern 
tongues. The toil connected with this kind of 
learning is amply rewarded by the advantages 
which arise from it, and continually increase. 
Many excellent works are not translated into En- 
glish. And almost every talented production is 
partially sealed to him who understands only one 
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language. Besides, an acquaintance with Latin 
and Greek is a key to a great number of scientific 
terms, and a guide to the derivation of words. 
•* As a hawke fleeth not hie with one wing,** ob- 
serves Roger Ascham, ^^ so a man reacheth not to 
excellency with one tongue.'* Divinity, it is well 
known, may be studied in the early writers of the 
Established Church ; but natural philosophy must 
be learnt in modern productions. History, and 
many other branches of knowledge (indeed, almost 
all), may be gained better in recent than in older 
publications. 

Reading is a perpetual source of pleasure to tl^e 
intellectual man. It is a richer feast than a luxu- 
rious table to the epicure. Learning is the most 
beautiful and durable garment of the. mind. Li- 
braries are termed, in the " History of Cambridge," 
^*the wardrobe of literature, whence men, pro- 
perly informed, may bring forth somethmg for orna 
ment, much for curiosity, and more for use.'* 

The capability of recollecting the phraseology of 
a work is almost useless ; but it is necessary that a 
man should remember the contents. Reading is 
productive of little advantage, if the sense of the 
author be not transferred to the reader. Chjj? 
valuable work well read, is better than a dozen 
lightly skimmed. It is a good method to notice 
the striking or valuable parts of an author — to 
read them over again ; to think of them ; to refer a 
second time for the perusal of any part that may 
have slipt from the memory. Dr. S. Clarke used 
to draw a line with his nail under any remarkable 
passage. A treasury in the mind is of muck 
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greater value than one in a library. A student 
should seldom take a note of any theory or prin- 
ciple of science — for this should be stored in the 
memory. Besides, by trusting to the mind, the 
faculty of retention will be improved. But, by 
depending on memoranda, a person will place him- 
self in the same condition as a warrior who. would 
go into the field and leave his ammunition at home. 
We should seldom read for the purpose of criti- 
cising (although it may be proper sometimes) ; 
but we should read generally for the purpose of 
extracting as much as we can from the work. 
Lord Bacon says, — ^^ Read not to contradict and 
confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor 
to. find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider. 

Any novel and beautiful thought, clothed in 
language of an appropriate kmd, should be copied ; 
especially if it be adapted for a quotation. In this 
case, the method recommended by Locke may be 
employed, unless the student could hit upon an- 
other, which for him might happen to be more 
effective. Addison had collected three folios of 
matter before he began the ** Spectator ; " and 
Pope had culled a flower from almost every garden 
before he commenced his " Homer." A person 
should accumulate facts and observations rather 
tihan systems. He should gather what may serve 
as an illustration, rather than a foundation for his 
production, otherwise he will make a lame and 
unoriginal composition. When a work is about to 
be written, the author should think closely on the 
subject, and then proceed with it, illustrating and 
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supporting the arguments by his own suggestions, 
or the results of his reading. He may then ex- 
amine the productions of other writers on the same 
subject, and make any necessary additions or im- 
provements. The formation of a literary work is 
like the welding of iron. Original thoughts, quo- 
tations, and a variety of materials, are brought 
together; and these are heated, ductilised, and 
formed into a solid mass by the mental powers. 
Then it is freed from superfluities ; it is filed and 
polished. 

In composing, it is better to write on the one 
half of a sheet, and to leave the other for additions 
or corrections : in transcribing, it is better to take 
the whole clause of a sentence in the memory ; and 
this practice, although it may appear trivial^ is at- 
tended with advantage. It enables a person to 
retain more; and this expedites the work; it habit- 
uates him to the proper sound of sentences and 
parts of sentences ; and thus the apparently m^ 
chanical process of transcribing improves the me- 
mory and the style. Good paper and a good pen 
are not to be disregarded ; for whatever will con- 
tribute to the facility and pleasure of the author 
will assist him in his work. 

It would be a great advantage if a person could 
feel an inclination for writing whenever he pleased ; 
for a progress without a stimulus, and unattended 
by 

** Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum/' 

is exceedingly tedious. But what must we infer ? 
That a man should never write unless he be di»- 
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posed ? By no means ; for he had better practise 
himself on these occasions, and wear away the rust 
from his mental machinery ; and this will produce 
a greater facility at other times. Lord Bacon has 
recommended the student to compose when he is 
disinclined, that he may conquer himself; and to 
compose when he is inclined, that he may perceive 
how far his ability will carry him. It is sometimes 
imagmed that he is the greatest genius, who is, on 
many occasions, the most incapable; as if that 
were the finest river, which was occasionally reduced 
to a rivulet ! 

Some literary men have laboured under disad- 
vantages of no trifling nature. Poverty has kept 
them from books ; and laborious employment from 
leisure : but many of them have acquired a vast 
deal of erudition. How much more should he pos- 
sess, who rises from his bed to literary or scientific' 
pursuits, and rests as a relaxation from them ; who 
is favoured with a good education, with a copious 
library, with a convenient apartment for compos- 
ing, and shady walks for contemplation ! But ge- 
nius frequently swims against the stream ! Some 
authors, Bayle observes, would not have pub- 
lished such good works, if they had lived in afflu- 
ence ; though others would have been more correct 
if they had not been poor. The case of Savage 
was a counterpart to many before his day, and since 
that period. Dr. Johnson observes, that ^« during 
the chief part of the time in which Savage was em- 
ployed about a tragedy, he was without lodging, 
and often without meat; nor had he any other 
conveniences for study than the field or the streets 
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allowed him ; there he used to walk and form his 
speeches ; and afterwards step into a shop, beg 
for a few moments the use of pen and ink, and 
write down what he had composed, upon p^er 
which be had picked up by accident" 

Some authors are particularly careful in polish- 
ing their productions. But this may be carried to 
an extreme. Quintillian remarks, that ^^ much 
mending and finishing diminish the natural force 
of the composition. It is better to have it com- 
paratively rough and free, than smooth and tame. 
Extremes, however, should be avoided. Pascal 
subjected his letters to the inspection of the mem- 
bers of his college, and every advantageous alter- 
ation that was suggested was introduced. This 
method occasions much correctness, but it destroys 
the originality of the author's thoughts and style. 
Pope, HousseaU) Ariosto, Boileau, and Addison, 
were careful in polishing their writings. Some- 
times Milton would dictate a certain number of 
lines, and then reduce them to one half the quantity. 
3heffield, IDuke of Buckingham, wrote an jSssay 
on Satire, which was altered and amended so much,, 
that at last, like the stopking of Aristotle, it became, 
a new thing. The commencement of the History 
of Thuanus is said to have cost the author an im- 
mense deal of labour. Sir Isaac Newton informed 
Bishop Pearse that he had written his " Chrono* 
logy of Ancient Kingdoms " sixteen times. 

Many works have been published by authors, in 
their early days, which were badly written ; and 
yet the same persons, at a later period, have pro- 
duced some admirable compositions. Bishop Burs 
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net wrote a work on Education very clumsily, wheti 
he was eighteen years of age ; and yet, his " Life 
and Death of the Earl of Rochester*' is so excel- 
lent in its style, that Dr. Johnson recommends the 
critic to read it for its elegance. Swift, Dryden, 
Gibbon, and Johnson, were something like the sim 
at his rising on a misty morning — rather obscure 
and unattractive in the commencement of their 
career. 

Godeau, Bishop of Venice, used to say, that ** to 
compose is an author's heaven ; to correct his pro- 
ductions, an author's purgatory ; but to revise th^ 
press, an author's hell." This, however, will depend 
on the disposition of the mind, and the facility with 
which the one or the other may be accomplished. 
Whatever is easy, and at the same time productive 
of honour or profit, will constitute a pleasing en- 
gagement. Some authors possess a freedom Vi 
composing, but they are averse to revising ; others 
are indisposed to writing, but they are pleased with 
compiling. 

A person must understand the subject on which 
he writes ; for if it be obscure to him, it will be 
unintelligible to his readers : and although it may 
be granted (agreeably to the opinion of Professor 
Stewart), that a man may understand a subject, 
while he is incapable of communicating it to an- 
other ; yet it will not be found that he will make 
a subject clear to others, which he does not view 
distinctly himself. Lord Bacon remarked to a 
friend, who acted occasionally as his amanuensis, 
-^— " I can understand whatever you write ; but, with 
regard to my scribes in general, I understand not 
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what they mean, because they understand it not 
themselves." 

No one should consider himself degraded by re- 
ceiving information &om any source, however low 
or trivial. The ocean is supplied with water fix>ni 
rivulets, as well as from rivers. It was said of 
Lord Bacon, by one of his biographers, that ^^ he 
despised no man's observations, but he would light 
his torch at any man's candle." 

A student should apply himself closely to the 
subject on which he reads, thinks, or writes. In 
reading, he should follow the tract of the author 
throughout all its windings, connecting his newly 
acquired knowledge with his previous information. 
In thinking, he should follow the subject closely, 
and endeavour to view it distinctly ; he should ex- 
amine it in its particular parts, and contemplate it 
in its general character. In writing, he should 
Stimulate his mental faculties ; review his materials 
as an army disposed for an engagement, and then 
march them off troop after troop. Both in writ- 
ing and in speaking, he should accustom himself to 
plain and expressive phraseology. " Loquendum 
ut vulgus, sentiendum ut sapientes." The Arch- 
bishop of Cambray observes, — "A great man does 
not declaim like a comedian ; his expressions in 
conversation are just and strong; he utters nothing 
low, nor any thing pompous." And Professor 
Stewart remarks, — ** The works which continue to 
please from age to age are written with perfect 
simplicity." 

In writing, the subject will be sometimes below 
the capacity of the reader, and at other times above 
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it ;- but, in conversation, the language and the sub- 
ject should always be adapted to the taste and 
capacity of the hearer. Not too high, lest he 
should feel his ignorance ; not too low, lest he be 
insulted. The self-gratifying but repulsive cha^ 
racter of a dictatorial teacher should never be as- 
sumed. A tyro in science will be apt to compare 
his present possessions with his previous attain- 
ments : and thus he will fancy that all men are as 
destitute of knowledge as he himself used to be ; 
and hence, that his tongue cannot fail to impart in- 
formation, and his lips to distil wisdom ! 

The lover of learning is generally economical of 
his time. His days, his hours, and his minutes, 
are deemed precious. Wealth, influence, and 
comfort, he would rather sacrifice than time. Re- 
laxation, however, is necessary ; and this may be 
best obtained by social intercourse ; not by wasting 
the hours in useless talk or disgusting scandal, but 
ill rational conversation. Gossipers, newsmongers, 
and mischief-makers, are a disgrace to society. 
Mr. Disraeli calls them, " Those unhappy beings 
who wander from house to bouse, privileged by 
the charter of society to obstruct the knowledge 
which they cannot impart, to tire because they are 
tired, or to seek amusement at the cost of others." 
The celebrated Cardan, in order to avoid the visits 
of such troublesome persons, wrote over the door 
of his library, " Tempus ager mens." — Time is 
my estate. Sculter and Ursinus each afGxed a 
gentle hint to the door of his study, that time was 
precious. Some men have so well managed their 
time, that they have attended, with diligence and 
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success, both to worldly and intellectual pursuits. 
Among those who have united the bustle of mer- 
cantile affairs with the tranquil engagements of 
science, I may mention the great Cosmo de Medicis, 
Mendelsohn, and Izaak Walton. 

A great deal of time might be saved by Intel- 
lectual men, if they would avoid delays and trifles 
•— if they would be active in their engagements. 
For a person may frequently perform in five 
minutes, what would usually occupy ten. At this 
rate, a man in fifty years would virtually live a 
hundred. ^^ It is a vast work that any man may 
do," observes Jeremy Taylor, *'if he be never 
idle." The hours devoted to science should be 
hours of energetic employment; the time engaged 
in relaxation should be free firom thought. And 
thus, science, business, and amusement, may har- 
monise in the life of one person, and produce the 
pleasing effect of satisfaction and happiness. As we 
are creatures of novelty, the acquisition of know- 
ledge occasions gratification; and as we are fond 
of variety, it furnishes a pleasing addition to or- 
dinary engagements. 
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CHAP. V. 
THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION AND MEMORY. 

The imagination is the faculty of representing 
what has no actual existence ; or what has existed, 
but has not been seen by us. If we hear or read 
of any important event, the imagination wiU paint 
the principal circumstances, and the most pro- 
minent actors in the scene; or if we read of de- 
lightful scenery, the same faculty will represent 
all the variety of hill and vale, mountain and ocean, 
precipice and plain. It refers to the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future. As the Huma (a bird peculiar 
to Oriental countries) is said to be always on the 
wing -waking or slieping; so is the ixniination. 
It occasions the majority of our thoughts. Cowper 
says, — 



** I sum up half mankind. 

And add two thirds of the remaining half. 
And find the total of thdr hopes and fears. 
Dreams — empty dreams." 

The past would be a blank, without the powers 
of imagination and memory. All the future would 
be darkness and obscurity, without the illumination 
of the fancy. The memory shows us what the 
senses have perceived; but the imagination re-f 
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presents to as what we have heard or read. It 
carries us back, even before the commencement 
of records. It unlocks the gates of oblivion, and 
introduces us to long-past ages. It conducts us 
not only to the beginning of the material creation, 
but even beyond that period; when, to a spiritual 
eye, there might have appeared regions of beauty 
extending throughout space, and oceans of ligb^ 
and myriads of blissful beings basking in the favour 
and influence of the Deity. These spiritual realms 
are still invisible to us, except with the eye of the 
imagination. Material creatures cannot behold 
what is immaterial ; and, perhaps, spiritual beings 
^ve not able to perceive the material universe, 
except in particqlax instances, when they may be 
endowed with a faculty for this purpose. The im- 
material and the material universe may thus remain 
irrespective of each other. 

From the spiritual universe, the imagination 
brings us to the creation of matter ; and now we 
may behold the dark and dense vapours from which 
the globe was formed. We observe them under the 
influence of gravitation, of attraction, and cohesion. 
Then we listen to the Almighty voice, which said, 
— " Let there be light ;*' and immediately the globe 
becomes illuminated. Then vegetation springs up ; 
the flowers disclose their brilliant colours; the 
herbs diffuse their fragrance; plants and shrubs 
unfold their beautiful forms. Then we perceive 
the vapours of the earth separated from those of 
the heaven. The former, being condensed, fill the 
channels of the deep; the latter form the at- 
mosphere. The sun shines forth by day, and the 
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moon and stars by night Then animals of Yarioa$ 
kinds are created, — the lion, the tiger, the ele« 
phant, and the hyaena ; and these gambol together 
by the stream, or sport among the trees. And 
now, as the completion of the Almighty's works, 
we behold man — the lord of the creation. The 
garden of Paradise opens to our view ,- die verdant 
hill and the fertile valley, glittering streams, and 
luxuriant groves — 

** Where not a breath is heard to sigh, 
So deep the soft tranquiUity." 

Then we behold the earth covered with inhabit- 
ants ; the rains descend ; the fountains of the great 
deep are broken up ; and a small number are per- 
ceived floating in the ark, upon the mighty waters. 
The vessel is left on the mountains, llie earth 
soon becomes covered with verdure^ and tenanted 
with men and beasts. 

The imagination will now exhibit to us the cities 
and kingdoms of the globe ; the splendid Nineveh, 
with its stupendous walls and numerous towers ; 
the proud city of Babylon, with its hanging gardens 
apd magnificent palaces. Then we travel into 
Egypt — We accompany the shepherds on their 
plains, in their nightly vigils, and gain the first 
rude notions of astronomy : we attend their 
splendid festival, when the water of the Nile has 
covered their plains ; we listen to the music of flutes, 
and drums, and trumpets; we behold boats in- 
numerable decked with brilliant lights ; and trees, 
mosques, and statues, splendidly illuminated ; we 
behold groups of virgins, in the charms of youth 
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and beaaty, adorned with garlands, leading the 
mystic dance : we delight ourselves wilh the grand 
and imposing pageantry, with the indications of 
universal enjoyment. Then we visit their tempks, 
and fancy ourselves admitted to their solemn mys- 
teries, ^e pass onward to the ancient cities of 
Greece — ooserve their rise, grandeur, and decline. 
We visit that proud seven-hilled city, which excited 
the admiration and terror of the Roman name 
throughout the world. 

We are not confined to the past ; the imagin- 
ation takes us to distant scenes in the present day. 
We pass rapidly from one part of the globe to 
another. Cowper exclaims, — 



*' How swift is a glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of its flight 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light." 

We may visit the poles or the tropics. We may 
fancy ourselves in the arctic regions, half buried 
in snow, hunting the deer, or catching seals. We 
may be sailing among icebergs; or we may be 
imprisoned among icy mountains. Then we may 
find ourselves in the torrid climes of Afiica, or 
wandering on the deserts of Arabia ; or dwelling in 
an Eastern palace, in the midst of luxury and mag- 
nificence ; or sitting by a cool and tranquil stream, 
with the beauties of nature spread out before us, in 
such a way as Eastern regions only can exhibit. 
We may fancy ourselves in the centre of the globe, 
amidst solitude, or thickly populated regions; 
among the usual productions of nature, or amidst 
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scenery such as human eye has' never seen. We 
may direct our flight to the regions of the stars, 
and follow the comet in his rapid course, from the 
presence of the sun to solitude and darkness. 

The imagination is the telescope by which we 
look into futurity. We are always anticipating. 

** Man never is, but always to be blest." 

The child looks forward to youth; the youth to 
manhood ; the man to better days. When we are 
labouring, we anticipate the pleasure of rest. 
When we are travelling, we imagine the delights 
of home ; and when we are home, the pleasures of 
a journey. We may anticipate some advantageous 
changes in the condition of society. It is not 
likely, however, that men will maintain themselves 
without labour, — the sweat of the brow seems to 
be the most natural means of support. Nor can 
we fancy that they will live without eating; nor 
that machinery will be brought to such perfection, 
that the plough, for instance, will perform its work 
without human assistance, as some speculators have 
fancied, that is, that being put into a field, it 
will labour until the whole be tmrned over, and that 
it will then come to the gate and wait to be let out, 
or, perhaps, run home by itself I The mechanical 
arts, however, have been greatly improved, and they 
will improve ; (whether human comfort will be in- 
creased in the same proportion, I have questioned, 
in the chapter on Wealth ;) and human manners 
have been softened and civilised, and may be still 
more improved, so that ill-will and uncharitable- 
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ness may be diminished, and cruelty and war may 
cease. 

The imagination can carry us onward through 
all the periods of time ; and it can represent to us 
the scenes of immortality. Without the aid of 
this director, all would be dark and vacant. A 
thick veil hangs before us. The events of futurity 
are important. To remove our anxiety — to satisfy 
our curiosity — to raise within us feelings of delight 
and surprise, — the imagination draws aside the 
curtain, and exhibits to us the far distant but 
splendid shores of blissful immortality. We be- 
hold palaces of indescribable beauty; we view the 
city of the New Jerusalem, with its golden pave- 
ment, and its gates of precious stones. We can 
&ncy ourselves associating with the happy resi- 
dents, and drinking of those streams which banish 
pain, and care, and sorrow. 

Our sleeping hours are sometimes pleasantly 
employed in dreaming. Then the poor man for- 
gets his poverty, and the sorrowful man his wo. 
The imagination then forsakes its home, and 

** Floats upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty-vaulted night ;** 

discovering scenes unknown before, and feeling 
pleasures highly superior to what are experienced 
in the hours of light and reason. Sometimes the 
opposite feelings are produced. Young observes, — 
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I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wreck'd desponding thought 
From wave to wave of fancied misery, 
At random drove — her helm of reason lost." 
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The ixniigination is the principal source of 
genius. It is this which conducts a man to the 
acquirement of knowledge by short and novel 
means ; that enables him to open the book of 
nature, to turn over its pages, to examine and 
learn the history and description of the Almighty's 
works ; that gives him the capability of searching 
out the secret causes of events, and the subtile 
methods of skilful artists. Without the assistance 
of this powerful principle, a man is only a dull 
copyist; he receives what others teach, and he 
follows the track which the more skilful have 
marked out The man of genius not only takes 
cognisance of the past and the present, but his 
imagination flies forward, and catches the rays of 
the sun of science, before they have shone above 
the horizon, and exhibited themselves to mankind 
in generaL 

The imagination is the only source of poetry. 
A poet is an inventor. If a man collect the facts of 
history, or the rules of established arts, and clothe 
them in metrical language, they may be deemed 
prosaic rhyme; but they are not poetic verse. 
Shakspeare has described the inspiration of the 
poet: — 

" The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

The poet dwells in the regions of fiction ; but his 
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fiction must be consistent with truth — it must pos- 
sess an analogy with nature. 

Poetry is calculated for producing a vast deal of 
pleasure, both to the author and the reader. Mai- 
herbe asserted, that a poet was no more useful than 
ia player at nine-pins; but he may be deemed 
useful, inasmuch as he contributes to human hap- 
piness; and happiness is the principal object of 
our pursuit. If we possess certain powers, which 
may be pleasingly excited, there seems to be no 
reason why we should leave them inactive. The 
palate may be gratefully stimulated; and so may 
the organs of smell and sight. The reason may 
be delightfidly employed in the discovery of truth ; 
and the imagination, in winging itself beyond the 
confines of the reasoning powers. They are all 
sources of happiness, appointed by Providence for 
gratifying and cheering mankind. If reasonably 
used, they will be productive of benefit; but if 
foolishly directed, they will be injurious. When 
the poet confines his attention to delightfiil and in- 
nocent imagery, the effect will be good ; but if he 
bewilder himself and his readers — =• if he introduce 
vice beneath the garb of virtue, and decoy his 
fellow men among pitfalls, instead of conducting 
them to a wide and pleasant plain — he will occasion 
a serious disadvantage. When the abuse of a 
thing produces much evil, it is probable that the 
use of it would be productive of much good. 
Poetry, produced by genius, but impregnated with 
the poison of vice, has corrupted tiie minds of 
thousands ; while poetry, influenced by virtue and 
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piety, has furnished the materials of Divine ador- 
ation5 and benefited tens of thousands. 

A person should not continually read poetry ; it 
will injure his taste and mental vigour : nor should 
he continually write it, or dwell in the regions of 
fancy; it will make him unfit for the world. And 
thus the majority of poets have been destitute of 
common sense and common morality. How many 
of the sons of poetic genius have sunk into vice; 
and then, like exotic plants, they have perished in 
the rigours of poverty ! 

The imagination serves as an improver of the 
memory. It furnishes imagery of a more distinct 
and luminous kind than what exists in the ordinary 
conception. It paints the objects in the same way 
as an artist would paint them on canvass. In 
reading poetry or prose, but particularly poetry, 
we should take a clear and intellectual view of the 
author's descriptions; and then we shall gain a 
much more correct and pleasing impression. What 
we view clearly, we can treasure up and preserve 
easily. If, for instance, in reading the following 
passage, instead of passing it over carelessly or by 
rote, we imagine distinctly the objects and the 
scenery, we shall retain the impression, and the 
language which is used for conveying it : — 

We know all we see in this beauteous creation. 
However enchanting its beauty may seem. 
Is doom'd to dissolve, like some bright exhalation 
That dazzles and fades in the morning's first beam. 

Barton. 

In reading this beautiful passage, we must imagine 
the creation stretched out in all its charms; and 
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then some brilliant vapour, which exhibits its at- 
tractions, — and fades as an emblem of the dissolution 
of all things. In reading, we too frequently attend 
to the sound rather than the idea. Another pas^ 
sage is from the Earl of Stirling : — 

** For honour, riches, might. 
Our lives in pawne we lay ; 
Yet all, like flying shadowes. 
Or flower-enamelling meadowes. 
Doe vanish and decay." 

We can imagine a representation of the first three 
qualities, and then an exchange of our lives for 
them. Then we can fancy the flying shadows and 
flowery meadows, which are introduced as the il- 
lustration. The last passage I shall quote from 
Bums: — 

** Pleasures are like poppies spread — 
We seize the flower, the bloom is fled ; 
Or like the snow-falls m the river — 
A moment white, then lost for ever ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form. 
Evanishing amidst the storm." 



The whole of the above may be clearly repre- 
sented by the imagination, and distinctly remem- 
bered. 

Sometimes the imagination introduces a long 
series of imagery with much consistency and 
beauty ; at other times, the flight is high, but ill- 
sustained. Some poets, like flying fish, dart up- 
ward with much rapidity ; but their wings become 
languid, and down they fall. Others are like the 
eagle, which flies high, and continues on the wing 
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a long time. Milton's imagination was of the 
latter kind; and Young's of the former. Some- 
times the mental imagery is indistinct and tranr 
sitory, — as a gleam of lightning, or the flash of a 
meteor. This defect may be counteracted by a 
regular training of the mind, which, like a wild 
horse, may be brought to act vigorously and con- 
tinuously. Sometimes the painting of tiie imagin<* 
ation passes onward like a gorgeous and solemn 
pageant, whose splendour is partially obscured by 
the shades of evening; or. 



Like midnight music stealing on the ear, 
Then gliding past, and dying slow away." 



The imagination will (as I have said before) be 
productive of disadvantage, if it be not properly 
regulated. It weakens the mental and the bodily 
powers. It increases joy, but it accumulates 
sorrow. Beattie has well described it in his 
" Minstrel : "— 

" Fancy enervates, while it soothes, the heart ; 
And, while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight ; 
To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 
But weeps the hour of wo in tenfold night. 
And often, where no real ills afiright. 
Its visionary fiends — an endless train — 
Assail with equal or superior might. 
And through the throbbing heart, and dizzy brain, 
And 8hiv*ring nerves, shoot stings of more than mortal pain." 

A person should not speculate on imaginary evils, 
for this will occasion depression ; nor on imaginary 
good, for this will produce disappointment. The 
&culty of reason was intended as a guide for 
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human affidrs. The fancy was designed as a 
source of pleasure ; a fountain to send forth plea- 
sant streams, and not the waters of bitterness* It 
should open to our view, representations of beauty 
and enjoyment, and not doleful caves or sights of 
wo. It should avoid the objects of our own ex- 
perience; for these it will brighten or darken 
beyond the reality. It should confine itself to 
regions in which it may range, in the past, the 
present, or the future, absorbed in other contem- 
plations. 

The memory has been termed, by Shakspeare, 
** the warder of the brain." And Mason ad- 
dresses it — 

— " Thou, whose sway 
The thronged ideal hosts obey." 

The memory preserves; the imagination produces. 
The stores which are accumulated in the intel- 
lectual treasury are regulated by the principle of 
association. External things possess their coun- 
terpart in the memory; — a real house, existing as 
the form and aspect of a house ; and a soimd, as 
an echo. The mental view of one impression 
occasions the appearance of others which had been 
connected with it; and thus memory summons 
and brings forth her stores. The most powerful 
association is that of ideas (or impressions received 
by the vision) ; the next, of sounds; the next, of 
feelings, tastes, and smells. When the subject 
which a person reads, admits of an ideal represent- 
ation, it may be easily retained, as I have said in 
the remarks on the Imagination; but, otherwiset 
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it must be remembered by the sound of the words; 
and, thus, poetry is more easy of retention than 
prose. 

The advantages of a good memory are exceed- 
ingly great By this faculty we represent to our- 
selves what has previously engaged our attention, 
and all the variety of sensations which have occa- 
sioned delight ; and these being heightened by the 
accompanying influence of the imagination, the re- 
membrance is sometimes more pleasing than the 
experience, — 

^ Like echo, sending back sweet music, fraught 
With twice th* aerial sweetness it had brought." 

• 

The productions of the imagination, also, are pre- 
served by the memory ; and thus the poet can 
commit to paper what he had previously invented. 
Without the assistance of the memory, the pen of 
the author, and the tongue of the orator, would be 
motionless. Even the imagination is dependent on 
it ; — without stores, it could not operate. 

Some persons are vigorous in one particular 
kind of memory, but they are defective in others. 
Some remember places, but forget names; others 
retain a comprehension of things, but lose the 
words in which they were conveyed ; others remem- 
.ber language, but forget, or are not capable of 
comprehending, the subject Sir Isaac Newton was 
sometimes so much at fault with regard to his own 
discoveries, that in conversation, he would seem to 
be unconscious of what he had written. Bishop 
Watson observes pf his father, — " He had been 
afflicted miich with a palsy for several years before. 
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I have heard him ask, twenty times in a day, ^ What 
is the name of the lad that is at College?' (my elder 
brother ;) and yet he was able to repeat, without a 
blunder, hundreds of lines out of classic authors.** 
Montaigne says, — " So great is my dif&culty in re- 
membering proper names, that I am forced to call 
my domestic servants by their offices." Sometimes 
ideas are held firmly. I have said that Bishop 
Jewel could address an auditory under any circum- 
stances. Others are put out of the way by a trivial 
occurrence. A sudden interruption operates on 
their ideas, as a peal of thunder on a group of 
fairies, — it drives them all away. This must be 
avoided by a more energetic conception, by a more 
vigorous connection, by practice and the acquire- 
ment of confidence, which, indeed, can only be 
gained by success. A judicious training will bring a 
person, at almost any time, from external and visi- 
ble things, to internal and invisible contemplations ; 
and it will, on most occasions, give him a mastery 
over his thoughts. Professor Stewart remarks, — 
** One of the chief eflFects of a liberal education is 
to enable us to withdraw the attention from the 
present objects of our perceptions, and to dwell at 
pleasure on the past, the absent, or the future.** 
As the body may be invigorated by the exercise of 
its powers, so also may the intellectual faculties by 
a similar method ; and as the Almighty has given 
us a capability of improvement, and connected with 
improvement, satisfaction and delight, we may 
easily discover the most efiPectual means for in- 
creasing the pleasures of the imagination and the 
memory. 
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PART V. 



CHAP. I. 

THE NATURE OF SENSATIONS, EMOTIONS, PASSIONS, 
HABITS, AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sensations are the perceptions of the senses. 
These are the foundation of our knowledge. With 
die organs of vision we discover the size and 
the colour of an object ; with the other senses we 
become acquainted with its smell, taste, hardness, 
or softness, and its sound on a contact with other 
bodies. These impressions are stored in the me- 
mory; and these are used as symbols of other 
things, which we do not behold. Visible and ma- 
terial bodies, with their qualities, are taken as the 
representations of invisible and immaterial sub- 
stances. Thus, we cannot imagine the Deity, 
who is the furthest removed from form, without 
some kind of personification. If the eye were 
closed from the period of birth, there would be no 
sensations of appearances; if the ear were shut, 
there would be none of sounds ; and if the taste, 
smell, and feeling were dormant, we should be 
void of all knowledge and consciousness. This 
mode of existence would be that of a plant. 

As there is a difference between the mental fa- 
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culties of various persons, so there is between 
the senses. Some are more correct in representing 
distant objects; and others, objects which are 
near. Some are inclined to this particular mode 
of viewing things, and others to that In one case, 
the eye will be attracted by what is vast ; in an- 
other case, by what is diminutive. The disposition 
of the mind has some influence in these peculi- 
arities ; but, without doubt, they arise chiefly from 
the construction of the senses. In some cases, the 
eye will exercise itself in contrasting various ob- 
jects; in other instances, it will observe only the 
points of resemblance. Some persons perceive the 
absence of proportion in a building; and others 
examine and admire the beauties, without dis- 
covering the defects. 

Emotions are sudden influences, either pleasing 
or painful, without any previous notice, and with- 
out any definite result. The efiect of emotions 
may be either involuntary, as blushing, laughing, 
or crying ; or it may be voluntary, as sighing. But 
sighing, in some cases, may be unavoidable : it is, 
however, generally practised for the purpose of 
relieving the lungs, which become oppressed by- 
mental excitement, A blush is occasioned by a 
painful feeling ; but this may be closely connected 
with fedings of a pleasing kind. As a cloud may 
pass over the sun, so a blush, or an indication of 
displeasure or an anxious thought, may darken 
for a moment a joyous countenance. When the 
feelings are strongly excited, or when the nervous 
system is disordered, a trifling influence will occa- 
sion a blush} and sometimes the very desire to 
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prevent it, will actually occasion it In some in- 
stances, emotions are so powerful as to produce 
faintness or hysterics. 

A passion differs from an emotion, in having 
an apparent cause, and a definite object. Lord 
Kaimes (in his Elements of Criticism) has thus 
distinguished them : — " An internal motion, or 
agitation of the mind, when it passeth away with- 
out desire, is denominated an emotion ; when de- 
sire follows, it is denominated a passion.'* But 
this definition is rather incorrect ; because almost 
every emotion will occasion a desire. Emotions 
arise most powerfully, when we are the most anx- 
ious to check them. And, in this case, we shall 
have a desire to be relieved from them. Besides, 
we are continually pleased or displeased with our^ 
selves under various circumstances, and especially 
under those of an exciting kind; and we are constantly 
desiring this, or fueling an aversion to that. Per- 
haps we may deem an emotion to be — an excitement 
which was not occasioned by, and which does not 
consist in desire. Whereas all that arises from, 
or is carried onward by, desire or aversion ; with 
all that has reference to the choosing of good and 
avoiding of evil; if the feelings be excited, is pas- 
sion. Dr. Beattie defines passion to be — "a com- 
motion of the soul, attended with pleasure or pain, 
affecting both the mind and the body, and arising 
from the view of something which is, or appears to 
be, good, or evil, or uncommon." Plato supposed 
that the soul possessed a two-fold nature — rational 
and irrational ; to the former he gave tranquillity, 
and to the latter the passions. 

VOL. I. o 
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It is an interesting question, how these emotions 
and passions are produced ; for they affect, very 
materially, the happiness of the mind, and the 
health of the body. They appear to arise in- 
voluntarily in many instances ; and when they have 
arisen, they seem to operate without control : but, 
like a river which cannot be turned easily from its 
broad channel, although any direction may be 
given to its streams at their source, so the feelings 
of the human mind, since they commonly arise 
from trifling causes, may, at the fountain head, be 
properly regulated. 

Emotions and passions do not arise solely from 
the body ; for the corporeal part is unconscious of 
propriety or impropriety, beauty or deformity, 
^safety or danger, honour or disgrace. Nor are 
they produced solely by the mind ; for the effect, in 
many instances, appears to arise from a bodily 
stimulus, without previous reasoning or the inter- 
ference of the will. Tlius, human beings are 
placed in a singular condition ; they are liable to a 
mysterious agency. They perceive the path of 
propriety, but they are too frequently enticed into 
the ways of folly ; they behold the tranquil mount 
of happiness, but they are hurled into the abyss of 
misery ! 

The origin of emotions and passions may be 
thus explained. — In the first performance of any 
action, a person will examine the advantage or 
disadvantage connected with it. The reason will 
investigate, and the judgment will decide. An in- 
fant will choose this, or avoid that, because the one 
is pleasing, and the other painful. But a continu- 
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ance of any practice will shorten the mental pro- 
cess. The reason, judgment, and will, become, 
therefore, so rapid in their operations, that we can 
scarcely discover their movement, or observe the 
distinction in their operations ; and when our expe- 
rience has shown us the nature of certain actions, 
we perform or avoid them, without any apparent 
investigation or reasoning ; an impression has been 
made, and we act agreeably with it. And thus, one 
event occasions fear, and another boldness ; one 
occasions love, and another hatred ; one occasions 
joy, and another sorrow. All the varieties of emo- 
tions, passions, and habits, are dependent on the 
same principle, operating with different degrees; 
namely, a desire to avoid what is injurious, un- 
pleasing, or apparently so ; and an inclination to 
obtain what we deem to be pleasant and conducive 
to happiness. This disposition of love to self runs 
throughout our actions, our thoughts, and our 
words ; sometimes it operates directly, and some- 
times indirectly; sometimes praiseworthily, and 
sometimes meanly. 

But how, it may be enquired, is there such a 
variation among mankind, if one principle regulates 
the whole ? — The difference arises from the various 
views which men take of the nature and attainment 
of happiness; and this variety of opinion proceeds 
Trom a different constitution of body, from a vari- 
ation of education, from the influence of example, 
from the natural disposition and capability of the 
mind. And thus one man is urged onward by 
restless feelings of a corporeal kind, another by an 
improper education ; a third is stimulated by ex. 
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ample, and a fourth by a perverse mind ; others 
are affected by influences of an opposite nature, 
which tend to the happiness of the individual and 
the good of society; and what arises thus gra- 
dually, occasions a permanent effect. Consequently 
one person is excited powerfully by feelings which 
have no definite form or result, but which arise 
from previous thoughts and determinations; and 
these are designated emotions. Another (or the 
same person at another time) is stimulated by love, 
fear, or hatred ; and this, having a reference to 
some particular good or evil, and the possession 
of this, or the avoiding of that, is termed a passion. 
Others are regulated by avarice and sensuality, &c. 
without any excitation ; and these, being constant 
dispositions, are designated habits. 

Habit in man is something like instinct in 
brutes ; the principal difference is, that the former 
is produced by practice, and the latter is im- 
planted by nature. Many habits become so me- 
chanical that they seem to arise without any action 
of the will. If, for mstance, a substance approach 
the eye with great rapidity, the eye will become 
closed before its arrival : but it is not so with an 
infant ; for it is only after the infant has experienced 
the disadvantage of keeping the eye open, that it 
will endeavour to avoid the danger. And this the 
child will accomplish at first but slowly ; afterwards, 
however, it appears to do it without any interference 
of the will ; and, indeed, apparently, without any 
knowledge of the threatened danger. The same 
effect arises with passions and emotions : and al- 
though men may be " led captive " by their in- 
clinations, yet these dispositions are not natural. 
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but gradually acquired ; and they may be counter- 
acted in as little time as they would require in 
forming. But a man becomes liable to a certain 
passion or habit, which may have occupied twenty 
years in attaining its present character; and, be- 
cause he endeavours to cure it in a week, and does 
not succeed, he deems it natural, inherent, and not 
to be removed ! 

ITiere are many actions which are facilitated by 
practice ; and though they are difficult at first, they 
soon become easy; for instance, the art of walking, 
the capability of touching any part of the body with 
the hand (which appears simple to us, because we 
are accustomed to perform it, though it would 
otherwise be very difficult), the capability of taking 
a correct aim, and of throwing a stone or a dart. 
The calculation by which this last performance is 
regulated, is exceedingly indefinite. 

The influence of association is very powerful : it 
operates in exciting thoughts, feelings, and con- 
duct; it arises among similarities and contraries; 
it occasions joy and sorrow, congratulation and 
regret; it connects the impressions arising from 
one sense with those of another. Thus the smell 
of fragrant flowers suggests the colours by which 
the flowers are adorned ; and the mere mention of 
the word, spring, produces an imagination of blos- 
som and verdure. Akenside, in alluding to the 
introduction of past events and pleasing scenery, 
observes, — 

** Such is the secret union, when we fed 
A song, a flower, a name, at once restore 
Those long'-connected scenes." 

o 3 
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The notes or characters of music suggest the de- 
lightful sounds which arise firom musical instru- 
ments ; and Professor Stewart remarks, that, with 
regard to poetical numbers, ** a reader may enjoy 
the harmony of verse without articulating the 
words, even in a whisper." A singular association 
existed in the case of the celebrated Weber ; he 
asserted, that he never looked on any delightful 
scenery, but it produced a train of musical asso- 
ciations. As Pythagoras reduced every movement 
of nature to the rules of music, so Weber seems 
to have been influenced in all his thoughts by the 
principle of harmony. 
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THE PLEASURES RECEIVED BY THE SENSES. 

The senses are the grand entrances to the human 
temple — to the residence of the soul. The organs 
of vision are more particularly important, as being 
the principal avenue of knowledge. And whether 
the soul come out by these doors, as some of the 
ancients supposed ; or whether the impressions are 
conveyed through them to the conscious principle, 
as the phenomena of sight will show ; the influence 
of the eye is exceedingly extensive and useful, 
and visual impressions are most commonly pleas- 
ing. Thoughts of an uneasy kind sometimes 
arise at the appearance of visible things; but 
there are more visible objects that are pleasing 
than disgusting — more that are lively and beau- 
tiful, than dull and ugly. The organs of vision 
take in, as Young observes,— 
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The landscape of the world 



At a small inlet, which a grain might close ; 
And half create the wondrous world they see." 

After a man has examined all the wonders of cre- 
ation, he may come back to his own vision, and 
there he will behold a miracle of miracles ; — not 
3 single universe, but a universe in every eye. 

o 4 
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Objects of attraction meet us at every glance, — the 
vast and the minute, the high and the low, the 
modern and the ancient; every variety of form, 
and every variation of colour, lie subject to our 
inspection. We close our eyes, and the works of 
the Almighty vanish ; we open them, and, in an 
instant, the most distant, as well as the nearest ob- 
ject, becomes exhibited to our view. 

As long as the eye continues perfect, and the 
health of the body allows us to move about, we 
discover something to please us. If we peram- 
bulate the city, we behold handsonnie streets and 
spacious squares, splendid shops and magnificent 
mansions. Our attention is attracted by bridges, 
public buildings, canals, rivers, boats, ships, steam- 
vessels, multitudes of people, and crowds of car- 
riages. If we wander into the country, among the 
retreats of men, or the calm and tranquil abode 
of nature, we behold the milk-white cottage, with 
the lovely woodbine, the jessamine, and the eglBnr 
tine, fantastically intertwining with each other. We 
find ourselves surrounded by farm-yards, ploughed 
fields, verdant meadows, blooming orchards, and 
flowery gardens ; by oxen, cows, milkmaids, and 
ploughmen. The village mill! and the village 
church, with the rural churchyard, where many a 
waving tree, and many a stone, excite a pleasing 
melancholy, in regard to the tenants of this quiet 
spot : — 

, Yet ev'n these bones, from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh, Oray« 
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If we climb the mountain, we behold a vast 
variety of scenery, from the base to the far distant 
horizon. We may almost — 

Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide ; 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

Goldsmith. 

On a clear day, the view from such an altitude is 
vast and imposing ; and if the day be cloudy, we 
are separated from our native earth, and we seem 
to be situated on a lonely island, surrounded by a 
sea of vapour. If the wind drive along the clouds, 
we seem to float upon this ocean of mist And the 
sea, shining brilliantly, produces sometimes a novel 
and enchanting appearance. If we descend into the 
valley, we are gratified with an assemblage of rivulets, 
rivers, cascades, rocks, groves of trees, serpentine 
walks, rural bridges, natural arbours, and lovely 
cottages. The charms of Nature, in her tranquil 
retreats, are exceedingly pleasing to the man of 
taste: — 

So sweet he feels their influence to attract ; 
His fixed soul, to brighten the dull glooms 
Of care, and make the destined road of life 
Delightful to his feet. Akenside. 

On every hand the verdure is variegated by 
flowers ; and these are the most beautiful work- 
manship of Nature. In the hedges we behold the 
primrose and the blossom of the hawthorn ; in the 
fields, the daisy and the cowslip; in gardens 
and shrubberies, the laurel and myrtle, the 
woodbine and jessamine, the pink and the 

o 5 
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rose, with a multitude of every variety of form and 
colour. 

On the shores of the ocean our attention is ex- 
cited by sparkling sands, by shells, by birds, by 
marine vegetation floating on the waters, by grot- 
tos, caverns, rocks, and precipices. If we sail on 
the ocean, we sometimes behold, by day, the hea- 
vens reflected in the glassy waters. Every point, 
as we look forward, exhibits the sun-beams dancing 
on the waves. By night, the moon and stars are 
reflected on the ocean. If the wind blows freshly, 
the ship ploughs its way in the waters, while 
streams of phosphoric gems sweep along its sides. 
In the day, we sometimes behold the stately man- 
of-war, with its canvass spread to the gale, like an 
unconquerable war-horse, plunging and rising 
over the foaming billows. We view the delightful 
landscape which borders the ocean; and the 
rugged shores, which say to the water, — ** Thus 
far shalt thou come; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed." We behold verdant islands; 
and the light-house, which cheers the nightly 
wanderer on the dark and trackless bosom of the 
deep. 

If we walk in our populous cities, among the 
monuments of modern skill ; if we visit the palace, 
or the temple for sacred worship; we behold paint- 
ings, sculpture, and various other productions of 
art. If we wander among the relics of antiquity, 
we behold the ivy-clad tower, the moss-covered 
mound, and the turreted castle; ancient helmets, 
swords, breastplates, furniture, pictures, and sta- 
tues. — These tell us of generations that have 
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passed away, with all their honours, blemishes, 
hopes, and fears ; whose names are almost effaced 
from the tablet of human memory, or historical 
record* Ancient elms, perhaps, adorn the spot 
where many a bold-spirited warrior had mixed his 
clay with the earth fix)m which he sprang. 

Sometimes a flutt'ring breeze 

Discourses with the breathing trees ; 
Which in their modest whispers name 
Those acts which swell'd the cheeks of Fame. 
Much other groves, say they, than these. 
And other hills, him once did please. 
Through groves of pikes he thunder'd then. 
And mountains raised of dying men. 
For all the civic garlands due 
To him, our branches are but few ; 
Nor are our trunks enough to bear 
The trophies of one fertile year. 

Andrew Marvell. 

Wherever we look, we find something to interest 
us. If we travel through our native country, we 
find a novelty in every town. Every valley differs 
from every other ; and so does every river or lake, 
every prospect of the ocean, and every aspect of 
the heavens. Every day brings something new; 
every variation of the weatlier produces some alter- 
ation in the appearance of nature. Every human 
creature is different from every other in stature, 
form, action, and manners. Every man presents, 
in some respects, an object of interest. The softer 
sex are still more interesting ; a beautiful woman 
is one of the most pleasing objects in existence. 
Milton's Eve is the assemblage of all attraction, — 

^ Grace was in all her steps ; heav'n in her eye ; 
In ev'ry gesture, dignity and love." 

o 6 
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Mere proportion, or handsomeness, can be imitated 
by the statuary ; but the soul which beams through 
the material form, and animates it, is the work 
only of the Divinity. 

If we leave our native land, and journey into 
other climes, we find new and pleasing influences 
for the gratification of the vision. On the classic 
ground of Italy and Grreece, beneath a clear and 
tranquU sky, we behold the remains of ancient 
temples and palaces, paintmgs and statuary. We 
are shaded firom the noon-day sun, beneath the 
vine, the orange, or the mulberry tree. If ^^ 
visit Egypt, we discover new sources of interest 
ITiere are the black inhabitants of the deserts, 
and the dusky yellow beings who reside in the 
cities. There are the priests, the high officers, 
the splendid Mamelukes. There are animals of 
various kinds; crocodiles, antelopes, ostriches, 
and pelicans, with parrots of a brilliant plumage. 
In India, we may be delighted by the beautiful 
cocoa tree, by groves of sugar*canes, by superb 
pagodas; by the splendid ceremonies, the wide 
and stately waters, and the pearly banks of the 
" Sacred Ganges.'* In China, we may view scenes 
which are exceedingly interesting. The lakes, 
rivers, and canals ; the shipping, houses, and pa- 
laces ; the cultivation, the customs, and the inha<* 
bitants ; are such as to interest, and sometimes to 
gratify our vision. The eye will not soon become 
tired of seeing ; and the varieties of the globe will 
never fail in attracting, and contributing to the 
pleasures of the senses. 

As the organs of vision are so influential in 
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communicating impressions to men; as they are 
so frequently a source of employment and amuse- 
ment; how dreadful must be the condition of that 
man who is cut oflF from all prospect of external 
things ! Milton has feelingly described the sor- 
rowful effect of his privation : — 

" Thus with the year 



Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, nor the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But clouds instead, and ever-during dark. 
Surround me ; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off; and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out." 

Our great poet, very fortunately, was internally 
illuminated; and thus his mental visions were a 
delightful resource in the absence of external at- 
tractions. Milton was also a philosopher ; but he 
could not avoid lamenting, on some occasions, the 
sad results of his incapability to conduct his do- 
mestic and worldly concerns. On one occasion, 
when those who ought to have sympathised with 
him in his calamity, and have honoured him for his 
mighty genius, meanly oppressed him whom his 
Maker had afflicted, it wrung from him these 
lamentations : ~- 

** Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half; 
Myself a sepulchre, a moving grave ; 
Buried, yet not exempt. 
By privilege of death and burial. 
From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs." 
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From the visioii, we may receive unpleasing as 
well as pleasing feelings; but these seldom arise 
firom the object itself (for almost every thing is 
beautiful in nature), but from the influence of 
association. The lion is a noble anunal ; the tiger 
is handsome ; the ratdesnake is adorned with 
splendid colours ; and many birds that are fierce 
and injurious, are yet exceedingly beautiful. From 
association we experience, on the sight of these 
animals, feelings of fear and terror; but association 
may be regulated in such a manner as to give us a 
greater or lesser degree of uneasiness ; and this will 
depend on the influence of our reason. 

The hearing is a source of many delightful im- 
pressions. The lark animates us in the morning, 
and the nightingale in the evening. Birds of all 
kinds warble in the groves, and make them re- 
sound with their melody. And even the owl, on 
some ancient ruins, among stately trees, as the 
shadows of the evening are gathering around us, 
although not musical, is melancholy and exceed- 
ingly pleasing. Cowper says, — 

** Sounds iDharmonious in themselves, and harsh. 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake." 

Then we may listen to the bleating of sheep and 
the lowing of oxen, with sounds of a similar kind ; 
all of which are generally pleasing. The music of 
the donkey, although not melodious, is ludicrous 
and amusing. The sounds of the beetle, the bee^ 
and the fly, add an interest to rural scenery. The 
murmuring of rills of water, the rushing of cas- 
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cades, the hollow noise of waters among cavernous 
rocks, the whistling of the breeze, the distant roar- 
ing of the sea, the shepherd's pipe, the village 
bdls, the flute in some lonely wood, and the dis« 
tant sound of a bugle, are all contributive to feel- 
ings of delight. Then we have martial music and 
sacred music ; we have music festive and pastoral ; 
we have the harp, lyre, piano, and a multitude of 
other instruments, with the full-sounding organ. 
The latter, in a church or a cathedral, is in its 
most appropriate place. A fine organ, well played, 
with an accompaniment of melodious voices, in 
some sacred tune, with the results of science and 
none of its visible formalities, is a most delightful 
treat to the religious mind and the musical ear. 
Milton, in alluding to an edifice for religious wor- 
ship, says, — 

'* There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below, 
In service high, and anthems clear 
As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes." 

And last, but not least, is the music of the human 
voice. The intonations of the orator will some- 
times produce an effect, when the matter of his 
address is exceedmgly common. Some voices are 
naturally soft and sweet. Ben Jonson says of 
Lady Digby, — 

" The voice so sweet, the words so faire. 
As some soft chime had stroak'd the ayre ; 
And though the sound were parted thence. 
Still left an echo in the sense." 
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The influence of music has been very pleasing 
on all kinds of animate beings, rational and irra- 
tional, and in all parts of the world. Many fa- 
bulous accounts have been given of birds, beasts, 
and fishes, under the influence of melodious sounds. 
But every one has perceived the eflfect in some in- 
stances. Lorenzo says to Jessica, in the ^^ Merchant 
of Venice,** — 

** For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing^ and neighiiig loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Tlieir savage eyes turn'd to a modest gaze. 
By the sweet power of music." 

The Arabs follow their camels singing; and the 
harder they sing, the faster the aniroal travels ; if 
they stop, the camel also stops. The natives of the 
East were accustomed to set out on long voyages 
to the sound of music. Plato supposed, that it 
would scarcely be possible to change the fashion of 
music in a country, without altering the govern- 
ment. The national airs of the Swiss and the 
Scotch produce a powerful impression on the 
natives of those comitries, when they are at a dis- 
tance from home* Solomon says, ^^ As vinegar 
upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy 
heart'' Music was a contmual source of pleasure 
to the celebrated Boerhaave. Luther was exceed- 
ingly delighted with it: he says, — "I give the 
highest place to music; for thereby all anger is 
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forgotten, the deyil is driven away, and melancholy 
with many tribulations and evil thoughts are ex- 
pelled ; it is the best solace for a sad and sorrow- 
ful mind." Milton says, — and here he speaks his 
own feeling, and that of most sensitive minds, or of 
all that are attuned to " soul-inspiring melody,"— 

'* And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

Some men are gifted with an exceedingly cor- 
rect ear. In the case of Milton, the loss of sight 
improved his sense of hearing. Mr. Elwood, a 
quaker, was accustomed to attend on him every 
afternoon, and to read to him out of the Greek 
and Latin authors; but the poet could always 
judge by the sound whether Elwood understood 
the passage or not. 

Many persons have possessed no taste for music. 
Shakspeare, in the often-quoted passage from the 
" Merchant of Venice," says, — 

'* The man that hath no music in himself. 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night. 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted.'^ 

And Polybius remarks of the inhabitants of Cynete, 
who slighted music, that they were the most un- 
cultiv(^t4^d and cruel of the Greeks, But a sus- 
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ceptibility of sounds may exist without a suscepti- 
bility of the finer moral influences ; and thus Nero, 
and many other unfeeling men, have been lovers of 
music. On the other hand, there have been many 
intellectual men who have been affected but little 
by melodious sounds. Burke, Pitt, Fox, Dr. 
Johnson, and Pope, were not particularly fond of 
music. 

Every thing is liable to abuse ; and thus we may 
observe in musical performances, that there is too 
great an inclination to produce what is difficult, 
rather than what is melodious and harmonious. 
Scientific music, as it is termed, is something like 
scientific cookery ; the substance is spoilt, except 
for an acquired taste. Sir Jonas Barrington ob- 
serves, in alluding to the effects of natural melody 
and harmony, — " The plaintive national music of 
Ireland does not reach the heart a moment sooner 
for passing through a mob of scientific variations." 
And the same may be said of most other national 
airs. The reply which Dr. Johnson made to a 
remark at a public concert might have been quite 
appropriate. His friend, who was fond of scientific 
performances, was surprised to observe Johnson 
playing with the skirt of his coat during some ex- 
ceedingly skilful part, and he endeavoured to recall 
the attention of his companion by intimating the 
difliculty of the performance. " Difficult," replied 
the Doctor, " difficult ! I wish it were impossible !" 
The music of the modern practitioner is not usually 
the music of nature. A man may make many cu- 
rious transpositions of words, so as to produce very 
singular poetry, as many of the Latin writers have 
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done ; but this is not the poetry of nature. It may 
be introduced as a fashion, and it will perish as a 
fashion. Poetry, oratory, or music, should be 
founded on the principles which are common to 
mankind; and then it will be permanent — it will 
always attract and delight: otherwise it will be 
temporary; and future generations will laugh at 
our folly, as we now laugh at the absurdity of our 
predecessors. 

We derive many pleasures from the sense of 
taste ; but these are principally of one description* 
An uneasiness is produced by an abstinence from 
meat and drink, which is removed by eating and 
drinking. Hunger and thirst, then, are generally 
necessary to the pleasures arising from taste. A tra- 
veller, while drinking of a grateful stream ; or the 
labourer, while eating his evening meal ; enjoys a 
high degree of luxury. All the blessings of Pro- 
vidence are productive of enjoyment, if they be mo- 
derately used. The hedger enjoys his pastry; 
friends enjoy a convivial meal ; and a large com- 
pany may enjoy a splendid feast. Fruits, wines, 
conserves — all the most dainty parts of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms — are appropriated for in- 
creasing the pleasures of the human taste. 

And then, with regard to smelling, we are 
regaled in a salubrious country with a variety of 
delightful scents ; the fresh fragrance of the morn- 
ing, the breezes which are wafted from the hay- 
field in the evening, the smell of the hawthorn, 
and thousands of wild flowers, the delightful 
fragrance of gardens, with an infinity of other 
pleasing influences. 
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The sensations which we derive from feeling are 
two-fold. That arising from contact or touch, 
which relates to hardness, softness, roughness, and 
smoothness; and that which is internal, and in- 
cludes the hilarity and comfort of health, with the 
depression and pain of sickness. The sense of 
touch is applicable to all the senses. The eye, the 
ear, the nose, the mouth, may be all affected by 
touch. And thus when Dr. Barret, a vice-provost 
of the Dublin University (as Sir Jonas Barrington 
relates), was dining one day in a public company, 
he took up a peach, as he fancied, and bit it ; bat 
it happened to be a lump of ice coloured in the 
manner of a peach ; the sensation produced on bis 
teeth was so powerful that he cried out he was 
scalded, bolted out of the room screaming, ran 
home as fast as he could, and then sent for an 
apothecary ! Now, this was an iippression on the 
sense of feeling, and not on the taste. 

Sensations of pleasure are produced on the ex- 
ternal sense of feeling, by the delightful transition 
from oppressive cold to warmth — from excessive 
heat to a situation of comparative coolness. Warm 
bathing in cold weather, or cold bathing in warm 
weather, is a source of pleasure ; and so is the 
touch of soft, smooth, and silky substances. Some 
men are exceedingly susceptible of external feel- 
ing. This arises from an irritable surface of the 
body; and thus one person is more ticklish than 
another, and the same person more or less tick- 
lish at different times. The imagination oper- 
ates powerfully in producing feelings of liking 
and aversion. Dr. Cheyne remarks, that men of 
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imagination are generally given to sensual pleasure, 
because the objects of sense yield them a more 
delicate touch, and a livelier sensation, than they 
do others." Sometimes the particular nature of 
the body will invite pleasing or unpleasing im- 
pressions. Curran possessed a mighty aversion to 
fleas ; and this arose in opposition to the rule that 
love produces love, for they delighted to flock 
about him. He used to say, that if there were 
fleas in the house, they would always travel to his 
bed-room; and that once they were so numerous, 
that if they had all pulled in the same direction, 
they would have hauled him out of bed. 

The pleasure of reclining after labour, with 
other sensations of a similar kind, belong to the 
internal rather than the external feeling. It arises 
not from touch, but from the cessation of oppres- 
sion and straining to which the body had been 
subject. The enjoyment which results from the 
internal sense of feeling is rather negative than 
positive ; it is the absence of uneasiness : and thus 
a person who sometimes experiences pain, may 
possess as much happiness as he who is always 
sound and vigorous ; for the man who never suffers, 
will never be exhilarated because he is healthy. 
The sensation of pain, in itself, is an evil, and 
productive of unhappiness; therefore we endeavour 
to avoid it, and rejoice when we are freed from 
sickness. The Stoics pretended to despise it ; but 
Dionysius, one of Zeno's disciples, cried out, when 
he was afflicted by a violent disorder, — " My 
master taught me a false doctrine, when he said 
that pain was not an evil ! " There is, however, a 
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firmness which may arise from anodiGt source. 
When Arcesilaus, for example^ was aflPected by 
pain, he consoled himself that his intellectiiai 
Acuities were unimpaired; and irhen £picurus 
was racked by the gout, he comforted himself by 
reflecting that he had devoted the principal part of 
his life to the benefit and information of mankind. 
And when many a virtuous and pious man has 
been painfiilly racked by disease, he has felt a 
dependence on the favour of the Most High with 
regard to the events of this life, and a hope of 
landing soon on the blissful shores of everlasting 
repose. When a pleasing feeling intervenes to 
check a sensation of an opposite kind, it is a na- 
tural kind of counteraction ; but we might as well 
call black white, as pain unpainful, or pleasure 
unpleasant. 

When the sensation of pain comes upon us, it 
frequently darkens our prospect, as when the beau- 
ties of nature fade away in the gloom of the even- 
ing ; but when the feeling of health and hilarity 
arises, our prospect brightens, as when the shadows 
of night are passing away, the morning commenc- 
ing, and the beauties of nature bursting upon our 
view — while the gilded domes and towers, and 
the shining lakes, are emblematic of the brightness 
and beauty of our mental imagery. 

The days which are spent in pain are very few, 
in comparison with those which are spent in health) 
and the enjojonent of the senses. The disadvan- 
tages and the sorrows of men are occasioned, in a 
great measure, by folly or excessive indulgence. 
Some men appear as if they had exchanged the 
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mental for the sensual principle ; as if their souls 
had descended into their stomachs ; and there had 
been digested and carried into the circulation, 
and, for ever after, had operated only through the 
senses. But they lose the enjojrment which they 
fondly pursue; for as blotting-paper, when it is 
saturated with ink, will receive no further impres- 
sion ; so the senses, when they become satiated, will 
receive no further enjoyment. 
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CHAP. m. 

ON LAUGHTER AND WEEPING. 

When an influence of a pleasing kind arises, from 
the receiving of a benefit, the avoiding of an evil, 
or the occurrence of an amusing incident, it occa- 
sions smiles ; when it is powerful and unexpected, 
but ludicrous, humorous, or witty, it produces 
laughter. In this case the nerves affect some part 
of the membranes, and occasion a feeling of oppres- 
sion ; and laughing is a convulsive effort for their 
relief. The fifth pair of nerves extend their 
branches to the mouth, the muscles of the cheek, 
the eyes, the stomach, &c. ; these are affected by 
the mind; and thus laughter influences almost all 
the system. 

We laugh at certain ideas; — a semblance of pre- 
tension to reality ; of worthlessness to worth ; of 
vulgarity to gentility. We laugh contemptuously 
at formality, at foppery, at dandyism, at prudery, 
at the lying accounts of travellers, and the boasted 
exploits of soldiers and seamen. We laugh at 
hypocrisy, when the conduct greatly disagrees with 
the character. When, for instance, the inmates of 
a monastery, who were laid aside from the contact 
of society, being too holy and pure for the com- 
mon engagements, manners, and company of men ; 
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who were favoured with facilities for holy contem* 
plations and divine engagements, are described by 
an old author, as ^^ fit for nothing but eating and 
drinking, gaming, making bowstrings and ferret 
bags, catching rabbits, whisding to linnets," &c. 
the contrast of what they should have been, with 
what they were, produces a smile accompanied by 
a feeling of contempt. A similar sensation arises 
on the unexpected discovery of meanness. The 
great Duke of Marlborough was exceedingly penu- 
rious. On one occasion he borrowed sixpence 
from a friend to pay for a coach ; and then he put 
the money into his pocket and walked home. 
Laughter is produced by eccentricity. When the 
friends of Dr. Swift visited him, in the expectation 
of a dinner, he would sometimes give them a shil- 
ling each to go out and buy something to eat. 
Laughter is produced by an afiPectation of fine lan- 
guage, when the words are clipt like coin from the 
hands of Jews ; and when, in an attempt to astonish 
the auditory by learned words, the hearers are as- 
tonished and amused by nonsense. A pompous 
style of writing — something strange and magni- 
loquent, produces sometimes a similar effect — 

** Such mighty nothings in so strange a style, 
Amaze th' unlearned, and make the learned smile." 

A boast, or a far-fetched compliment in favour of 
one's self, produces a smile of contempt ; and we 
smile when we see it checked. Some fool wrote 
over the door of his study, '* Let nothing evil 
enter here.'* Diogenes wrote underneath, ^* By 
what door does the owner enter?" 

We laugh in good humour and approval at an 
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amusing story (duMigh it be false), provided it be 
witty and evidently fictitious. For example^ Iqr- 
perbolical accounts of gales of wind so strong aste 
Uow the teeth out of a saw ; fogs so dense as to 
be cut in slices with a knife; cold so extreme that 
fluid in a pot would boil on one side while it was 
frozen on the other ; and, that language would be- 
come congelated as soon as it was uttered, and 
remain without sound until the weather became 
warm, and then it would thaw and produce a clat* 
ter in all directions. The encounter of Don 
Quixote with the windmill, and the calculating 
policy of Sancho Panf a, are both ludicrous. The 
adventures of Hudibras ; the performance of I^* 
ramus and Thisbe in the ^^ Midsummer Nights' 
Dream ;" and the history of Commodore Trunniou, 
produce laughter and amusement. Playful tricks 
of kittens, or artful children, occasion the same 
effect ; and so do the antics of a mountebank, or 
the actual insignificance and the affected import- 
ance of a conversation and a quarrel between 
Punch and Joan in a puppet-show. 

Laughter will be excited by humorous decep* 
tions, when the object of the speaker is merely to 
amuse himself at the expense of the listener. A 
simple countryman visited Greenwich, and was 
astonished at the magnificence of the edifice, the 
internal regulations, and the dress and appearance 
of so many inmates. But he met with one num 
who was clothed in a yellow jacket — a badge of 
disgrace for misconduct. " How is this," enquired 
the countryman, " that you and two or three others 
are dressed in this way ?" — ** Oh ! " replied the 
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Mlow, ** we as wears yellow jackets are the music, 
•you must know ; and I am the one what plays th^ 
first fiddle — that is it." : 

A ludicrous efiect will be sometimes produced by 
an artful play upon words ; or a misapplication of 
their meaning. In Hudibras, we are told, that — «• 



When the fight becomes a chase. 
He wins the day who wins the race.* 



The argument on courage, by the same author, is 
exceedingly logical and conclusive — 

** For as we see th' eclipsed sun 
By mortals is more gaz'd upon, 
Tlian when, adom'd with all his light. 
He shines in serene sky most bright ; 
So valour in a low estate. 
Is most admir'd and wonder'd at." 

The argument of Dr. Slop to ** my uncle Toby," 
on the seven sacraments, is somewhat similar — ^ 
" Are there not seven planets ? Seven days in the 
week? Seven golden candlesticks?" This, of 
course, was quite conclusive. 

During the administration of Mr. Pitt, a certain 
volunteer corps offered their services to the Go- 
vernment on the condition of being kept in the 
country. Mr. Pitt, to whom the communication 
wias made, replied, that they should not be sent 
out of the kingdom except in case of an invasion. 
Sometimes a novel application of words arises from 
a disarrangement or confusion of ideas. Sir Boyle 
Aoche declared in the Irish House of Conunons, 
during a discussion on courage, that " the very 
best way to avoid danger, is to meet it plump" The 
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father of Mr. Boswell was (as Miss Hawkins re- 
lates) liable to mistakes of this kind. On one occa- 
sion it was observed to him, that a large pit, which 
he had caused to be dug for a pond, was uneven at 
the edge, so that the water would be likely to run 
out. ** I have provided for that," replied Mr. 
Bpswell, ** by having had the pond dug deeper in 
that part** An dd gentleman who was accustomed 
to take a walk roUiid St. James's Park every day, was 
met on one occasion ambulating in a direction con- 
trary to his usual circuit. " Well," said his friend, 
" do you still continue your walk?" — *' I can- 
not," he replied, " do so much now, for I am 
getting rather old and infirm j but I tell you what I 
do instead : I walk half the way round, and then 
walk back." 

Sometimes we laugh with envy, but this is 
rather a grin. Laughter is generally pleasing; 
but an expression of malice is disgusting. On 
some occasions a smile is forced for the purpose of 
checking, or concealing, unpleasant feelings; and 
sometinies it arises from a fiendish prospect of hu- 
man misery. 

" Death 

Grinn'd horrible a ghastly dmiie, to hear 
His famine should be fill'd." 

On some occasions we laugh involuntarily. He 
sensation of tickling will produce it ; and when we 
wish particularly to avoid laughter, we are almost 
sure to be overcome by it. In relating a dolefiil 
story, if it be new and surprising, unless the feel- 
ing of grief, at that moment, be very powerful, • 
person will be likely to smile; because the mo* 
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mentary sensation of pleasure, in exciting surprise, 
ivill counteract every other feeling. When the 
occurrence is ludicrous, an attempt to prevent 
risibility is like an endeavour to keep the rolling 
billow from breaking on the shore. Some men 
resemble bottled ale; they are very sober when 
they are cool, but when they are excited, they are 
•• up" and uncontrollable. In social company, in a 
public assembly, ^nd sometimes in a place of wor- 
ship, an accidental and ludicroui^ occurrence will 
overcome, even in the soberest man, all consider- 
ations of decency and propriety. While an eminent 
minister of the last century, was walking in a 
very contemplative mood to the place of worship 
ill which he had to officiate, a large pig rapidly 
passed him, and running between the legs of a 
decent countrywoman, carried her several yards On 
its back, and then tumbled her into a ditch. The 
effect of this ludicrous occurrence on the clergy* 
man was exceedingly powerful at the time; and 
especially when he discovered that the frighted 
traveller was not at all injured. He proceeded^ 
however, to the church, and had arrived at the 
middle of an impressive sermon, when, during a 
pause, he happened to see the very woman, in 
clean apparel, and with great complacency, look- 
ing in his face. The whole occurrence, in its 
most ludicrous aspect, burst upon his fancy; he 
bit his lips ; he endeavoured to recall his attention 
to the sermon; but all was fruitless; he sunk back 
on the seat of the pulpit in a violent fit of laughter. 
We laugh, sometimes, at the blunders and 
eccentricities of others, when we are in their com- 
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pany, and would wiUingly check our merriment* 
Andrew Forman, Bishop of Murray, undertook to' 
say grace at a splendid entertainment which wttt 
given to the Pope and several cardinals at Rome. 
Being a bad Latin scholar, he made a very bung*^ 
ling speech, both with r^ard to quantity and 
quality, on which his Holiness and the rest of iM 
company could not refrain from loud laughter. Thl 
bishop, being incensed (in the same barbarovis 
language, which they could not understand), gav^ 
them all to the devQ, in the name of the Fathef, 
Son, and Holy Ghos^ to which, very unsuspect^ 
ikigly, they said, " Arten.** '" 

On many occasions we laugh at mistakes irhicK 
are produced by the senses. The neap-sighte<i 
man, for instance, is continually liable to ludicrous 
occurrences. He accosts strangers, and passes his 
own acquaintance; he takes the arm of a stitoige 
faldy in the street, believing her to be his wife, and 
it is only by an awkward explanation tteit h€ 
dbcovers his error ; whereas his own partner in 
life is sometimes passed as a total stranger. A 
liear-sighted gentleman was engaged to a detfUSH 
4ady, and the day was fixed for the coBsum iiiat8 < Wk 
of die happy marrif^. At the time appokited t^ 
bridegroom, with blissful anticipations of futwe 
joys, was ready to be ofiered up as a willing' Stt<^ 
fice at the hymeneal altar, in company, as he faiit 
eied, with his beloved bride; but when he hi<d 
ipledgcd himself, and the ceremony was nearly 
terminated, he ^soovered that he had been finked^ 
by an artful old feth^^ with an dder duughM: of 
dbe tome family ! 
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^ . A defective sense of hearing, though a painful 
affliction^ frequently occasions laughter. The re- 
plies which are made by deaf persons are seldom 
relevant, ajod are frequeatly ludi^ous*. If it be 
said — "I hope you are very well to-day;" tlie 
reply sometimes is, — " Why, yes, it certainly is 
lisie, very fine for the season :" or if the remark be 
-~ " 'Tis a delightful day;" the reply, perhaps^ is, 
— -" Yes, I'm pretty tolerable, thank you: how's 
iBistress, and the boy?" Indistinctness of hear- 
uig occasioned by distance sometimes produce^ 
laughable mistakes. The squalling of a cat is mis- 
taken for the wailing of a child ; distant thunder 
sometimes makes the soldier screw his courage up, 
believing it to be artillery. A parrot speaks, and we 
answer respectfully, conceiving it to be a human 
^oice. We meet with awkward and laughable errors 
arising from the taste, the smell, and the feeling* 

On iQany occask>ns, if we endeavour to laugii 
we cannot ; or, if we are anxious to make others 
laugh, by prefacing our story, we do not succeed. 
Many persons, who are exceedingly humorous 
and witty, seldom laugh ; and thus the composed 
imd serious countenance of the relator ccmtributes 
to the greatness of the contrast, and the sud** 
denness of the discovery, which operates very 
powerfully in producing laughter. A disposition 
to risibility is dependent principally on education. 
The perception and the production of wit and' 
humour are not natural but acquired* We must 
understand the meaning of words, and the nature 
of actions, befere one thing will appear reasonable 
and another foolish; one coauBOQ and anoth^ 
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eccentric. What will affect one man will be in- 
capable of influencing another. Laughter is very' 
appropriate for the discountenance of absurdity, 
vice, and impiety, in those cases where a more serious 
opposition would be ineffectual ; but it is ill-timed 
and unjustifiable, if it be used instead of calm and 
persuasive language; or if it be employed in oppo- 
sition to propriety, virtue, or religion. It should - 
never be encouraged against deformity or unavoid-- 
able ignorance; and although a smile will some-' 
times arise, yet it should be immediately checked. 
As we are, directly or indirectly, the cause of all 
our actions, so we are, generally, responsible for' 
intemperate or ill-directed ridicule or laughter. 

The constant practice of laughing, which iSome- 
persons have acquired, is far from being pleasing or 
praise-worthy. Some men meet every thing with 
an unmeaning smile, as if the working part of their- 
countenance were supplied by the machinery of an 
ape. Such people are generally defective in their* 
mental faculties. A fool carries a grin in his fea- 
tures. According to Cowper, — •' 

— '* Folly ever has a vacant stare, 
A simpering countenance, and a trifling air.^ 

And Pope, 

** Eternal smiles his emptiness hetray. 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way." 

A person of this kind is a tiresome companion. A 
laugh may be introduced occasionally, as a chorus 
in music, but a continual chorus would be a con- 
tinual and unpleasant din. Laughter in a mode-^' 
rate degree is contributive to health and rational-^ 
pleasure. It stimulates the corporal functions, en-^ 
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livens the feelings, promotes good will, banishes 
gloomy vapours, and makes a man better pleased 
with himself and with others, and better calculated 
for carrying on his necessary engagements, 
whether they be bodily or mental. But excessive 
laughter injures the health, and depresses the 
animal spirits. 

Some writers have imagined that laughter is 
inconsistent with good feelings and good manners. 
Mr. Hobbes fancied that it arose from a feeling of 
superiority or contempt ; and Dr. Arbuthnot says, 
that laughing is less noble, as an expression of 
feeling, than neighing. Rigidly strict persons have 
deemed laughing inconsistent with piety. But 
people are too much inclined to run from one ex- 
treme to the other ; or to fancy that, because ex- 
cessive laughing is indecorous, occasional laughing 
must be so likewise ; but this is illogical and ab- 
surd. Gluttony is injurious ; therefore, in order 
to avoid it, we must eat nothing ! Lord Chester- 
field fancied that to laugh was to violate good 
manners; but the most eminent men for know- 
ledge, virtue, and good-breeding, have indulged 
themselves in this practice, and excited a cheerful 
feeling in themselves and others. Dr. Beattie 
says, ** A well-bred man will be careful not to 
laugh louder or longer than others ; nor to laugh 
at all when he has reason to think that the jest 
will not be equally relished by the company." 
Laughter, then, is allowable and advantageous if it 
be temperately used and properly directed ; but it 
is objectionable if the rules of reason and good 
feeling be violated. 
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Weeping, in one respect, is somewhat ^nilir to 
laughing; the same nerres are affected by the 
mind: the body is oppressed^ and a conyal^t6 
$£R>rt is made for its relief. When the degree of 
sorrow is sli^t, or when the tears are exhausted 
and the viTidbess of the impression is diminishedy 
but the body still continues disordered by the in- 
fluence of grief, then sighing takes place. But as 
the indulgence of sighing on almost every occasioii 
will produce a habit, so also will the indulgence 
oi weeping. Some people weep, not because they 
have more trouble than others, but because diey 
wish to obtain a benefit. On some occasions weep- 
ing is practised for the purpose of exciting pity. 
The applicant for mercy is doubly eU>quent when 
the petition is accompanied by tears; and if widi 
this there be youth, beauty, and the winning graces 
of the softer sex, the entreaty will be almost irre* 
sistible. Such^ perhaps, was the appeal of the 
daughters of Darius to the Macedonian conqueror. 
It is puerile for a man to cry, except on any im- 
portant occasion ; and then it should be not on his 
own account, but for the misfortunes of others. 
The North American Indians think it disgraceful 
if a man weep for bodily pain, but they allow him 
to shed tearb for the loss of his firiends, or the dis* 
tresses of his countrymen. 

Weeping is a natural expression of sorrow ; and 
thus, among those who have not been regulated by 
education, and, indeed, among all who are affected 
by the changes of this life, tears will firequently 
flow. Dryden says — 

*' Laughter is easy, but the wonder lies. 
What store of brine supplies the weeper's eyes.** 
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We cry as soon as we enter into the world, but we 
do not laugh, as some maintain, until aAer forty 
days ; consequently, crying would seem to be more 
natural then laughing. Human beings weep on party- 
ing with their friends — when the last grasp of the 
hand is slackening, and the last sound of kindness is 
on the lip, and that face is turning away which may 
never be seen again ; they weep when provinces, 
and kingdoms, and the wide expanse of ocean, sepa- 
rtite them from their native shores ; they weep when 
they return to the land of their birth, when they 
behold friends from whom they have been long ab- 
sent ; they weep at unexpected success and at un- 
expected failure; they weep in sufiFering the extremes 
of cold, of heat, of hunger and thirst; they weep at 
the pensive sounds of instrumental music, at the 
mehuicholy murmuring of streams, at the melodi- 
ous strains of the human voice, at the soft whispers 
of trees, at the whistling of the wind, at the musical 
sounds of birds ; they weep on the sight of a rural 
church, of a churchyard, of the turf which covers 
departed friends ; they shed tears when they read 
the impassioned language of poetry, and the so- 
lemn lessons of the moralist; when they read of 
tragical events, and the sorrows of human life ; 
when they behold on canvass the shipwrecked 
sailor, the mangled warrior, the wringing hands of 
the widow, and the distress of the orphan. St. 
Gregory used to say, that paintings produced as 
much effect on him as actual occurrences — some 
representations in particular would make him weep 
for an hour outright Eloquence produces tears, 
whether the orator discourse on the beauty of the 

p 6 
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heavens, or the delights of the earth ; the splendour 
of the Divinity, or the lowliness of man ; the dan- 
gers of the past, or the risk of the future ; of plague, 
famine, or pestilence ; the joys of the blessed, or 
the misery of the lost. Excessive laughter occa- 
sions weepmg, and mirth is frequently the introduce 
tioh to sadness. The practice of evil produces 
tears of repentance; the performance of good 
works — the feeding of the hungry, and the cloth- 
ing of the naked — occasions tears of joy. Devotioh 
is frequently accompanied by weeping; as when 
the Babylonians fell down before Baal, and the 
Hindoos prostrated themselves in the presence of 
Vishnou ; when the Druids worshipped in their 
gloomy woods, and the Ghebers adored the bril- 
liant flame; the Delphians Apollo, and the The- 
bans Serapis ; when they retired into holy cells or 
sacred groves, then would they moisten the ground 
with tears of repentance. And thus may the Pa- 
pist weep before the holy cross, or the image of 
the virgin; and the Protestant at the altar, or in 
the stillness of solitude, when no human sound is 
heard, but where the ear of the Deity is opened to 
the softest sigh. Ben Jonson says of Lady Di^by, 
in her retirement, 

** She spent more time in teares her selfe to dresse 
For her devotions, and those sad essayes 
Of sorrow, than all pompe of gaudy dales.'* 

The appearance of ruins, of broken statues, of 
worm-eaten books, of mouldering paintings; the 
remains of splendid monuments, and of sacred 
temples — these show the transitory nature of hu- 
man grandeur, and occasion tears. The revisiting 
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of the scenes of youth — the fields, the walks, the 
gardens, the house where happy hours were spent, 
occasions weeping. 

Children cry when they are christened ; they cry 
when they are dressed ; they cry when they are at 
school; they cry when they are home. People 
weep when they are severely blamed, and when 
they are greatly praised. Tears start into the eyes 
of the disappointed voyager, when having seen, as 
he fancied, the haven of repose, he finds that he 
must still weather many a dark and boisterous night 
before he will be welcomed by his smiling family ; 
and he weeps tears of joy when he safely arrives in 
port We weep when we anticipate days and 
years of sorrow, and we weep when we consider 
that we shall die so soon. We weep at the pros^ 
pect of death, and weep with joy at the hopes of a 
blessed resurrection. Warriors weep at defeat, 
and they weep with delight at gaining a victory. 
Alexander wept that he had not another world to 
conquer; Caesar, that he had not performed as 
much as the Macedonian ; Xerxes, that his army 
would perish in a century ; Charles XII. and Na- 
poleon, that they could not contend with the ice, 
the storms, and the snows of Russia. People ex- 
cite themselves to tears at the imagery of their own 
fancy — they conjure up alarms, both ghostly and 
bodUy. The tear of feeling trickles down the 
cheek at pleasing thoughts and painful remem- 
brances. The din of war produces weeping among 
women and children ; the account of a battle occa- 
sions lamentation among widows and orphans. 
The blessing of peace produces tears of gratitude 
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and joy. The dbakis of slavery, and the lash of 
the taskmaster, occasion groans and tears. The 
emancipation from bondage, when the chains are 
broken o£^ and the limbs r^ain their fr'eedom, 
when the heavens smile on the liberated slave, 
and rays of liberty and joy shine around him -^^ 
this is accompanied by weeping. The passion erf* 
love is accompanied by tears. And as the bright 
rays of the morning sparkle among dew-drops, so 
the ceremony of marriage is preceded and followed 
by weeping. People weep when they are power- 
fully excited by gratitude, by anger, or spleen; 
they weep when they are anticipating, and when 
they are experiencing; when they are wakin^^ 
and when they ^e sleeping ; when ihej are living, 
and when they are dying. In all cases, the e£fect 
is somewhat alike, but how dissimilar is the C8U9e ! 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE INFLUENCE OF NOVELTY. 

The term novelty applies to everything new — either 
newly invented, or newly exhibited to us ; in the 
fermer case the thing is novel to the world, in the 
latter it is novel to ourselves. Novelty power- 
fully influences the senses, the passions, and the 
manners of human beings; it furnishes amuse- 
ment, employment, and maintenance for man ; it 
accompanies him in his progress through this va- 
riable being, from the commencement of life to 
the period of dissolution. 

Novelty may be either pleasing or unpleasijng. 
When it affects the senses by grateful influences, 
it occasions admiration and delight. How power- 
fully must the vision of Adam have been affected, 
when he was introduced to being ! Every thing 
which he beheld was new. There was drawn out 
before him, the plain, the fruitful valley, the 
verdant hill. Shrubs and trees were distributed 
around him. The earth was strewed with flowers : 
rivulets and rivers diversified the scene, — 

** Rolling on orient pearl, and sands of gold." 

The ocean, perhaps, was stretched out as a plain 
of silver in the distant view; the heavens were 
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robed in splendour; the sun shone briUIantly. 
His own person — himself, was an inextricable 
mystery. He could move; he could think; he 
could behold the display of creation; he could 
close his eyes, and exclude every impression. All 
was new; and every thing, he might naturally 
have fancied, would remain the same ; but, he was 
destined to behold a series of novelties. In a 
short time, he saw the sun sinking below the ho- 
rizon. The heavens were adorned in their most 
splendid robes, like the gorgeous display of an 
Eastern monarch. A shade was cast over the val- 
leys, and darkness began to gather among the trees, 
while their tops and branches were still illumined 
in the sunbeams. The shadows of evening are 
now gathered around him; the twinkling stars 
adorn the heavens ; but the beauties of hill, vale, 
waters, trees, and flowers, are departed ! How sen- 
sibly must he have been affected I He would now 
conclude that his future time must be spent in 
darkness ; but he looks towards the east, and 
across the wide expanse of waters he beholds a 
gleam of light, which leads the eye to some great 
luminary, rising above the horizon, to cheer the 
nightly solitude; and, as it mounts to the zenith, 
new beauties delight the vision of this lonely and 
astonished inhabitant of the earth. After a short 
period the moon sinks, the sun rises in the hea- 
vens, and the same delightful scenery is exhibited 
which was beheld the previous day. 

We can imagine the effect of novelty in pro- 
ducing admiration; when travellers, who having 
been toiling for many days or weeks, on the bum- 
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itig sands of interminable deserts, come suddenly 
upon some lovely valley, watered by cooling 
streams, shaded by groves of trees, and beautified 
with clusters of flowers. Or, we can fancy the 
pleasure which would be produced on way-worn 
voyagers, who had been long toiling on the great 
deep, and they come to some blest isle, 

" Where the voluptuous breeze 



The peaceful native breathes, at eventide. 
From nutmeg groves, and bow'rs of cinnamon." 

To the infant every thing is novel, and almost 
eveiy thing is a source of admiration. The people 
who move to and fro ; the walls and furniture of 
the room; the fire and the candles; the bustle 
and movement of men and carriages ; the heavens, 
sunshine, and rain. These occasion interest and, 
surprise. Dr. Brown has enquired, " What me- . 
taphysician is there, however subtile and profound 
in his analytical enquiries, and however successful 
in the analyses which he has made, who would 
not give all his past discovery, and all his hopes of 
future discovery, for the certainty of knowing, 
with exactness, what every infant feels ?" But he 
would, probably, meet with few who would sacri- 
fice so much for the purpose ; and yet the feelings 
of an infant must be exceedingly interesting. 

We can easily suppose the effect which would 
be produced on a company of savages, if, in the 
midst of their woods, one of our best military bands 
were to strike up a powerful strain of martial 
inusic. At first they would sit motionless, or 
Stand as statues ; then look towards the place from 
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whence the sounds proceeded, where they would 
behold a company of persons, in many coloured 
dresses, and splendid ornaments, with curious mu*- 
sical instruments, dropt, as they would fancy, from 
the clouds. 

But the effect of novelty may be painful ; and 
this feeling will be powerful in the same prcqior^ 
tion as the circumstances are important and new. 
Suppose, for instance, a person who had been 
trained in the ways of propriety and virtue were 
introduced, for the first time, to a village-wake, or 
some such brutal holyday, where he would behold 
buU-baiting, and cock-fighting, boxing, and drunk- 
enness ; where he would listen to quarrelling and 
profane swearing; how would his feelings ^be 
shocked ! He would scarcely have &ncied that 
a spot so small, on the surface of the globe^ 
eould have exhibited so great a variety of widt« 
edness. 

Or, we may imagine some One endowed with a 
delicate ear for music, who had been accustomed 
to the practice of delightful harmony, obliged, for 
the first time, to listen to the harsh scraping of 
some barbarous labourer on the violin, or the use^ 
less attempts of some tasteless practitioners to per*- 
form a piece of music ! How irksome and insuffisr** 
able must such an ordeal be to a man of refinement; 
and how would its painfiilness be increased by its 
novelty ! 

By the same rule, a person who may have been 
accustomed to luxury and dainty food, but is 
obliged, for the first time, to feed on loathsome 
bread and nauseous water, feels doubly the misei^r 
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ef his condition. And thus the man who has 
been used to salubrious air and grateful scents, 
will be the more affected by disgusting smells* 

Novelty operates also in powerfully exciting the 
passions. Suppose a general to be usually unfor* 
tunate in his combats with the enemy, and his 
army to be consequently dispirited; but, upon 
some particular occasion^ the favours of fortune 
and of Providence are bestowed upon them, their 
efibrts are successful, and the main body of the 
enemy begin to waver, how would this inspirit 
them, and brighten their courage ! They would 
rush forward, unconscious and careless of danger, 
and die foe must fiy before such unconquerable 
Mdour! 

If a man who had lived in poverty, in dependence 
on others for a subsistence, had constantly wished 
ibrindep^idence and comparative influence, andhad 
endeavoured to swim against the stream of advert 
sity but had never succeeded, and, all at once, a 
handsome fortune were left to him, how would his 
eyes sparkle with exultation 1 If a person had be^ 
separated from his friends, and doomed to spend 
^ days in the solitude of a foreign land, and he met, 
.tmexpectedly, with some of his nearest and kind- 
est friends, how would his countenaince beam with 
ddight ! The novelty of the circumstance would 
increase the amount of his joy ! 

A traveller in a foreign country would be ex«- 
ceedingly pleased to discover some trinket which 
had been made in his native city ; and especially 
if he saw on it the name of an intimate friend as 
die manufacturer. A toy, a dog, or a cat, under 
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some circumstances, has occasioned teats. A beaur 
tifiil female has appeared more lovely, when in- 
teresting events have introduced her to our notice i 
and one who is not usually attractive has appeared 
so, when novelty has thrown its fascinations around 
her. 

The feeling of hope may be excited most 
powerfully by novel and unexpected circumstances. 
When the mariner has been long toiling in storms 
and dangers ; when the heavens have been covered 
with darkness, and no information or guidance 
could be gained from the stars or the sun, the 
tempest suddenly ceases, the cheering sun-beams 
break upon him, and he finds himself, unexpect-* 
edly, near the haven where he would be, — how 
does his heart exult with hope, and the conscious- 
ness of security ! 

The passions may be excited, also, ui an un* 
•pleasing manner; the feeling of fear may be power- 
fully produced by novelty. Suppose, for instance^ 
a youth, who was trained in the ways of tranquil- 
lity and enjoyment, with a feeling heart for the 
sufferings of others, to be brought, all at once, on 
the field of war and bloodshed. Suppose hini 
passing along some narrow defile, where the distant 
scenes could scarcely affect him, and where he 
would perceive only a din of discordant sounds. 
But, on a sudden, he reaches the termination of 
the passage, and all the pomp, and circumstance, 
and horror of war, are exhibited before him. Here 
he beholds rank opposed to rank, in deadly conflict ; 
troops of horsemen butchering each other ; forests 
of deadly weapons gleaming in the sun-beams. 
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Now he listens to the shouts of victors, the cries of 
the vanquished, the groans of the wounded and 
dying ; to the swelling notes of some musical band ; 
the discordant sounds of the drum ; the clashing 
of arms, and the shrill clamour of trumpets, to the 
rattling of musketry and the roaring of artillery ! 
How would his heart sink within him at these novel 
scenes ! 

Novelty will also occasion sorrow ; as, when a 
man has been accustomed to independence, and the 
comforts which wealth, judiciously managed, may 
produce, and his riches are suddenly swept away, 
he is reduced from affluence to dependence, from 
comforts to privations. And when a person has 
been used to the society of pleasant friends, and 
these are removed by the hand of death, and the 
clay-cold body alone remains as the representative 
of a cheerful and amiable companion, the novelty 
of this event will occasion heartfelt sorrow. 

When those who have been accustomed to as- 
sociate as faithful friends; or, when a monarch 
has been surrounded by persons who have pre- 
tended feelings of attachment, and evinced much 
hjrpocritical fidelity, and, all at once, the veil of 
deception has been drawn aside, and an aspect has 
presented itself of a new and treacherous kind, 
how powerful have been the feelings of abhorrence 
and anger ! 

And when a person who has been nurtured in 
the lap of ease and comfort, and blessed with that 
best of all blessings, (if it be rightly managed,) 
the gift of liberty, but is torn from his home, and 
his family, and his engagements, and carried into 
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a land of slavery, where he is laden with op]^res- 
sive chains, and insulted by a cruel ta^k-mastef, 
with no chance of freedom, nor any ray of faappir 
ness, how will his spirits sink, and how will the 
haggard lineaments of despair be drawn on that 
countenance which was formed for cheerfuhiess ! 
Or, suppose a person who was accustomed to 
a dwelling in some verdant valley, undisturbed by 
storms or the hazards <^ the sea ; and he was in- 
troduced, for the first time, to some of the most 
aggravated dangers of that boisterous elem^t 
Suppose the winds were driving furiously over the 
ocean, and the huge billows were breaking on the 
helpless bark, while the darkness of the night was 
varied only by the gleam of the lightning, which 
exhibited breakers, and rocks, and over-hango^ 
precipices, how would this new and dangerous 
condition agitate his mind, and drive him t^ 
despair ! 

Novelty influences the customs or habits of man- 
kind. On some occasions novel engagements are 
pleasing; and thus we practise them again, and 
acquire a habit of performing them. For instance^ 
the citizen who has walked into the country as a 
novelty, has been pleased with his ramble, and in- 
duced to practise it daily. It sometimes occasions 
a progress in the arts ; and thus the first attempts 
at music, at painting, and "at sculpture, have pro- 
duced a pleasure which has stimulated the person 
to future and continued labours. 

Sometimes, when the first impression has been 
rather unpleasing, a custom has been acquired, 
because, aflerwards, it had been found pleasing 
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or "advantageous. Thus there are many kinds of 
food, which were originally ungrateful, but are 
now esteemed delicious. Port wine is nauseous 
for a child, but it is pleasing it) the taste of a per- 
son who has been accustomed to it. 'Smoking, 
the taking of snuflP, and masticating of tobacco, with 
many other useless and dirty customs, are not 
produced by the pleasing influence of novelty ; but 
they are rather opposed to it. They arise princi- 
pally from the inclination of following injurious ex- 
amples. In some cases ladies have set their faces 
against such customs, and have prohibited the 
practice among those who would gain their esteem : 
in other cases they have been more lenient, be- 
cause they have found that a flame of love may 
bum amidst volumes of smoke from cigars or 
tobacco-pipes. Novelty has occasioned a sensation 
of unpleasantness, with regard to particular modes 
of dress ; but aflefVards these fashions have be- 
come necessary to our comfort. 

In some instances, the very things which we 
commonly hate most, become essential to our 
happiness. When Louis XVI. ascended the throne 
of France, the doors of some of the dark cells in 
the Bastille were opened, and the hapless residents 
were allowed once more to breathe the pure air 
of heaven. Among the rest, there was one man 
who had been immured for nearly fiily years in a 
wretched cell, the area of which was so small as 
scarcely to allow him room to move about ; but, 
having a vigorous body and a Arm mind, he sup* 
ported himself, until he had almost forgotten the 
world in which he lived, having had no intercourse 
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with any one but the gaoler, who brought him his 
daily food. When he received the summons to 
depart, which seemed like a message in a dream, 
he was astonished ; but when he walked through 
the spacious passages and the open courts, and 
saw the heavens extended above him, and the sun 
shining in his splendour, he was overcome by his 
feelings. He could badly walk, and badly speak; 
and he seemed as if he had entered a new world. 
He went into the city, and found the street in 
which he had formerly lived, but his friends were 
dead ; there was no living being in the world that 
knew him, and the poor man wept with sorrow. 
He was a stranger in a strange country. He went 
to the minister who had given him his freedoWt 
and said, — " Sir, I can bear to die, but to live m 
a world unknown and forlorn, the last humaB 
being of my race, is insupportable ; do, therefore, 
send me to my cell, that I may finish my days 
there ! " No blessing of Providence will be felt as 
a benefit, unless it be possessed by a person for 
whom it is adapted. 

Impressions of a novel and pleasing kind soon 
lose their attraction ; and thus the honours ifUcb 
are acquired by civil and literary eminence, quickly 
fade away. They are like a beautiful cloud in the 
heavens, or a dew-drop on a leaf, which glitters 
and exhibits its beauties for a while, but the fer- 
vent Sim absorbs both : or, they are like a gaudy 
flower, which a man fixes in his bosom, — very 
lovely at first, but its attractions soon vanish. On 
the other hand, painful occurrences leave bat a 
faint impression. Although, at first, a man may 
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be bowed down with trouble, yet he will soon re- 
gain an erect position and a smiling countenance* 
A few weeks or months hide most of our sorrows 
from us ; and this is an eminent proof of the wis- 
dom and beneficence of the Deity : for the general 
amount of human happiness is by this means 
more equally divided. A state of elation is tem- 
porary, and so is a state of depression ; and thus, 
whether a man rises or sinks in worldly possessions 
and honours, although there will be some differ- 
ence in the amount of enjoyment, yet there will 
be much less than we are generally disposed to 
imagine. 

A taste for novelty afiects the engagements of 
society : it is the source of fashion; it gives labour 
to the mechanic, to the artist, and to almost every 
man who obtains his maintenance by industry. 
And thus there are new buildings, new vehicles, 
new machines, and new methods of doing most 
things. There are dresses of various kinds the 
result of ingenuity and taste. One thing is new 
and attractive, but it soon becomes stale, and 
^en we look for something novel. Some kinds 
of food are scarce and costly : these are approved 
by the great, but they become plentiful and cheap, 
and then the rich man looks for something rare, 
aome new discovery in the art of cookery. The" 
round of pleasures and amusements is continu- 
ally varying. Formerly the men, and even the 
ladies, were delighted by exhibitions of combats 
among savage beasts, — lions, elephants, and tigers; 
they feasted their eyes on the bloody combats of 
human beings with each other, or with bulls and 
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Other furious animals. They attended dog-fights, 
cock-fights, and other barbarous diversions. Bat 
the taste has become improved ; novelty has taken 
a praiseworthy direction: boxing, wrestling, and 
other disgraceful exhibitions are now transferred to 
the vulgar and disreputable; many innocent amuse- 
ments have been introduced, and these also have 
been regulated by the universal love of novelty. 
The same variety has existed in language. A cer- 
tain style of speech, and certain phrases, are fe- 
shionable in the best society ; these are gradually 
introduced among the lower ranks, and then the 
better classes look for something novel. Many 
words and phrases originally introduced for the 
purpose of expressing things delicately, become 
vulgar : terms which were primarily intended 
as a reproach become a designation of honour, 
and those once deemed honourable become re- 
proachful. 

The love of novelty occasions the great variety 
of tunes which we possess, and the diversity of 
musical skill. A newly-constructed instrument, 
a new or superior mode of performing on it, and 
the last new tune, are objects of universal attraction. 
The same disposition arises with respect to books. 
Novelty has occasioned all the variety which the 
history of literature exhibits, from the bulky folio 
to the penny pamphlet, and the annual publication 
to the daily newspaper : it has occasioned, also, in 
a great degree, the multitude of opinions which 
have deluged the world. Something new, as the 
loungers of Athens demanded, has been the re- 
quirement of the public in all ages. If it be new, 
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it will be attractive, and if pleasing or convenient, 
it will be embraced, and then its strength and con- 
sistency will soon be deemed demonstrated : but 
when the writers on the subject, and the readers of 
those writings, become cool ; when reason takes the 
place of imagination, then the system will be often 
discovered to be defective, the vapoury fabric will 
fade away, and some other will obtain its place. 
We are too frequently going round in our progress, 
rather than forward. In many respects we are 
not much farther advanced than the ancients, and 
yet we ought to be, and should be if we had pur- 
sued a direct course. 

But one of the most pleasing sources of novelty 
is that which the Almighty has given us in the 
seasons of the year ; and this distinctly shows us 
that the love of novelty is not only natural, but it 
is allowable and praiseworthy, if it be regulated by 
reason ; for the Great Creator himself indulges us 
in this respect. And thus we have all the variety 
of summer and winter, of sultry and frosty days, of 
clear and cloudy skies ; of the budding and bloom- 
ing of spring, and the richness and luxuriance of 
autumn ; the breaking forth of the sun in the morn- 
ing, and the setting of that glorious luminary ; the 
light of the stars; the silvery splendour of the 
moon; the glare of lightnings and meteors, the 
rolling of thunder, with vapours, rain, hail, and 
snow. 

The love of novelty is injurious only when it is 
carried beyond what the Almighty intended ; when 
it does not animate a person to perform his neces- 
sary engagements, but carries him away from them; 
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when it makes him restless and wavering. Noveltj 
accompanies man in infancy and in youth; it cheers 
and exalts him in the changing scenes of manhood; 
and when we leave this earthly sphere, and the 
soul bursts forth from its corporeal dwelling, it will 
fly upwards to regions of still greater novelty, and 
never-failing interest ! 
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CHAR V. 



ON JOY AND SORROW. 



Joy and sorrow may exist in a variety of degrees. 
The former may be rapture or ecstasy, the latter 
anguish or misery. Both joy and sorrow are 
sometimes too great for utterance. A moderate 
degree of joy may be shown in gaiety or mirth ; a 
moderate degree of sorrow in complaining or 
grieving. The former is cheerfulness, the latter 
pensiveness or gloom. Both of these may allow the 
full action of the bodily and mental powers, so as 
to produce soundness of health and correctness of 
judgment ; but more than these disorders the body 
and the intellect* 

The feeling of joy or hilarity may be moderately 
indulged, for this is agreeable with the precepts and 
conduct of the wisest men. Dr. Beattie has ob- 
served, that " wit, humour, and merriment may 
be used in the way of relaxation ; " but, with re- 
gard to a powerful feeling of joy. Dr. Armstrong 
says, in alluding to the pursuit of enjojrment, — 



« 



Our aim is happiness ; 'tis yours, 'tis mine, 

'Tis the pursuit of all that live ; 

Yet few attain it, if 'twas e'er attain'd. 
But they the widest wander from the mark 
Who through the flow'ry paths of saunt'ring joy 
Seek this coy goddess." 
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Any feeling of an excessive kind injures the 
health, and m the same degree aflects and deranges 
the nervous system. It is a subject of mystery 
how the connection between the mind and the body 
should be so intimately preserved. 'When the 
corporeal part is healthy, the mind is vigorous ; 
when the body is disordered, the mind is depressed. 
On the other hand, mental impressions of a pleas- 
ing kind exhilarate the body; while a powerful 
and agitating influence injures the nervous sys- 
tem, paralyses the muscles, diminishes the circu- 
lation, and sometimes occasions death. Pope Leo 
X. was so much elated with the intelligence of the 
taking of Milan, that he fell into a fever and died ; 
and Alfonso X., king of Aragon, being deposed 
by his son Sancho, died of grief. Extreme 
elation and excessive depression are equally in- 
jurious. Great joy is as painful as great sorrow; 
and the efiPects, in many respects, are extremely 
similar; they occasion uneasiness, a wasting of the 
flesh, a diminution of bodily energy, loss of sleep, 
and absence of mind. 

The one extreme is likely to produce the other 
— " Nullum violentum durabile." 

'* When spring-tide joy pours in with copious floods 
The higher still the exulting billows flow, 
The farther back again they flagging go. 
And leave us grovelling on the dreary shore.'* 

Thomson. 

There is a faculty in some minds, which enables 
them to see most vividly all the circumstances 
connected with a particular event; and the imagin- 
ation is a powerful auxiliary, which contributes to 
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increase the pleasures and attractions, or the 
gloom and repulsiveness, of its aspect ; but as soon 
as these visions have presented themselves they 
vanish, and then the imagination forms a display 
of an opposite kind, which is equally imposing and 
equally incorrect Thus, the person will be joyous 
to-day and gloomy to-morrow ; frantic with grief 
at an irreparable loss on one occasion, and exult- 
ing at new and enchanting prospects on another. 
This transition is excellently illustrated in a tale 
which is given by Dr. Taylor, from Petronius, to 
this effect. A certain woman was the admiration 
of all Ephesus for an ardent attachment to her 
husband ; but the good man died, and was placed 
in a vault. The wife, accompanied by a maiden, 
visited the corpse, intending to weep herself to 
death, or to kill herself with hunger. A soldier was 
stationed near the place, whose duty it was to 
watch the bodies of seven malefactors throughout 
the night; but he left his station, and crept into the 
place of sepulture for a shelter, where he was as- 
tonished at seeing the widow and her maid. After 
having stared at each other, the soldier fetched his 
supper of wine and viands, and offered to share it 
with the maiden, who, being refreshed with the 
collation, offered some to her mistress ; and she, 
having exhausted the burden of her grief, drank 
the wine, and became enlivened. The clouds of 
sorrow passed away, and she listened to the sol- 
dier's cheerful and interesting conversation. A 
mutual feeling of kindness grew to love ; they be- 
came gay, and talkative, and enamoured of each 
other, and at length plighted their vows. But, 

2 ^ 
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alas ! the soldier, on leaving the cave, discorered 
that one of the bodies had been stolen, and, as 
this neglect subjected the soldier to death, he de- 
termined to kill himself; but the widow, hav- 
ing preserved her life for him, determined that 
he should preserve his life for her, and she there- 
fore caused the body of her husband to be re- 
moved from the coffin, and hung up in the place of 
that which had been stolen. All this happened, 
— the death of the one, the intended death of the 
other, the marriage of the soldier and the widow, 
and the sacrifice of a dead husband for a living 
one, — in the short space of a few hours ! " With- 
out doubt, the newly married woman experienced 
a return of her sorrow, but, if she had suffered it to 
flow less copiously, it would not have been so soon 
exhausted, and thus she might have acted more 
consistently. 

Sometimes a painful thought breaks in and mars 
the delightful imagery which is flitting through 
the mind ; and then, like a beautiful vapour which 
is suddenly condensed, it falls in tears. When 
Xerxes beheld his magnificent army crossing the 
Hellespont, his countenance brightened with exult- 
ation ; but, when he remembered that this immense 
multitade would pass away in an age, he wept. 
All pleasures are transitory, and the most power- 
ful are the most evanescent. The human mind is 
like mercury ; it is elated or depressed by the in- 
fluence of external causes. On some occasions, 
however, the contending influence of sorrow and 
joy is so equal, that the mind is placed in a state of 
equilibrium. Rabelais mentions an old man who, at 
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the same time, was blessed with a son'and deprived 
of a wife; and the opposing influences were so 
equal, that he neither rejoiced nor lamented. 

As grief should be moderated on all occasions, 
and as calmness is preferable to agitation, so 
cheerfulness is more contributive than mirth to 
real happiness. Addison has compared mirth to 
a flash of lightning, and cheerfulness to a continual 
sunshine. Playfulness arises, sometimes, from the 
latter feeling. The lamb frisks and gambols on 
the lawn; the colt gallops about the pasturage; 
the kitten performs all kinds of antics on the car- 
pet; birds flutter and play, they know not why: 
but all arises from buoyancy of spirits, from a 
feeling of joy. When Agesilaus, king of Lace- 
daemon, amused his children and himself by riding 
on a wooden horse, his feelings were, probably, 
tranquil and happy; but it was an action which 
was appropriate for children only, and therefore 
none but children should have known it. 

Mirth is a more boisterous feeling; it is like 
blustering winds, rioting in noise and confusion. 
Cheerfulness is the gentle breeze which blows 
steadily and permanently. Mirth arises from ex- 
citation ; it is a period in which the reason pos- 
sesses little control over the inclinations : propriety 
of conduct is seldom studied on such occasions. 
Many actions that are ridiculous, injurious to the 
character of the performer, and hurtful to the feel- 
ings of others, are then allowed. But a disposition 
which would enable a person to act agreeably with 
sound principles, and in harmony with the inclin- 
ations and enjoyments of others, will allow him to 

2 5 
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pilot his bark free from sel^reproadbes and the 
condemnation of his fellow-creatures. Dr. Johor 
son observes, in " The Rambler:" — •* It is ima* 
gined, by some persons, that whenever tfaey aspire 
to please, they are required to be merry, and to 
show the gladness of their souls by flights of plea- 
santry and bursts of laughter. But though these 
men may be, for a time, heard with applause and 
admiration, they seldom delight us long." And as 
some men, when they are intoxicated with drink, 
quarrel with every one ; so others, when they are 
exhilarated and mirthful, criticise and banter every 
one they address. The listener may bear it, and 
smile; and this may be an evidence of good hu- 
mour and good sense; but he will dislike the speaker. 
In social society, there ought to be not only no in- 
tention to offend, but there should be a studious 
avoidance of offence. 

Some men, who are usually dull, become lively 
and cheerful when they are under the influence of 
a stimulus. At a public feast, where the viands 
delight their hearts, and gastric sympathies are 
stirred within them, and a bottle of wine has invi- 
gorated their powers, then they become joyous; 
they talk, they sing psalms or songs; they are 
witty ; their fancy, like a bird at sunrise, mounts, 
and exhibits its plumage glittering in the rays of 
enjoyment. And thus we have brilliant speeches 
at public dinners, sparkling like champagne ; and 
witty sayings, prompt and frisky, like bottled 
porter. But this is only a temporary hilarity; 
such bons vivans soon return to their original dul- 
ness. Many persons accustom themselves to a 
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stimulus before they transact any affair of import- 
ance. Some authors excite themselves to write by 
artificial methods; but it is much the same as 
walking on crutches. If excitements be continued, 
in a short time nothing will be done by the natural 
energies of the mind. Cheerfulness, and the ca- 
pability arising from sprightliness of intellect, must 
proceed from a sound and healthful body ; from a 
contented and well-trained mind ; from a continual 
series of engagements, not oppressive, but some- 
what pleasing and agreeable with our wishes. 

Sometimes a feeling of excessive joy in large 
bodies of persons has occasioned an impressive 
effect. When the foundations of Solomon's temple 
were laid, the multitude shouted with a loud voice, 
like the noise of many thunders ; and thousands of 
musical instruments struck up in a grand and over- 
whelming harmony; and the people wept and 
sobbed for joy. And when David returned from 
the slaughter of the Egyptians, the women came 
out with tabrets, and with other instruments, and 
sung, and danced, and shouted with gladness of 
heart. 

Joy, in order to be powerful, should be attended 
by unexpected circumstances. Thus, if an army 
return from battle, bringing the welcome news of 
victory, they would not appear elated; but the 
inhabitants of the city to which they come, their 
friends and countrymen, would evince every de- 
monstration of joy. The warriors would have 
anticipated this ; the residents at home would not 
The combatants would have exhausted their spi- 
rits, the others would be fresh. Besides, the re- 
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tarn to their native city would be neither new nor 
unexpected ; but the entrance of a victorious army 
would always have an imposing and exciting in- 
fluence on the inhabitants. When the body or 
the mind has been greatly exerted, as, for ex- 
ample, on deliverance from any danger, there will 
be a pensiveness, or gloom, rather than a buoy- 
ancy or brightness of spirits; and thus a ship- 
wrecked sailor, or a person rescued, afler mudi 
fi^tigue and difficulty, from a burning house, will 
i^pear* depressed rather than elated. 

A joyous feeling occasions a smiling counte- 
nance, and a disposition to laughter. It must be 
remembered, that sadness will follow excessive 
laughter ; and yet a moderate portion of this influ- 
ence stimulates the circulation and improves the 
health. Gloom will always succeed unusual bright- 
ness ; but brightness will not, in the same degree^ 
be the follower of gloom ; because excessive feel- 
ings are hurtful; and, when the health is dis- 
ordered, the spirits are generally depressed. There 
is sometimes a fitful glare, like the gleam of the 
meteor; or, as Moore says, — 



That ecstasy, which, from the depth of sadness 

Glares like the maniac's moon, whose light is madness ;^ 



but it is an uneasy, an unhappy feeling. 

On some occasions the impression on the mind 
has been too powerful for language ; and on others 
so excessive as to check all bodily action. Some 
men, under impressions of this nature, have been 
fixed as a statue ; the muscles of the fiu;e motion- 
less, and the eye without a tear. This may arise, 
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chiefly, from the agitaticm and nervous weakness 
which follow the shock. When the Emperor 
Theophilus was defeated by the Agarenes, he 
became so stupified with sorrow, that he re- 
mained for some time on the field of battle, per<- 
fectly inanimate. When Psammenitus, khig of 
Egypt, was a prisoner in the dominions of Cam- 
byses, king of Persia, he saw his daughter, with 
her maidens, in the degraded habit of servants, 
compelled to draw and carry water. The friends 
of the captive monarch broke into lamentation 
and weeping; but the king remained unmoved. 
Afterwards he beheld his son on the way to exe- 
cution, attended with all the pomp and horror of 
that bloody ceremony ; but still he continued un- 
affected. On another occasion one of his faithful 
servants was dragged away to suffer punishment ; 
and then he rent his clothes, and wept bitterly. 
** How is this," exclaimed his friends, " that you 
weep for a servant, and not for your children?" 
" TTie one," replied Psammenitus, " may be ex- 
pressed by tears, but the other exceeded all manner 
of expression ! " 

It is rather surprising, but it is an universal di»- 
position, that when we are in trouble, we increase 
our trouble ; and when we are joyful, we endea- 
vour to increase our happiness. Consequently, 
intelligence of a pleasing kind exhilarates the feel- 
ings, and we seek for pleasant company ; for eat- 
ing, drinking, and sensual gratifications. Melan- 
choly news occasion men to fast ; to refrain from 
the indulgence of their usual inclinations. A vic- 
tory is followed by feasting, as if the advantage 
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obtained by the successful battle were not enougli ; 
a defeat is followed by fasting, as if the evil were 
not sufiBciently great without afflicting the body. 
But these peculiarities may arise from one of the 
following reasons; or, in some cases, from the 
whole combined. Sorrow gives us a distaste for 
pleasure; joy gives us a relish for it. When 
trouble presses upon men, they endeavour to remove 
it from the mind to the body ; and thus they prac- 
tise self-denial and penance. Or they are ill-hu- 
moured, and they show their dissatisfaction by 
despising food, and opposing the demands of na- 
ture. Or they practise it as a sign of grief; or as 
an oflFering or propitiation to the Deity, to excite 
his pity and procure his favour. In Egypt and 
Lacedaemonia the men and women lacerated them- 
selves, tore their hair and garments, and put ashes 
on their head, when any great calamity occurred. 
The Greeks and Romans evinced their grief in a 
somewhat similar manner. When Julius Cssar 
was informed that his army under Varus was de- 
feated, he ran violently against a wall, and struck 
himself on the head several times in a paroxysm of 
despair. In this case there was an uneasiness pro- 
duced, which could only be allayed by a species 
of revenge. Sometimes a person injures himself 
without any definite object; and sometimes he 
does it that others may perceive the amount of the 
grievance ; and, if there be any fault in them, that 
they may be sorry for it. When Ahasuerus pub- 
lished a decree against the Jews, Mordecai *' rent 
his clothes, and put on sackcloth with ashes." And 
throughout all the country there was a great 
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moaming among the Jews, with fasting, weeping, 
and wailing; and many lay in sackcloth and 
ashes. This, probably, had a twofold reference, 
to God and the king. 

If grief be long continued, it will probably 
occasion a settled sadness or melancholy. Sorrow 
ought not to be encouraged. It is true that de- 
pression will be followed by exhilaration, as the 
bending of an elastic substance will cause it to fly 
back with a proportionate velocity; but if any 
substance be stretched too much and too long, it 
will lose its accustomed form, and will never regain 
its usual straightness. It has been sometimes main- 
tained that depression and melancholy are pleas- 
ing. Beaumont and Fletcher have asserted, — 

" There's nought in this life sweet. 
If men were wise to see't. 
But only melancholy; 
O sweetest melancholy I " 

But perhaps it will be found that, although pen- 
siveness may be pleasing, as it was with Gold- 
smith, — 

*' E'en here, where Alpine monuments ascend, 
I sit me down, ^pensive hour to spend ; " — 

Yet it is a pensiveness or melancholy which arises 
from pleasing thoughts, and not from worldly 
care and disappointment ; for it is as reasonable to 
imagine that a derangement of the body may be 
delightful as a disorder of the mind. But there is, 
sometimes, a feeling of ease or satisfaction which 
arises in this way : when trouble oppresses us, we 
find it less difficult to submit than to resist and 
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conquer. The struggle against our words, our 
looks, and our thoughts, is somethnes great and 
pdnful ; but we give over the <x>mbat, and yield 
ourselves to be carried away by a melancholy 
feeling ; and this we feel to be easy and pleasant 
But it is a present ease for a futitre disadvantage. 
There is, sometimes, a feeling* of despondency 
which gradually arises from a series of losses and 
disappointments. But as Croesus enjoyed prospe- 
rity, and then suffered a reverse of fortune^ so a 
person may be subject to gloomy events^ and then 
a brighter day may begin to dawn. "When un- 
fortunate events have been long connected with a 
person, he will almost fancy that to set his r^fards 
upon an object will ensure its destruction; as if 
some evil genius not only tormented him by ordi- 
nary troubles, but sought, in the ingenuity of his 
malice, to deprive him of every good whicli might 
contribute to his happiness: and thus the beautifui 
Hinda, in the " Fire- Worshippers " of Lalla Rookh, 
despondingly exclaims, — 

" Oh I ever thus, from childhood's hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay; 
I never lov'd a tree or flower, 
But 'twas the first to fade away." 

If mourning or grieving be continued for a long 
time, it will imply a discontented mind ; a feeling 
of hatred to self, to others, or to the Almighty. 
One of the Society of Friends, havhig called on a 
lady a few months after her husband's death, 
found her on a sofa, which was covered with black 
cloth ; and her countenance indicating the deepest 
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degree of woe. " Ah ! then," said he, " thou 
hast not yet forgiven the Almighty?" This re- 
proof brought the lady to her senses. A message 
from the Supreme Being came to Ezekiel — " For- 
bear to cry, make no mourning for the dead, bind 
the tire of thine head upon thee, and put on thy 
shoes upon thy feet, and cover not thy lips.*' It 
must always be remembered that, as grief and 
sorrow are useless, they should be suffered rather 
than encouraged. A little patience and practice 
will enable a man to bear calamities with compara- 
tive tranquillity ; at any rate, he will not become 
outrageous in his conduct; for this is not only 
useless, but unreasonable. When Bion the phi- 
losopher saw a person violently tearing away his 
hair in a paroxysm of sorrow, he enquired — " Does 
that man fancy that baldness is a cure for grief?" 
Bayle has observed, that the grief of one hour 
may be so excessive as to outweigh the pleasure 
of several days ; and this is another reason why 
excessive or habitual sorrow should never be en- 
couraged. 

Depression and gloom, with regard to ourselves, 
depend, in a great measure, on the peculiar man- 
ner in which we are accustomed to view surround- 
ing circumstances. One person will be displeased 
with what makes another happy. One will imagine 
this earth to be a wilderness, the Supreme Being 
to be harsh and unamiable, and the inhabitants to 
be heathen or hypocrites : the other will be im- 
pressed with the beauty of the world, the kindness 
and benevolence of the Deity, and the excellence 
of the human character. Heraclitus looked on the 
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actiond of men, and wept continually, Democritus 
did the same, and laughed incessantly. The mind 
may be brought to a due degree of firmness and 
tranquillity by contemplating the benefits which 
we enjoy ; by remembering that joy cannot be last- 
ing and sorrow cannot be permanent ; by estimat- 
ing charitably the conduct of our fellow creatures ; 
by acting with integrity ; and then, if misfortunes 
come upon us, we may refer to our principles and 
our motives as a source of consolation ; by mo- 
derating our joy that it may be more permanent, 
and by lessening our sorrow that it may not be 
oppressive. 
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CHAP. VL 

ON FORTITUDE AND TIMIDITY. 

The term fortitude signifies strength of mind ; and 
this may be active or passive. The former may be 
courage, valour, bravery, or boldness ; the latter 
firmness, endurance, or patience. Active fortitude 
is the entering into one danger, or the braving of 
one evil for the purpose of avoiding another ; pas- 
sive is the suffering of disadvantage for the cause 
of honour, virtue, or piety. The extreme, or the 
intemperate degree is rashness and obstinacy. 
Firmness, or strength of mind, is not stupidity or 
unconsciousness. " Fortitude," observes Dr.Beattie, 
" consists in being not insensible to evil, but superior 
to it." There are many kinds of active and passive 
fortitude : to these I shall allude. 

Patience implies the bearing of ignominy and 
pain without complaining. During the trial of 
Charles I., one of his fanatical persecutors spat in 
his face : the king, without betraying any uneasi- 
ness at this indignity, took out his handkerchief, 
and calmly wiped away the insult. When Sir 
Isaac Newton was suffering his last illness, the 
pain of his body was so extreme, that the per- 
spiration was forced out from his forehead in drops 
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dirough a double nightcap, and yet he did not 
complain. Firmness of this kind can be produced 
only by a mighty energy ; but the disadvantage is 
lessened, and a feeling of satisfaction is produced, 
when a man bears his afflictions magnanimously. 
Complaining or grieving generally increases the 
evil ; it fills the mind with ideas and recollections 
of an unpleasing kind, and thus, a person who is 
surrounded even by blessings might make himself 
uneasy. A man laments because he is afflicted; 
and if he have any notions of duty or propriety, he 
will grieve because he laments. The sound of his 
querulous voice disturbs him, and the despond- 
ency of his thoughts darkens his mental view. 
But patience or firmness occasions an exhilarating 
feeling. A man contends and conquers ; and, like a 
victor, he exults. Patience diminishes pain, and 
increases pleasure ; complaining aggravates the evil^ 
and condemns the person in his own sight, in the 
opinion of others, and in the view of the Almighty. 
Sometimes patience is partial: there is a certain 
portion of ill-will which flows out some way ; and 
thus, on one occasion, it is directed towards our 
fellow creatures, while we are apparently resigned 
to the Almighty ; and, on another occasion, we mur- 
mur at the dispensations of Providence, while we 
are good-humoured with our fellow men. Thus 
we change the object, and fancy we have fi'eed 
ourselves fi*om its influence. How often does a 
person, who had beeti accustomed to think harshly 
of the Supreme Being, become more humble and 
resigned! But the cause is not destroyed; the dis- 
order breaks out in another part; he becomes 
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more pettish with his servants and friends. There 
is, in human actions, a sort of see-saw conduct ; an 
equality of force or energy ; a balance of influence ; 
and many of the alterations that occur, arise from 
operating in another direction, rather than in 
another manner. 

We can only judge of an increase of patience 
when it becomes evident at all times and on all 
occasions. It is difficult to plough up the mental 
soil, to remove the weeds, to sow the seeds, and 
rear the plants of virtue ; but the advantage is 
more than equal to the labour. Jaumee the Per* 
sian said, ^^ Patience is bitter, but it produces 
sweet fruit." Possidonius, when he was visited by 
Pompey, was grievously afflicted with the gout; 
but he discoursed on the excellency of virtue ; and, 
when his agony was most excessive, he exclaimed, 
*' O pain, I will never allow thee to be an evil ! " 
Thomas Campanella, a Dominican friar of Naples, 
was cruelly persecuted on a charge of heresy ; he 
was imprisoned for twenty-seven years, and during 
that period he was put on the rack seven times, 
and tortured twenty-four hours on each occasion. 
By the capability, however, which he had acquired 
of mastering himself, he bore his tortures with the 
greatest tranquillity. In the " Maccabees," there is 
an account of seven brethren and their mother, 
with Eleazar a scribe, who, for the sake of re- 
ligion, endured the greatest tortures magnani- 
mously. When Ignatius was placed in the amphi- 
theatre at Rome, and the lions had been let loose, 
and were walking towards him. he stood in perfect 
caln^iess, and exclaimed, — ^^I shall now^ as corn^ 
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be ground between the teeth of these ferocious 
beasts ; but I shall become bread for my heavenly 
Master." And when St. Lawrence was roasting in 
the flames, he cried out, — - ^^ This side' is done 
enough, turn me on the other side." Gambold, in 
his tragedy of Ignatius, speaking of the heroism of 
the early Christians, says, — «- 

** The women now think of no ornaments 
But shackles. Every bosom, weak before, 
For the gran J trial a great soul reserves." 

True courage bears a person up under a load of 
misery. " Fortiter ille facit, qui miser esse potest." 
Socrates was forewarned of his death for a month, 
and yet he continued firm. Canus Julius was con- 
demned to die by Caligula, but he was not executed 
for ten days : during this time he passed his hours 
in cheerfulness and tranquillity. In all these cases, 
there was an evil to be endured ; and, as timidity 
would have been disgraceful and useless, firmness 
may be deemed noble and praiseworthy. 

By practice, and the influence of reason, the 
Stoics made themselves almost indifferent to bodily 
suffering. Pain is a natural feeling ; every man is 
liable to its influence. If the body be injured, and 
the mind be unaffected, it must be owing to the 
mastery of the latter over the former ; or it must 
arise from inattention ; because the mind was en* 
grossed in some other matter. A man, therefore, 
who has been engaged in a struggle, has sometimes 
been unconscious that he was wounded. A person 
will, on some occasions, stand or sit in an uneasy 
posture, and thus strain or tire the body, without 
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perceiving it, when he has been engaged in some 
interesting pursuit. The influence of music, of 
love, and of oratory, may prevent a person from 
discovering that he had taken a cold, or that he 
had stood until he had fatigued himself. 

Suffering will be chosen sometimes for the pur- 
pose of avoiding dishonour. This was the case 
with Zeno Eleates, who bore the malice of his 
cruel enemies because he would not discover his 
friends and confidants. Death will also be wel- 
comed, to avoid ignominy. Thus, the wives of the 
great men among the Thracians burnt themselves 
with the dead body of their husband ; and the in- 
fatuated widows of the Hindoos sacrifice them- 
selves in the same manner in the present day. To 
refuse this would subject the female to a charge of 
cowardice and disaffection. No one embraces pain 
and misery from an abstract love of these feelings ; 
but it is a love to self, founded on correct or 
mistaken notions, which induces a person to choose 
one thing and refuse another. 

Sir William Gascoigne evinced coolness and 
determination when he committed Prince Henry, 
afterwards Henry V., to prison, for interrupting 
the business of the court in which Sir William was 
presiding. Marshal Junot was originally a private 
soldier, and, being a good penman, he was fre- 
quently employed in the writing of despatches. On 
Que occasion he was ordered to write a letter at 
the dictation of an officer; Junot was seated in 
an exposed situation, and, just as he had com- 
pleted the letter, a shell burst, and almost buried this 
iptrepid soldier with earth. — " In very good time/* 
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ezcl^med Junot, ^ we wanted some sand ! " The 
officer was NapolecHi; and this circumstance oc- 
casioned Junot's advancement. Marshal Saxe w25 
oool and deliberate in danger. He usually kept hi 
physician, M. Senac, near his person. At the sle^ 
of Toumay be ordered his coachman to drive 
almost close to the trenches, and then he sprang 
out, saying to his companion, *^ I shall not be ab- 
sent many minutes." M. Senac perceived he was 
near a battery, and the enemy were preparing to 
fire. As the Marshal was alighting, the physician 
mentioned the danger in which he would be left.— 
** Oh, never mind," relied the warrior, '* if they 
fire, pull up the glasses." In the last Burmese war, 
the soldiers of the Birman army were so indifferent 
to death, that they came forward sometimes in 
companies of twenty or thirty, and sufiered them- 
selves to be fired at and killed by their enemy. 
At the battle of Waterloo, a Frenchman acted with 
mcNre reason, and with much magnanimity. A can- 
non-ball shattered his arm; and he was seen to 
wT^fich it off, while he exclaimed triumphantly to 
his companion, ** Vive PEmpereur jusqu'4 la 
mort !" A native of the south of France was walk- 
ing to the place of execution : on a sudden he 
stopped. A Serjeant enquired the reason. " That 
fellow there," replied the ccmdemned man, *^is 
walking with his wrong foot before." Anne Bo- 
leyn was calm and cheerful at her execution : she 
spoke merrily of her little neck, and bantered the 
executioner on his skill. Sir Thomas More, when . 
ascending the scaffold, made some pleasant re- 
marks ; and when he was ready for the axe of the 
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executioner, he said, ^^ Man, be not afraid to do 
thine office ; my neck is short, be sure that you do 
not strike awry for your credit's sake," Sir Walter 
Raleigh, also, evinced a great deal of firmness and 
manliness on the scafibld ; when he was asked by 
the finisher of the law which way he would lay his 
head, he replied, ^^ So that the heart be right, it 
matters not how the head lies." 

In some cases, a feeling of obstinacy has induced 
men to brave danger ; but this is folly : and as it is 
likely to be founded on error, it is neither beneficial 
to the possessor nor to others. *^ Unbendingness," 
as Landor observes, ^^ in the moral as in the vege- 
table world, is an indication as frequently of un- 
soundness as of strength." The perverse man, who 
has not a sufficient reason and cannot give one for 
his conduct, is as difierent from the magnanimous 
and courageous person as a mule or a pig is unlike 
a reasonable being. Sometimes obstinacy and true 
firmness are so nearly connected, that it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish the one from the other. When 
Louis XI. took possession of Arras, a great many 
{^ the inhabitants sufiPered a cruel death rather 
than say, " God save the King." But this, — as it 
was with the Jews, who were commanded to throw 
^ incense on the fire, or the Christians, who were re- 

quired to deny some trifling point of faith, — would 
have been the introduction to further concessions, 
and thus the refiisal may have been heroic* 

A great deal of courage, with a portion of ob- 
stinacy, has been evinced by the North American 
Indians, who would endure the most severe torture 
of wounding, and of burning without complaining ; 
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and^ instead of faecqming dispirited^ tbey wovli 
rail at their persecutors, and endeavour to incense 
them, as long as they had the povirer of speakii^ 
and moving. A scene of this kind must haye ap> 
peared desperate and repulsive ; but the blameahle 
part would belong to the tormentors. 

In many countries it has been usual to offer up 
human sacrifices to the gods ; and some persoos 
from fear, others from honour, and some from a 
&natical feeling, have offered themselves for this 
purpose. No sacrifice is too great, and no action 
is too absurd, when it is demanded by a &lse re* 
ligion, from an ignorant and frenzied mind. Many 
persons have ooidured long and painful joumqrs; 
tbey have confined themselves to a cell in whkb 
the body could neither lie comiEbrtably nor stand 
erect ; they have fixed themselves in some per- 
manent position; they have stood on one.l^; tfaey 
have firmly clenched the fist, so .that the Bjager 
nails have grown out at the back of the band ; tbey 
have distended their limbs with weights ; they have 
lacerated their bodies ; they have hung thenoselves 
by the thumbs, by the feet, by the muscles of tbe 
back ; they have exposed themselves to eaitremes 
of heat and cold ; and thus they have terminate a 
suffering life with a premature death. They have 
done to themselves what persecutors . and bigots 
have done to others. Is there any fortitude in this ? 
—There certainly is ; but it is like gold with mock 
alloy* It is a spear to wound, rather than a shield 
to defend, the possessor firom the evils of life. 

Some men are exceedingly cool in the presence of 
ijpiiger. Sir Thomas More was a man of this sort 
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One day he was walking on the leads of his house 
Mrhen a mad fellow broke in upon him, and endea- 
voured to throw him over the battlements. The 
Chancellor being infirm, and encumbered with his 
gown, could scarcely preserve himself; but having 
a little dog, he said, " Stop ! let us throw down 
the dog first, and see what sport that will be." He 
did so, and the madman was greatly delighted. 
^ Now," said his lordship, " we will have him up 
arid try it again ;" to which the madman consented, 
and went below to fetch it up, when Sir Thomas 
barred the door and called for help. 

Courage sometimes appears to exist because a 
man is careless. On some occasions, carelessness 
dr indifference may be beneficial ; but, in others, it 
may subject a man to disadvantage. When fore- 
thought is necessary to avoid trouble, and anxiiety 
ia necessary to occasion forethought, then the re- 
sult may be advantageous ; but when no care or 
concern of our own can prevent an occurrence, a 
feeling of ease or indifference is the most happy 
condition. A comparatively low estimate of worldly 
good, a 'dependence on the goodness of the Su- 
premie Being, an anticipation of a better residence 
in another state, when earth, with all its sorrows, 
shdl have passed away; these are the influences 
which will give a man courage, which will make 
him mdifferent to life and willing to depart. 

I will now attend to the more active qualities of 
fortitude. I have intimated that reason will teach 
^ man to encounter danger when some greater evil 
is to be avoided ; and it will stimulate him also 
when some good^ more than equal to the risk, may 
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be obtained. It is, conseqaentlj, a question of 
gain or loss. DiscretioD is, witlioat doubt, the 
best part of valour. A person may be influenced 
so much by considerations of duty, necessity, and 
advantage, as to make him bold when he would 
otherwise be timid. A man will risk his life for 
the safety of his family; a woman will do so for her 
infant. The soldier is stimulated by martial ho- 
noui's, by the dulcet notes of the trumpet of fame. 
Promotion, the commendation of superiors, the 
applause of countrymen, medals, crowns, and gar- 
lands, titles, and pensions, — these animate a roan 
to risk every thing; and the more he may probabJj 
gain the more he will venture. A general will, 
therefore, possess a stronger stimulus than apn- 
vate soldier. Xenophon, in reference to this 
subject, observes, " The same labours of warfare 
are easier for a general than for a soldier, because 
the general is stimulated by so much honour as to 
make him consider hard marching as a stride to 
victory and fame." A man may make himseli 
courageous by contrast. The Prince of Condei 
who had some experience of generalship, used to 
say, that " if a commander would make himseU 
bold when the enemy is near, he should Tndkt 
himself timid when he is at a distance." There iS 
a great deal of propriety in this assertion, for we 
are so much regulated by association, that a man 
may accustom himself to connect all his timidity 
with one particular time, or place, or circumstance; 
and thus, having expended the whole of his fears, 
he may connect feelings of boldness and indiffer- 
ence with other tiffies, places^ and events. If ^^ 
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fiause ourselves to be deeply impressed with the 
danger and unpleasantness of any occurrence, we 
sliall go to something of an opposite character fof 
a contrary feeling. If then a general be uneasy, if 
he be excited by alarm and fear because the enemy 
is out of sight, he will be tranquil and pleased 
when the enemy is encamped within his view. 
Owing to this variation of viewing events, one man 
is terrified when danger is approaching ; but he is 
calm on its arrival. The reason is, he had ex- 
hausted his fears, and his mind regains its usual 
buoyancy. Thus some men have fainted when 
they have been condemned to die, but they have 
smiled upon the scaffold. On this account, the 
early Christian martyrs dreaded death, — the first 
execution occasioned confusion and alarm; but 
afterwards they came forward and solicited a crown 
of fire that they might enjoy a crown of glory. 
They anticipated what was worse than the reality ; 
but when the reality came they were cheered. 
After a person has been expecting an event of an 
tinpleasant kind for some time, and he knows it 
must come, he becomes desirous of its arrival that 
his anxiety may cease. On the other hand, some 
persons shut their eyes to danger; they think it 
tvill be trifling ; but when it comes it appears novel 
and overwhelming, and they sink beneath its 
pressure. 

The designations of coward, chicken- heart, and 
other odious terms, are exceedingly revolting to a 
man of sensibility ; and thus a person, frequently, 
will endure any thing rather than suffer this dis- 
grace. '^ You saved my life, on one occasion," 
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said a beggar to a captain, nnder mriiain lie bad 
served. " Saved your life ! *' replied die officer; 
" do you think that I am a doctor ?" — ^ No^*' an- 
swered the man, *' but I served under you, in the 

battle of ; and when you ran away I foUawed, 

and thus my life was preserved." Who vvooU not 
su£fer any disadvantage, rather than be subject to 
such a compliment? Amot^ the ancient Greeks, 
those who had behaved cowardly in battle, were 
dressed in women's clothes, and exposed in the 
market-place to the scorn of the multitude. 

The comforts and pleasures of life will not con- 
tribute to fortitude ; and thus an army which is kept 
in a state of severe discipline, will be less fearfal 
than if it were encircled by freedom and luxury. 
The Northern Barbarians, who made incurskos 
into Europe, had nothing to lose. They left be- 
hind them snow, poverty, and hardship. A transi- 
tion from this life to another, in their opinion, was 
a benefit One of the soldiers of Antigonus was 
exceedingly brave ; in battle he would rush among | 
the thickest of the enemy, as if he were regardless 
of danger ; but this man was subject to a painful i 
disease, which made his life burdensome. Antigo- 
nus, having a respect for the man, sent his own 
physician, who cured him, but he ceased to be the j 
daring soldier which he had been, and why? — I 
the question was a mystery. But this was the so- i 
lution : life was now become a source of happiness^ , 
and he was not willing to part with it. The nations 
of antiquity were eminent in some respects, bat 
they were not all philosophers. The Greeks, for 
instance, seemed to think that a man should ac^ 
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"without a motive ; or that, in the motive, he should 
have no reference to self. But the actor can never 
be stimulated by any principle which has not some 
regard to his own honour or advantage. In a great 
battle between the Persians and the Greeks, under 
Pausanias, Aristodemus, a Spartan, signalised him- 
self by his bravery; but the Greeks would give 
him no reward, because it was discovered that he 
had done it for the purpose of clearing his conduct 
from alleged impropriety at Thermopylae. The 
fact is, a man must have a reason ; and the desire 
c£ regaining lost laurels, or of compensating for 
past neglect, is very praiseworthy. 

Montesquieu has aadeavoured to show, Aat cou- 
rage and cowardice may be occasioned, in some 
measure, by natural causes, — by bodily constitu- 
tion, food, and climate. This hypothesis is not 
improbable ; for we find that these influences affect 
ourselves in the tone and vigour of our nerves. 
Fortitude may be generated by an influence on the 
body or the mind. It may exist with a feeble in- 
fluence in youth, and become vigorous in manhood ; 
or it may be strong in a youth, and feeble in a 
man. It may be increased by an habitual expo- 
sure to danger, and especially by a successful trial 
of prowess. It may be lessened by misfortune, by 
ill health, by low diet, by disordered nerves. The 
craniologist endeavours to account for it, by intro- 
. ducing original conformations of the cranium. But 
it may be a natural enquiry, whether the form of 
die head varies with the alteration of the principle? 
Does it change with the alteration of climate, the 
variation of ifood, the regulation of the passions; 
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the difference which arises firom a favourable or dfi* 
successfiil tennination of exertions ; as "well as the 
healthy or disordered state of the bodify sy^em? 
If not, it is an uncertain guide. 

The feeling of courage or cowardice irequei^jr 
operates mechanically. For although certain pov- 
erful and influential arguments may have shown a 
person the danger of this action, and the safety of 
that, the honour and advantage of the one^ and the 
disgrace and disadvantage of the other, yet he sf* 
terwards becomes regulated by an impression pro*, 
duced by this investigation. Consequently, he that 
delights in combating danger, rushes towards il 
when an opportunity offers ; another, who dislikes 
it, will, with equal promptitude, endeavour to avoid 
it; while, in both cases, no process of reasoning 
will be apparent. 

Active fortitude, attended with scHne excitadon 
and energy of mind, has been possessed, not oaly 
by the most eminent warriors, but by those who 
have accomplished great actions, in a mcnre legiti* 
mate and reasonable cause. Boldness, is the voi-t 
ture of every thing for the gain of an object, A \ 
man decides on an action, because it is necessaxy,'. i 
and he shuts his eyes to the danger; —* courage.' , 
and hope are excited; the fears are suppressed. ! 

" Soldiers in mounting a breach," observes Pro^ | 

fessor Stewart, " are said to have sometimes found 
their way to the enemy, by a route which appeared' 
inaccessible after their violent passions had sub* 
sided." — " Boldness," Lord Bacon remarks, " is 
ever blind, for it seeth not danger." On the other 
hand, Marshal Turenne was accustomed to sayi* 
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diat a coward **had only one of the thfee facul- 
ties of the mind — apprehension of danger." Va- 
lour and boldness rmi insensibly into rashness, 
frenzy, and desperation. An instance of this kind 
occurred on the invasion of William I. : a minstrel, 
called Tallifer, was seen among the soldiers, ani-r 
mating them with martial songs; and then in a 
frenzy he rushed among the thickest of the enemy, 
and perished. The inhabitants of Abydos, when 
they were besieged by Philip of Macedon, refused 
to surrender, and destroyed their wives, their chil- 
dren, and themselves. When Thebes was attacked 
by Alexander, the garrison and the inhabitants 
fought bravely. After the Macedonian conqueror 
had taken the city, the people refused to submit ; 
but, being determined to die, they still fought with 
the enemy, until not less than six thousand of them 
were killed. In the 2nd book of the Maccabees, 
there is an account of Nicanor, who finding the 
«iemy about to take him, stabbed himself with his 
sword ; and then, not being dead, he threw him- 
self from a wall, and, in the presence of the hostile 
party, torp his bowels out. When the town of 
Astapa, in Spain, was besieged, and the inhabitants 
discovered no chance of escape, they brought all 
tbeir wealth into an open place ; and on it they put 
their wives and children; and then they set the 
huge pile on fire, and jumped into the flames. 
When Josephus and his companions were hid in a 
cave, they were reduced to the sad necessity of 
casting lots and murdering each other, because they 
would not give themselves up to the enemy. The 
Jewish historian escaped. 
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Some pencHis are courageous . in one respect, 
but timid in another. Some would face an esiemy 
with boldness, but would tremble at an eclipse, 
or at the flashing of the aurora borealis. Augus- 
tus was exceedingly timid of omens : if his does 
were put on improperly, -^-^ that is, if his ri^fat shoe 
were put on his left foot, he would be greatly dis- 
tressed. Many an army has turned back from the 
enemy, and fled in disorder, at the appearance of 
some un&vourable sign. A gallant admiral, m the 
English navy, who never feared the enemy, was 
exceedingly timid of a cat Some have feared nts 
and mice ; others have been timid of an owl ; and 
others of a spider. Marshal Saxe was a courage- 
ous man, but he always looked under his bed at 
night, and locked his chamber door. This prao- 
tice, however, may be prudent, especially in some 
cases ; for a person has no control over events in 
his sleeping hours. Courage will then be unavail- 
able. And it would not be so pleasant, as an 
Hibernian once said, to awake in the mornings aad 
fmd one's self kilt, with his throat cut. Hobbes was 
possessed of perseverance and courage, with 
spect to mental labour and engagements,' but he 
timid of bodily danger. Alexander the Greatwas 
brave with regard to his op^ enemies^ but he was 
exceedingly timid of treachery. 

Peace of mind and virtue are favourable to cool 
and eflective courage. A man who is rationafly 
and calmly religious is brave, because he does 
not fear to die ; but the villain is frequently a cow- 
ard. The Prince of Conde was accustomed to say, 
that a good Christian was generally a good soldier. 
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He may be so, ^^ when his country's cause pro- 
vokes to arms ; " but he will never be a soldier by 
riipice. It is quite repugnant to the character of a 
Christian — a follower of Him who came to establish 
' ^^ peace on earth, and good will towards men,"— 
to butcher his fellow-creatures for wages. Lord 
Burleigh says of the professional warrior, ** He 
that sets his mind to live by war, can hardly be an 
honest or a good man.'* And Selden observes, in 
his remarks on the character and pretensions of 
military men, — " Soldiers say they fight for honour, 
when die truth is, they have their honour in their 
pocket." It is repulsive to reason and humanity, 
that one man should increase his advantages by de- 
priving another of what Providence has given him ; 
that he should support his own life by destroying 
the lives of others ; and thus, like a vulture or a 
hyaena, live upon carnage. It is praiseworthy and 
courageous for a man to give his assistance, when 
his country demands it, for the defence of Uberty, 
and the preservation of his family and property. 
But the conduct of a mercenary, who lets himself 
out for hire as a murderer of his fellow men ; who 
' jBOD^es jirom state to state, as his services may be 
wanted ; who fights with friends or enemies, for a 
handsome pay — is a disgrace to humanity. It is 
related, in ancient fiction, that the soldiers went to 
Apollo^ to request that he would make their pro- 
fession the eighth liberal science. After they had 
jsucceeded, the butchers went and claimed the ho- 
nour of the ninth, " for," said they, " the soldiers 
destroy men, but we destroy beasts for the preserv- 
ation of men." Their request was refused, but the 
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decree with regard to the soldiers, w^as retAed. 
Custom has reconciled human beingps to many alv 
surdities ; but that of mercenary war is one of ibe 
greatest. A person may evince fortitude or cou- 
rage in a thousand ways besides ^ghtiiig ; be maj 
do it for the benefit rather than the injury of his 
fellow-creatures. 

A man may sometimes expose himselF to danger 
when he is asleep or intoxicated ; and in this condi- 
tion he may perform, what a person with the use of 
his senses would never undertake. This, however, 
cannot be termed fortitude ; and yet it may^ bt 
questioned, whether the prevailing character of the 
person would not influence him under these circuis- 
stances. A fearless man is bold in the imaginary 
feats which form the subject of his dreams ; aMid 
his conduct, when he is walking in his sleep, will 
probably be regulated by the same principle. 

A person may become tired of life ; he may be 
sick of worldly care and worldly disappointment; 
and thus he may be anxious to part with existence 
before the Almighty demands it ; but this is de- 
spair rather than magnanimity. " Non est virtus,** 
says Seneca, " timere vitam." It is not cour- 
ageous to be fearful of life. The self-murderer e^ 
timates the disadvantage of living and the pain of 
dying, and finding, through t^ie morbid state of bis 
feelings, that deatli is less burthensome, he endea- 
vours to creep out of his mortal existence. This 
is base and selfish. A man of this sort cares litde 
about tlie ignominy and distress which he will bring 
upon his family. " Suicide," observes Dr. Beat- 
tie, "with respect to dependants and friends, is 
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most cruel and ungenerous ; and, with respect to 
the perpetrator, cowardly in the extreme." Such 
a man is unreasonable and despicable.- There are 
some cases, wherein a person had fancied himself 
useless to society ; he had been left destitute, and 
foresaw^ only penury and starvation ; he had been 
deprived of his honour ; or his enemies had con- 
spired to take away his life ; and in a state of de- 
spair, without occasioning any essential injury to 
others, he has fled from human troubles and re-^ 
treated to the grave. Such a man may be pitied ; 
but even he, in most cases, must be blamed, as hav- 
ing acted timidly rather than courageously. In 
one case, it would seem as if the hastening of 
death were not to be condemned. Epicharis, a 
noble lady, was most cruelly treated by the guards 
of Nero, under the direction of that brutal em*- 
peror. They branded, they whipt her, they placed 
her on the rack ; and, bemg tired for that day, 
they put her aside, and brought her out the fol- 
lowing morning. Then, being about to undergo 
fresh tortures, she contrived to form the lace of 
her gown into a running noose, and fastening it to 
othe apparatus, she slipped down and hanged her- 
self. But generally — indeed, in almost every 
case — suicide is unjustifiable and cowardly. In 
many instances, an excess of trouble occasions men- 
tal derangement, and then a person knows not what 
he does. 

Sometimes a person will expose himself to dan- 
ger when he is enraged ; but this is a species of 
madness. And so, in many instances, is a similar 
exposure in barbarous sports. ^* Cowardice," ob- 
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serves Montaigne, ^^ is the modier of crudtf*" 
No man of bravery will oppress an helpless persoii) 
or torture an innocent animal. Tlie latter, m all 
that it does, is stimulated by natural instinct, and 
not by moral impropriety. True oomage is noUc 
" It stops," says the last quoted writer, ** when 
it sees its enemy at its mercy." But the influence 
of one feeling is frequently counteracted by others. 
The sufferings of an animal exposed to combat 
are forgotten in the danger of the person who 
endeavours to vanquish it; and the horrors of its 
death are overlooked in the attracticxis and gloiy 
of the victor. Thus the Romans risked their 
lives for the applause of the wondering multitude ; 
and encountered the most savage beasts ; and thus 
the Spanish cavalier has attacked the furious bull 
in the area of the amphitheatre, when 

** Thousands on thousands piled were seated round." 

Although there may be boldness in these exploit^ 
yet there is cruelty, with little magnanimity* In 
all barbarous nations, combats among huxaan 
beings have been frequent ; these have been pei^ 
formed by men of ungovernable passions, or by 
others through fear of singularity and disgrace. 
The gladiators among the Romans (the very name 
of these poor wretches casts a shade of in&my €m 
that half-civilised people) were trained, bought^ 
and sold, and kept for the purpose of fighting 
and murdering each other. Necessity compdled 
them to suffer the most cruel wounds without comr 
plaining. They were obliged to mangle each other 
and die, for the amusement c^ their masters. How 
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horrid the sport, aad how unfeeling the i^ecta*- 
tors ! 

Every gash, every struggle, every stream of 
blood from the body of a fellow-creature, was a 
pleasing excitement to the brutal Roman. How 
far will curiosity carry a person, when it causes 
him to feast his eyes, like a vulture, on blood ! 
And how must that heart be steeled which would 
not bleed, rather than rejoice, at such a horrid 
sight! That the gladiators possessed courage is 
evident ; but they acted from dire necessity. In a 
worthier cause, and with nobler feelings, the same 
degree of fortitude would have made them immortal 
heroes. 

The modern pugilist differs from the gladiator 
in these respects : — he is more voluntary in his 
actions ; he fights for gain ; he employs a di£Per- 
ent weapon : but they agree in being brutish — in 
possessing the disposition of a bull- dog. The gladi- 
ator is to be pitied ; the pugilist is to be despised* 

The practice of duelling is a fragment of the 
barbarous custom of trial by combat, which existed 
among our forefathers. The Druids pretended to 
decide agreeably to justice by the moving of logan 
stones. Our Danish and Saxon ancestors adjudged 
a cause, by experiments of walking on hot iron, 
swallowing burning coals, plunging the hand into 
boiling oil, with a thousand other methods. In 
many cases, the accuser and the accused were 
brought to single combat ; and the vanqui:>her was 
declared to be &ultless, while the vanquished was 
mutilated, hung, or beheaded. Sir Jonah Bar- 
riogton observes, that duelling ^^ was formerly a 
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very prevalent and favourite mode pf admiiustei* 
ing justice in Ireland ; and, not being considered 
so brutal as bull-fights, or other beastly amuse- 
ments of that nature, it was authorised by law, and 
frequently performed before the high authorities 
and their ladies ; bishops, judges, and other persons 
of high office, generally honouring the spectacle 
with their presence." The same entertaining 
writer has given an account of one of the last ex- 
hibitions of this kind, which was fought with broad 
swords and large knives. The combatants carved 
each other for an hour; and then, an accidental 
slip of the one gave the other an opportunity to cut 
oflP his rival's head. The bloody trophy was handed 
by the conqueror to the attendant archbishops, 
lords, and justices, and by them it was graciously 
"received. In later periods this practice was conr 
fined to affairs of honour — as they were usually 
termed: and the laws of this country not only 
allowe4 this cruel and ineffective method, but the 
services of the church contained prayers which 
the duellists were required to say previously to the 
combat More enlightened times have caused the 
sanctuary to be purged from this abomination; 
and the civil laws are now opposed to single com- 
bat. A short period will probably banish it from 
civilised society. Duelling is ineffective, inconsist- 
ent, unjust, cruel, and cowardly. It is ineffective^ 
because it does not prevent insults, while it gives 
many a bully and desperado a chance of obtaining 
fame, by balancing a worthless life against a good 
one. It does not decide a quarrel agreeably to 
justice, for the best marksman will generally be 
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the victor — whether his cause he bad or good. It 
does not regulate a matter with consistency or good 
feeling, for the most violent passions are brought 
into action. In the election of bishops and abbots 
formerly it was not unusual for the matter to be 
decided by mortal combats. It is unjust; for a 
person may be called out to a deadly contest, 
without having intentionally given offence; and, 
indeed, in some cases, duels have been fought, and 
the cause has not been explained until afterwards ; 
and then it has been found that the combat origin- 
ated in mistake — some other person was the 
aggressor. Besides, a trifling injury is put on 
the same foundation as a great offence. It is coun- 
tenanced chiefly by men who are comparatively 
uncivilised ; by the worthless ; by fools ; by hot- 
headed and ill-tempered persons. It is condemned 
by the more excellent; by the best members of 
society. Marshal Saxe was a courageous and 
worthy man, but he would never fight a duel. It 
is cruel, because it frequently brings trouble on an 
excellent wife, and an amiable family. Unworthy 
is that man of the character of humanity, gallantry, 
or delicacy, who would deliberately consign youth, 
beduty, and innocence, to the gloom of sorrow ; 
and cause them, perhaps, without a father or a 
guardian, to waste their sweetness in poverty and 
misery ! Besides, for a single word, a man may 
be crippled for life ; and, for no word at all, a man 
may be killed. It is cowardly; because it arises 
from ignorance, brutality, and ill will. And when 
an evil tree may bring forth good fruit, then a 
challenger may be a man of virtue, courage, an4- 
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magnanimity. He that accepts is not half so bad 
as he that gives the challenge ; and more fcMiatacfe 
may sometimes be shown by refusing than by com* 
plying with such an ineffective method of decidii^ 
agreeably to justice. 

Indolence is productive of cowardice ; and so is 
an excessive degree of exertion; either of these 
will disorder the animal spirits, and produce ti- 
midity. Effeminacy, also, weakens the ardour which 
is necessary for great exploits. Upon this prin- 
ciple, Aristodemus, tyrant of Cumse, in order ta 
make the lads of that country timid and nerveless, 
obliged them to wear their hair long and adorned 
with flowers; to wear handsome robes; to live 
luxuriously; and to be attended only by women. 

As virtue produces courage, so vice is usually 
the diminisher of manly feeling : 

*' Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked (though lock'd up in steel) 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted." 

It is true, that villains have sometimes performed 
daring exploits ; but these have arisen from desper- 
ation. An uneasy conscience makes a man shud- 
der in the field of battle ; cool reflection makes his 
knees tremble. The effect of crime is timidity. 
Macbeth, after he had murdered Duncan, exclaim* 
ed with much agitation, — 

** How is't with me, that every noise appals me?'* 

Strange as it may appear, a person will perform 
daring feats through fear. It is this feeling which 
occasions the scorpion to sting itself to death when 
it is surrounded by flames. And fear occasions 
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the horse to spring about and resist the spur. Some 
&ncied object of terror causes him to perform in 
this case what many attribute to courage. Men have 
acted in a somewhat similar manner^ *^ A per- 
son alarmed with the apprehension of fire," observes 
Professor Stewart, " has been known to escape 
from the top of a house by a path, which, at an- 
other time, he would have considered as impracti- 
cable." When Hannibal commanded the Cartha- 
ginians in a battle against the Romans, and was 
gaining an advantage over them, a body of Roman 
soldiers, about ten thousand m number, became so 
panic struck that they fled from their position ; and 
as there was no other way of escape, they broke 
through the main body of the Carthaginians, in a 
most desperate manner, and might have obtained 
a glorious victory if they had improved their ad- 
vantage ; but they rushed onward, and left the field 
for their enemies. The Lacedaemonians erected 
a temple to fear, because they were stimulated by 
its influence. 

Cowardice arises sometimes from an ignorance 
of strength. Thus the ox, or the horse, or the 
elephant, may be governed by a child. Timidity 
seems to be firmly rooted in some men. Upon 
the review of a timid action, a man frequently re- 
solves to be more courageous for the future. But 
too often a recurrence of the danger occasions a 
repetition of the fear : — 

** So the tall stag, upon the brink 
Of some smooth stream about to drink, 
Surveying th^e his armed head 
With shawe remembers that he fled 
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The soorned dogs ; resolves to try 
The combat next; but, if tfaeir ciy 
Invades again his trembling ear 
He straight resumes his wonted care. 
Leaves the untasted stream behind. 
And, wing'd with fear, outflies the vFind.** 

Wallbk* 

Timidity sometimes arises from imaginary evil. 
In Carthage, on one occasion, a sadden fear came 
upon the people. An alarm was spread ; all were 
distressed at the distress of others ; and the more 
the cause was unknown the more supernatural ana 
dreadful it appeared. They stared wildly; they i 
rushed from their houses ; they gathered in multi- ^ 
tudes; they rent the air with lamentations and j 
doleful noises; they fell upon each other with 
knives and other weapons. Nothing could be i 
§een, in the gloom of that night, but terror and 
bloodshed ; and nothing could be heard but shrieks 
and horrid outcries ! At Warsaw, during the pre-, 
valence of the cholera, a physician persuaded a 
healthy man to sleep in a bed, which, he alleged, 
had contained a victim to that disorder, — for the 
government had offered a reward to any one who 
would run this risk. The man consented; bis 
imagination was wrought upon ; he was seized by 
the cholera, and died. But no cholera patient 
had previously lain in that bed ! During the revo- 
lution in France, a man was placed on the guillo^ 
tine; and just as the fatal weapon was about tQ 
operate, a person on the scaflFold, willing to try the 
effects of fear, dipped his finger in water, and 
suffered a drop to fall on the bare neck of the con-j 
demned man* The poor wretch instantly expired. 
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In the ordinary events of life many persons are 
timid and uneasy of what they cannot possibly 
prevent But Seneca observes, that this conduct 
arises from folly — " Stultum est timere quod vitare 
non potes." Sickness and death, for instance, are 
unavoidable. **Man is bom to trouble." Much 
of this trouble is brought upon himself; but a great 
deal will happen to the most prudent. A person 
should never make himself uneasy without neces- 
sity; but, in some respects, he should enjoy life 
while he may, and let troubles come when they 
must. When Pyrrhus the philosopher was on 
board a ship in a storm, and the hearts of the 
passengers were sinking with fear, he gathered 
some of the most timid around him, and pointed out 
a hog that seemed very comfortable, enjoying him- 
self at his meat as usual. ^* There, my friends," said 
he, ^' that animal can do nothing to the winds or 
the waves ; nor can you ; be easy therefore as 
he is." 

The timid have always either the anticipation of 
evil or the reality. Like a man who looks at the 
sun, and then beholds dark circles flitting before 
him, so the coward looks at the sun of life, and 
beholds only shadows. Much fear diminishes the 
vigour and buoyancy of the spirits ; it makes the 
body feeble, and the mind gloomy. Even sickness 
is not necessarily dreadful. A person seldom suf- 
fers as much as the by-stander would suppose. 
There is a calmness sometimes in the patient when 
the friends are agitated. And when the sick man 
stands upon the promontory of this world, pre- 
paring to launch into the ocean of eternity ; and 
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sees before him tranquil waters, and feels within 
him peace, arising from a good conscience and the 
favour of Heaven ; and while attending angels hover 
around him to keep him up that he sink not, the 
friends may behold nothing but clouds and 
darkness. 

Death appears repulsive, only because of timid- 
ity or vice ; and many a person has suffered more 
pain in the anticipation than in the experience of 
dying. 

** Cowards die many times before their death. 
The valiant never taste o£ death but once." 

** To die willingly and nobly," observes Jeremy 
Taylor, " is the duty of a good and valiant man ; 
and they that are not so, are vicious, and fools, and 
cowards." In many countries the inhabitants have 
voluntarily thrown themselves from precipices ; or 
swallowed the contents of a fatal cup : or leaped 
into the sea, for the purpose of bathing in the 
waters of immortality; death excited in them so 
little terror. Birth is as important as death. Birth 
is the introduction to a material state of being ; and 
death to an immaterial state. ** Take away," ob- 
serves the excellent writer, from whom I have just 
quoted, ^^ but the pomps of death, — the disguises 
and solenm bugbears, the tinsel, and the actings by 
candle-light, the fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels, 
and the noise-makers ; the women and the weepers; 
the swoonings and the shriekmgs ; the nurses and the 
physicians ; the dark room and the ministers ; the 
kindred and the watches ; and then to die is easy." 
The evils of life, the diminution of health, and the 
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in&Ilihle termination of our mortal being, should 
not be anticipated with great anxiety. We are 
required to prepare ourselves for the variations to 
which we may be subject, and then to go on fear- 
lessly and tranquilly. 

Let it be remembered, that courage will lessen 
while timidity will increase the evils of life. If any 
disadvantage be transitory we shall have a brighter 
day ; if it be durable we shall become used to it. 
Timidity is degrading; it is unmanly; it occasions 
a person to act basely in danger. Fortitude is 
ennobling; it causes a man to act honourably. 
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